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To Elizabeth 


Preface 


The idea for this book was born more than six years ago out of a desire to help 
young teachers work out a philosophy of teaching English which combined 
important psychological and sociological insights with the study of language 
and literature. The untimely death of Elizabeth Rose during the first year of 
the writing meant reshaping the original plans for a collaborative effort, but 
her deep concern for the young student and his language as well as her part in 
the initial planning and point of view are reflected in its design and content. 

During the past six years the teaching of English has been radically im- 
proved. During these years, ideas and materials which seemed revolutionary 
have become commonplace in many schools. Despite the strides which have 
been made in curriculum revision and the upgrading of standards for work in 
English, much remains to be done. Curriculum revision is still in many schools 
a patchwork affair, a replacement of some parts rather than a rethinking of the 
whole sequence of secondary English. 

In the national concern for education of the gifted, the real and necessary 
needs of slow, terminal, and culturally disadvantaged students have, until re- 
cently, been largely overlooked. The designing of a curriculum for one year, 
three years, or six years frequently proceeds without much recognition of the 
ways in which students learn, or of the very real needs and interests of young 
people which might make learning more fruitful and relevant. Research, new 
methods and materials in English, and the recommendations of leaders in the 
field have been frequently ignored or imperfectly understood. “Raising stand- 
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ards” is too frequently interpreted as the need to teach college-level —— 
the high school by emphasis on complicated literary criticism before the ae 
dent has read widely enough to acquire his own standards of literary judg- 
ment. 

This book attempts to explore new materials, 
suggestions of master teachers for ways of encour 
best of their ability, to speak and write 
and to develop discriminating tastes in literature and the popular arts. It a 
siders that the aim of the English program is to produce literate, well-reac 
young people, and to lead to the development of mature, thoughtful adults. lt 
sees the English the student learns in the classroom as an integral part of a 
process of using language which continues long after the student has left 
school requirements behind, Finally, it conceives of the 
guage as a necessary means to his inte 
a set of values by which to live. 

The book is intended to 
ers of English, experienced t 
engaged in the development 

The first section of the 
work for the book by discussing the issues, proble 
ing of English, the context of the socie 


cations of adolescent needs and inter 
nature of lan 


and to bring together the 
aging students to read to the 
the language with clarity and power, 


student’s use of iby 
lectual growth, and the development 0 


provide practical suggestions for beginning teach- 

Ei se 
eachers engaged in curriculum revision, and those 
of sequential programs., 


book, called “Preview,” attempts to set the frame- 


ms, and trends in the teach- 


e: 


of the ability to read intelligently and cr 
its humanistic values, Each chapter discusses problems and aims of teaching» 
the process of teaching (includin 


for students), and ways to evaluat 

The section called “Program” attempts to give 
and curriculum building, for a Program of individual 
professional growth of the kind of teacher neede 


Suggested Sequential and “ 


e growth. 


Suggestions for planning 
ized reading, and for the 
d for today’s demanding 
Spiral” programs in language 
arious chapters of the book. 

his book represent a synthesis © 
talk, writings, and practice of nu- 
rom the readings in various areas 
‘ood teaching of English should be. 
eachers Who have translated theory 
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Among the debts too numerous to be acknowledged, some deserve particu- 
lar mention. The ideas about teaching English in this book have been par- 
ticularly influenced by my earliest teacher of English, my father, Herbert Eu- 
gene Fowler, and by the books, teaching, and friendship of Lou La Brant and 
Louise Rosenblatt. My deepest appreciation goes to Mary Houston Davis of 
Finch College and Marjorie B. Smiley of Hunter College for constructive and 
perceptive criticism of the whole manuscript through numerous revisions. 
Hastings L. Dietrich, formerly of The Macmillan Company, and Estelle Pol- 
lack, a former student, have provided intelligent and painstaking comments on 
the whole book. Others who have provided helpful criticism for individual 
chapters include Hal Dorsey, Margaret Early, Brobury P. Ellis, John and 
Frances Hunter, Joan Kerelejza, Elizabeth Martin, Jean Parsons, and Priscilla 
Tyler. 

I am grateful to the teachers of methods who tried early drafts of several 
chapters in their classes, and whose students provided helpful suggestions: 
Mildred Abbott (Western Reserve University ), Virginia Alwin (Arizona State 
College at Flagstaff ), Richard Corbin (Hunter College High School), Margaret 
Early (Syracuse University), M. Agnella Gunn and Gertrude Callahan (Boston 
University ), and Priscilla Tyler (then of the Harvard Graduate School of 
Education). To others for kindnesses too numerous to mention, I owe thanks: 
H. D. Welte and W. B. Fulghum, my colleagues, my friends, and the members 
of my family. Finally, particular thanks are due to my typist, the efficient and 
imaginative Rosemarie Sammataro, who helped to bring order out of chaos in 
the manuscript. 


Mary Elizabeth Fowler 
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Today's teacher, in schools without blackboards, or before 
an automated electronic “teaching console,” or facing a 

enaere f television camera, still points to the far horizon, still makes 
the same promises, still is gratified as the child grows into 
the man. 

The finest instrument the teacher possesses is his own 
mind with its capacity to project an image of man that is 
appropriate to his age. This image of what the child might 
become expresses the basic human values and ideals, the 
things most worth doing, the goals worth striving for. 


FRANK G. JENNINGS 1 


The subject and the challenge 


English in a changing world 


To understand the subject we teach, we must view it against the background 
of a world in rapid change. The contrast between the world of sixty years ago, 
described in Thornton Wilder’s Our Town, and our world of today serves to 
show some of the differences, In that play, Emily claims to have been almost 
Tun down by a horse in the main street of town; today, jet planes cross con- 
tinents and oceans in a few hours, and the first American astronaut to make an 
orbital flight saw three dawns in less than four hours. The people of Our Town 
were born, lived, and died in Grover’s Corners. Americans today—students, 
teachers, businessmen, diplomats—work, study, and spend vacations almost 
all over the world; village herdsmen and African tribal chiefs tour America, 
and students from villages of all the continents attend American high schools 
and colleges. Modern transportation and communication have telescoped time 
and space and brought peoples in all corners of the world closer together, 


Le 


Teaching of Man,” Saturday Review, vol. 52, Feb. 14, 1959, p. 30. 
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Our era is one of astonishingly rapid social and technological change. 
Within twenty years we have seen the creation of new states, the independence 
of countries from colonial rule with the social and political upheavals attend- 
ant on such changes, and the rapid conversion of Stone Age cultures to modern 
technology. The age of automation makes it possible for thousands of meN to 
be thrown out of work by a few highly developed machines. Electronic brains 
have been invented which can translate languages, predict election results, 
and do fifteen years of mathematical computation in two minutes. 


The communication revolution 


Modern technology has dramatically changed the world of business and 
transportation, but even more important is the way in which it has revolution- 
ized our communications. Typed messages can now be sent and answered 
immediately by the recipient. Satellites now circling the earth are reporting 
information which will revolutionize space trave 
concepts of 


the moon. 


l, communications, and our 
geography and astronomy, and will make possible man’s flight to 


We live in an increasingly oral world. By f 
our verbal communication is through speaking 
breakfast radio or television news to the 1 
room, a continuous stream of language 


formation which came to former generations through newspapers, books, and 
periodicals comes to us today through radio and television, Where much of 
our information used to be received after a delay of hours or days, communi- 
cation today is instantaneous. We can dial a number and hear a voice almost 
anywhere in the United States, and place calls to be answered within minutes 
to almost any part of the globe. United Nations deliberations are translated 
simultaneously into five languages. Television tapes of history-making events 
are flown from distant countries to be broadcast within hours, and Telstar, 
our first communications sa rated global television. 

The phenomenon of i munication is perhaps the most 
significant part of the c i ion. So far-reaching are its effects 


: Z g, our modes of government, and 
our prospects of international cooperation or conflict. With the technology for 


ar the largest proportion of 
and listening. From the pre- 
ate, late show in the family living 
assaults our ears. A great deal of in- 


* “Short Strokes,” Saturday Review, vol, 55, July 28, 1962 p. 29, 
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national conferences. Tomorrow’s diplomats and statesmen, the students who 
will use our miraculous new inventions, are in our English classes today. Will 
their study of language assist them in using language more accurately, wisely, 
or responsibly? 

We have hardly begun to assess the impact of the electric age on our 
culture, our mores, our speech, and the education of our children. Further, 
the age of electricity and automation will bring about world-wide changes in 
our relations with all mankind: “Men are . . . involved in the total social 
process as never before; since with electricity we extend our central nervous 
system globally, instantly interrelating every human experience.” * 

Of far-reaching implications for the teacher of English and his students 
is the fact that English has become a world language, spoken by one in ten 
of the world’s people, and operating as one of the five working languages of 
the United Nations. In some countries it is the only medium of communication 
between groups speaking different languages or dialects. The language we 
speak is taught and spoken all over the globe. It has been suggested as the 
international language for Telstar. Our culture, too, has become a world cul- 
ture. The writings of American authors have been translated into dozens of 
languages; our movies are shown all over the world; American plays are pro- 
duced in many countries. Eugene O'Neill is a favorite dramatist in Stockholm; 
Porgy and Bess received acclaim in Moscow; Hemingway, Faulkner, and 
Steinbeck are favorite American writers abroad, and European youth are said 
to be more familiar with their writings than are our own adolescents. We 
need to ask whether our students are aware of the importance of their own 


language and culture abroad. 


Changing times—changing subject 


Viewed against the background of such breathtaking social, technological, 
and verbal change, the subject we teach has until recently changed little since 
the days of Our Town. The Emilys and Georges of today still read—in many 
schools—The Lady of the Lake, Evangeline, Silas Marner, Julius Caesar, and 
the Idylls of the King. American literature is a relative newcomer to the 
literature program, and until World War II, American boys and girls knew 
almost nothing of any literature besides English and American. Despite the 
evidence that the teaching of formal grammar does not help students write 
better, a large portion of time in English classes is still spent in drill on formal 
grammar, just as surveys reported it was in 1917 and 1938.4 New studies in 
language have greatly changed our concept of the way language works, but 
the findings of these studies have had until recently little impact on courses 
of study, 


* Marshall McLuhan, Understanding Media: The Extensions of Man, McGraw-Hill Book 


rompany, New York, 1964, p. 358. 
Se page 131 for a discussion of this research. 
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Despite recent dramatic improvements in English a 
the country, the heart of the English curriculum in the ape pamen es ne 
too many schools, the reading of a few Bineteenticeiakny classics 
study of a grammar we inherit from the eighteenth century, 


English for American youth 


In a period of rapid cultural change, reassessment of the process i perce 
is inevitable. English teachers today are reformulating aims for t nee sie 
within the context of an age of automation. The topics and problems ac (e eri = 
in this book are those for which we search for answers: a redefinition o “an 
English curriculum for today’s youth, and the aims of English baserueeion sn 
The basic issues of goals, content, and methods demand thoughtful exami 
tion. 

Criticisms of public education and the 
ican schools to those of Europe h 
of the different roles school syste 
the goal of education for 
dividual to his full potenti 
leisure class, or a social 
must meet and teach all 
and widely varying back 
would drop out early fro 
tional attention on the e 


unfavorable comparisons of Amer- 
ave often overlooked the important — 
ms play in a society. In the United sites 
all American youth, aimed at developing each ae 
al, is quite different from that of the education 0 i 
and economic elite, Teachers in American oe 
kinds of young people of widely differing ares 
grounds. Our schools retain and teach students W 

m schools in other societies, The 
ducation of culturally disadv 
tempt to discover potential excellence at all soci 


having its impact on schools and education. 
The kinds of teachi 


recent focus of 
i at 
antaged youth in an 4 
ic levels is 

al and economic levels 


< aim primarily at providing 
all students to achieve ened 
s and arts of using, understan ‘ 
rature. Programs for superio 
and stimulate the slow learne! 
na democracy the abilities © 
lopment. f 

» and intellectual differences ° 
youth is given in Chapter 2. The chapters on 


maximum growth and 
ing, and appreciating 
students, those which 
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prepare for tomorrow’s automated civilization. It calls for an understanding of 
the nature of change and the ability to adjust to it. It holds that the trend 
toward highly specialized technical training has “created an extraordinary 
demand for gifted generalists—managers, teachers, interpreters, critics.” © 

The pursuit of excellence is democracy’s business. Today's educators are 
in quest of new definitions of excellence, and new ways of identifying those 
who may achieve it. The discussion of this problem in Chapter 2 (page 44) 
raises important questions for teachers. 


The product of the program 


A look at the students who emerge from twelve or fourteen years of the study 
of English in our schools and colleges suggests that some of the criticism of 
English teaching today is justified. College teachers complain that students 
who enter can neither read efficiently nor comprehendingly, speak effectively, 
spell or punctuate correctly, write clear, coherent expository prose, or com- 
mand a fair level of standard English. Many businesses and industries find 
their employees so lacking in verbal skill that they provide post-public school 
instruction for them. Surveys of the reading habits of our school and college 
graduates show appalling figures: not one in ten college graduates reads one 
book a month; few know how to use their leisure time in reading, viewing 

Movies or television discriminatingly, or how to keep up to date on newspaper 
and magazine reading, Many homes contain no reading matter of any kind 
except the daily newspaper. About one-sixth of the child’s waking hours from 
age three until nearly the end of high school are devoted to television," and 
the fare the networks claim the public demands has been called television's 
“wasteland.” , 

__ Although there is evidence that the reading of teen-agers is more exten- 
Sive and of higher quality than ever, there is little question in the minds of 
English teachers that we could be doing a more effective job of training 
modern youth to handle their language with more skill, sensitivity, and un- 

erstanding, N 

Where does the diffculty lie? Is it in our programs, our selection of 
subject matter, the kinds of teachers we have, or the ways in which they were 
trained and in which they now teach? This chapter and this book examine 

ese questions, ‘ 7 y 
pean evident that change is in order. What is needed in today’s “yl 
Plex and rapidly changing world is not a return to English programs of the 


cellence: Education and the Future of 
.Y.. 1958. See also The President’s Com- 
Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N.J., 


o 
Rockefeller Brothers Fund, The Pursuit of Ex 
mi et Doubleday & Company, Garden City, N.Y.. 
1960." on National Goals, Goals for Americans, Prentice- 


A ill P 5 EN: 
Wilbur Schramm, The Impact of Educational Television, The University of Illinois Press, 
thana, Ill, 1960, p. 216. 
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inati English includes, and a 
turn of the century, but a reexamination of what English includes, j a 
thoughtful study of the best available recommendations as to ae oi 
ductive of maximum skill in reading, writing, speaking, insight into lite ses 
and understanding and command of the complex processes of human con 
nication. 


What is English? 


age educa- 
English is a central humanistic study in the schools during the cathe’ po 
tional career from elementary school through college. It is taken a aii 
dren, of all ages, abilities, backgrounds, and goals. The study of ST other 
language and literature is, for American children, the doorway to a 


s i i a oi t this 
subjects in the curriculum. Yet one of the exasperating things abou 
central subject is the difficulty of agreement about its definitions. 


Eng- 
have seen a swing from a narrow conception bes E 
8g reading a few pieces of literature, and a 
ch include practically everything and cross the bo 
ects in the curriculum, 
mmittee on Basic Issues in the 
erences to attempt some “de 
English. That committee 
need to be 


Teaching of Englis’ 
finitions and cies 
compiled a list of mi in 
answered by research and ae sale 
structive program in English and to train enough 4 

hers to administer it. Sag OOD? 
questions about the goals, content, and teaching Pa 
finition of English; the possibility of developing sag and 
tial programs; a definition of content and method in teaching of erage iag 
language; how should writing be taught; can national standards for wri on- 
rect of the work load on student achievement; and the ¢ 

the teaching of English.: . the 
efining the most serious problems ag 
ion, “What is English?” as its first issue. Although no * o 
bject can be universally agreed on, most pagent 
English would probably accept the statement of the Commission on a 
of the College Entrance Examination Board (CEEB) that the three ane 
m are language, literature, and composit 


Among these are 
lems in the field: a de 


* George Winchester Stone, 


Jr. (ed.), Issues, 
English, Holt, Rinehart and 


ng of 
Problems, and Approaches in the Teaching 
Winston, Inc., Ne 


w York, 1961, pp. 7-19. 
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Association (NEA) and the National Council of Teachers of English (NCTE) 
in 1917.° The report stressed the importance of relating items of knowledge 
to the students’ daily experience, and identified cultural, vocational, social, 
and ethical values as desired outcomes of English. Various committees since 
1917 have attempted to redefine the basic aims of English instruction and the 
content of the curriculum. Some have had far-reaching effects: the NCTE’s 
Experience Curriculum in English (1935) emphasized the importance of 
language experiences as the center of the curriculum; its Conducting Expe- 
riences in English (1939), and A Correlated Curriculum (1940), described 
various kinds of correlated and integrated high school programs in English. 
The Eight-year Study of the Progressive Education Association carried 
on experimental programs in thirty cooperating schools during the 1930s, 
following its students into college to show that the graduates of the most ex- 
perimental schools were “strikingly more successful” in college than students 
in matched control groups." ; 
In the period after World War II, concern for improvement of communi- 
cation skills increased as the need for sharper critical appraisal and understand- 
ing of language was dramatically highlighted by wartime experience with 
propaganda. Many colleges experimented with programs in communications 
skills. At the secondary level, curriculum programs were designed. One of the 
Most influential of the postwar definitions was the report of the Harvard 
Committee, General Education in a Free Society. The report urged the use 
Of great works of literature in courses in secondary schools as well as in 
colleges, intensive close reading of some well-written paragraphs, training in 
reading at different speeds and for differing purposes, a constant practice * 
Writing on exercises close to student — pete of grammar only 
in relation to structural weaknesses in speech an wW oo ; 
The Commission on the English Curriculum of the ene a 
Teachers of English, founded in 1945,!2 drew together teachers rom diff 2 
levels of instruction from kindergarten through college to produce a series 0: 
volumes on the English curriculum." The first of the five volumes represent- 


inti 
° James F. Hosic, The Reorganization of English in Secondary Schools, Government Printing 


Office, Washington, D.C., 1917. P 
Wilford M. Aiken, The Story of the Eight-year Study, 
porated, New York, 1942, p. 110. W 
aul Buck (ed.), General Education in a Free Society 


ridge, Mass 
1 *, Mass., 1945. ; NCTE Convention at 
` The Commission appointed in 1945 was disbanded in 1962 ie i neh CI 

tami Beach, and a new one was appointed. The new eee a an ae 
um will work on additional publications which present sequentia prog 


s ¥ 
1a e of the new trends in the teaching of ae aih Curriculum, vol. 1, The English 


CTE Curriculu ies ission on t TI 
ulum Series: Commission 1s Chaldean, J0% vol, Ill, The 
~Neuage Arts, 1952; vol. II, Language Arts for Today's —_ ae ted), 


nel ; and Al 
ween Language Arts in the Secondary School, a A huols and Colleges, 1963; 


` V, The Educati English for 
ation of Teachers of Eng i 
i Volumes published by f ppleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., New Yor 


Harper & Row, Publishers, Incor- 


y Harvard University Press, Cam- 
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ing common areas of agreement between teachers at different levels ope 
to suggest ways of ensuring steady and developmental progress 1 a 
language skills throughout the years of schooling. The Commission's vo is 
I, The English Language Arts, outlines a sequential program in the languag 
arts from kindergarten years through college. Volume HI, The English Lan- 
guage Arts in the Secondary Schools, suggests practices, units, curriculum 
plans, and developmental programs which have been tried in different Ed 
of the country and gives the research that is the basis underlying recommended 
practices ae 

These books, representing as they do areas of agreement among paie 
with widely varied backgrounds, interests, and philosophies, have provided 
direction for curriculum makers. The emphasis in volume III on unit teaching, 
the inductive method, and on varied programs in literature, speaking, listen- 
ing, and writing designed for students of all capacities, has had far-reaching 
effects on teachers and courses of study. , 

Present trends strongly favor a more careful definition and delimitation 
of the responsibilities of the English teacher and the content of the courses 4 
call English. They call for giving a more prominent place to composition an 
for raising standards so that more is demanded of students. 


The task of defining and clarifying the nature and content in English for 
a constantly changing society is a continu 

other as rapid cultural chan 
of the subject. Each 


and answering for its 


al process. One group succeeds al 
ges suggest changes in the content and metho 2 
generation will probably continue the process of asking 
elf the question, “What is English?” 


A forward look 


American awareness of contrasts between our system of education and 
European systems, particularly since the launching of the Soviet satellite Sput- 
nik in 1957, has been heightened; we have seen evidence of superior results 
in teaching languages, science and mathematics. The Conference on the 
Academically Talented presided over by Conant in 1958 has led to the intro- 
duction in our schools of programs for the gifted, honors courses, and Ad- 


“The American High i ill 
Y: A First R 3 Hil 
Book Company, New York, 1959, and Ed: ation in the eecrested Citizens, Mecrea 
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vanced Placement Programs providing college-level instruction for gifted high 
school seniors and allowing them exemption in some freshman college subjects. 
The upgrading of work for superior students has resulted in the raising of 
standards for all grade levels. Colleges report that high school students are 
better prepared. Increasingly high standards for college admission and the ex- 
cellence of courses for superior students have begun to exert pressure on the 
colleges to give more demanding courses. ™* 

We are in the midst of a searching examination of the English program 
and a serious search for answers to the questions being raised about the 
present content and methods of English teaching. The new designs for learn- 
ing are imaginative and challenging. To see them in context we must take a 
backward look at what English programs used to be. 


Designs for learning 


If students cannot read, write, or spell as well as they should after twelve or 

more years of experience in English classes, the fault may be in the ways in 

which we have traditionally organized materials in the subject. One teacher, 
) 


describing how it was twenty years ago, says, “On Mondays we had literature 


or book reports, on Tuesday, spelling, on Wednesday, vocabulary drill, on 


Thursday, composition, and on Friday, tests.” A very common pattern of 
Organization is still that which allots certain blocks of time to one aspect of 


the subject: five weeks to a novel, six to a Shakespearean play, five or six to 


aà review of grammar, four or five to a unit” on poetry. There are usually no 


Cogent reasons for allocating time in these ways. If one asks the teacher, the 
reply is apt to be either that the course of study demands it or that this par- 
ticular five weeks has been allotted to his class to use the thirty-five copies of 
Ivanhoe (which must be returned on Monday at the end of the five weeks). 
Some argue that students must have a change of subject every few weeks, 


lest they get bored. 
This kind of organization does not take into account patterns of language 
Stowth and development, the interrelationships between the language arts, 
© interests or needs of students, or the individual differences within the 
Class.16 Often the motivating factor is the coverage of the textbook in literature 


Or py, 
grammar or the demands of an outdated course of study. 


Core and communications programs 
many thoughtful teachers 


Th i led 
e fragmented programs described above many ts how the various 


to 
Plan ways of studying English that would show 


15 
a ; Ti i 22, 1962, p. E9; 
and red M. Hechinger, “The New Student,” New York rat = ; P 
i ig 1 ington, D-O- 2. 

The ¢, Tincipals Look at the Schools, NEA, Washing! KE 


ollowi Š 
lowing chapter will explore these differences MOT 
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ways of using language were related, and further, the relationship of i ape 
to other subjects in the curriculum. Out of their efforts came two kinds 0 
programs: those in communication skills and the core program. The former 
focused on language as communication, and attempted to train students in 
the skills of reading, writing, speaking, and listening. 

Although the influence of the communication-skills programs was never 
strongly felt in the secondary schools, from the thirties to the fifties many 
schools adopted core programs of different types. The commonest kind a 
course was that in which a block of two periods was set aside in the owe 
day during which one teacher might teach both history or social studies an¢ 
English, or two teachers might teach the course cooperatively. The advan- 
tages were an uninterrupted block of time in which the teacher might work 
with a class on units or projects, the possibilities of showing relationships n 
tween English and other subjects, and the provision for meaningful use © 
reading, writing and, speaking skills in the study of history, geography, 
social studies. Although many core programs tended to be diffuse in conten 
and often limited work in English to the teaching of skills, many of the best 
of these included thought-provoking and challenging units of a kind not often 
experienced in the more traditional, fragmented programs. Here everything 
depended on the skill and breadth of background of the teacher, his ability 
to work in flexible patterns, his careful planning of materials to serve "7 


dividual differences, and his ability to develop in students habits of se% 
discipline and intellectual curiosity. 


The integrated Program 


i ai en 
er-dictated assign™ di 
Ja 


and Winston, Inc., New 
* Margaret Willis, The 
bus, Ohio, 1962. 
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Today's integrated programs attempt to provide learning activities or 
units of study in which students observe and practice the skills of language. 
The preparation for a panel discussion may involve reading books, writing an 
outline or a report, speaking as a member of the panel, listening critically and 
thoughtfully to the arguments of others, and evaluating the use of language in 
each of these acts. The student learns to think of the many uses of language 
—spoken and written—as part of the process of communication. 


Unit teaching 


The use of thematic and other kinds of units in the English program has 
increased as teachers have found in such organization a method of integrating 
the work in the areas of English, showing interrelationships, and providing 
a flexible arrangement of content to allow students to work according to their 
individual ability. In the view of many teachers, unit teaching “places the 
skills of communication where they belong—in purposeful activity in a social 
setting.” 19 The use of thematically organized sequences is a common form of 
Organization recommended for Advanced Placement Programs. Following this 
trend, many literature anthologies began organizing their selections in thematic 
units, and paperback publishers, too, have made units available. Illustrations 
of thematic units are given in Chapters 13 and 15. 

The recommendations of the NCTE’s Commission on the English Cur- 
Ticulum for integrated rather than fragmented programs, for a developmental 
Sequence of learning experiences in English, and for a method which em- 
Phasizes inquiry and inductive teaching have been widely accepted by leaders 
in the profession.2° Research shows that two of the major trends in curriculum 
building are the ordering of materials into growth sequences with provision 
for individual differences (the sequential program), and the integrated pro- 
Stam, which emphasizes the interrelationship of the language arts to one 
another and teaches them together rather than in isolation, often in problem- 
solving and interest-centered units.*" 
and An English program which raises questions, 
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would provide for sequential growth in language arts and skills from the early 
elementary years through college. Many forces combined to give impetus to 
this movement, now gathering momentum, which has been implemented by 
the work of regional, state, and local English organizations cooperating: to 
bring closer together instructors at all levels to work together in designing 
new programs. 

The NCTE Commission on the English Curriculum has been a major 
force working to help teachers develop sequential programs in English from 
the kindergarten through the college years. The volumes published by the 
Commission include a general statement of the aims, procedures, and designs 
for English programs, and examples of curricula already in operation.** 

The curricula being produced in the CEEB summer workshops, in centers 
set up under the Office of Education’s Project English, and those in prepara- 
tion by regional, state, and local English organizations can be expected to 
provide new directions in teaching to ensure a steady progress in the develop- 
ment of English curricula. The “Articulated English Program” drawn up by 
the Conference on Basic Issues in the Teaching of English is another attempt 


to provide recommendations and directions for those who would redesign 
the curriculum.?* 


The “spiral curriculum” 


Concept learning and inquiry, as well as delight in discovery, play a 
central role in the thinking of the distinguished scientists and educators who 
worked together on a conference on new educational methods held in Woods 
Hole, Massachusetts, in 1959. The concept of the spiral curriculum developed 
by this group emphasizes teaching the underlying structure of a subject, its 
basic principles, and its relation to other subjects. The basic premise of the 
conference report is that there is no subject which cannot be taught in some 
form at all age levels, given teachers with skill to translate its principles and 
concepts into understandable language.** The conference made no attempt 
to suggest a spiral curriculum in English, but teachers are exploring the im- 


plications for their subject and experimenting with ways of applying these 
concepts to the study of language and literature.25 


Advanced placement programs 


Since they were first established, Advanced Placement Programs have 
been pacesetters for the rest of the curriculum. Where students have been 


* See the discussion and the list of publications on PaT. 
*“An Articulated English Program: A Hypothesis to Test,” 


5 in Stone, op. cit., pp. 234-246. 
* Jerome S. Bruner, The Process of Education, Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass.» 
1960. ? , 


* See pp. 65-68 for a sample pattern of concepts in language, 
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carefully selected, and teachers with special qualifications and reduced loads 
given the responsibility for teaching them, they have offered gifted students 
college-level work in the close reading and analysis of style and language and 
careful training in composition. The “Acorn” syllabus, discussing the require- 
ments of the program, and the frequent conferences calling together those 
directing and teaching the programs have provided an important kind of in- 
service training for capable teachers. Inaugurated in 1955, the program was 
launched as a project of the College Entrance Examination Board to “encour- 
age schools and colleges to work together and stimulate students and teachers 


to higher achievement.” 75 


Humanities programs 


The development of humanities courses in many schools in recent years 
has grown out of efforts to break down the rigid barriers of subject and time 
in the school day and to help students understand the relationships among 
the arts. Such programs may bring together literature, theater arts, ballet, art, 
music, architecture, philosophy, and history for students in the course. Teach- 
ers from several departments frequently cooperate to plan the program, and 
often guest lecturers, films, and field trips to visit concerts, museums, or 
theaters are included. Such programs attempt to develop in students “a sensi- 
tive appreciation of the great heritage of human experience known as the 
humanities, the record of what men over the centuries have felt, thought, and 
done in their increasing quest for the good life.” ° Boldly designed programs 
ìn Pennsylvania, Oregon, Michigan, Wisconsin, New Jersey, and Connecticut 
have demonstrated what kinds of programs are possible. 


American studies 


The correlation of the eleventh-year courses in American history and 
American literature into an American studies course has provided a pattern 
of integration for some schools. In some, it has become a kind of American 

umanities course, teaching concepts of American culture and ideas unique 
to our tradition, and including music, the visual arts, the dance, journalism in 
all its forms, religion, and education.2® Others have focused on American 
ideas and traditions explored through readings in history and literature. 


~A Guide to the Advanced Placement Program, CEEB, Princeton, N.J., 1961. See also 
vanced Placement Program: Course Descriptions, College Board Advanced Placement 
Xaminations, Box 592, Princeton, N.J., 1960. Essay questions from the examinations may 
s So be obtained from the same source. 
a i of the John Hay Fellows Program, R 
om Spl S. Burks and R. Lawrence Dowell, 
rnal, vol. 53, May, 1964, pp. 22-24. 
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New directions 


The problem of education in our age is complicated by the demands te 
rapidly growing society. The population explosion hit the schools with — : 
force when the war babies began to go to school. Many of them — t n 
junior high schools in 1953-1954. Ideas about class size and — 
teaching have had to undergo rapid revision recently as teachers and ad 
ministrators have attempted to meet these changes. i 
In addition to the problem of population expansion, the demands of ec ie 
cation have changed. Where schools in 1940 expected 10 per cent of mer 
students to enter college, some schools now prepare 90 per cent or more 0 
their students for higher education, and more and more college students go 
on to graduate school. In the near future, more than 50 per cent of pub ie 
high school graduates will pursue some kind of higher education.”® Postwar 
demands for better teaching for gifted children have resulted in honors 
courses and Advanced Placement Programs. In addition to making new pe 
visions for identifying and training the academically talented, schools yor 
faced the problems of providing for culturally deprived children of slum aoe 
high-delinquency areas, and for more and more non-English-speaking children : 
war refugees, displaced persons, and other immigrants. Dr. James Conant S 
described the problem of slum children who drop out of school as “socia 
dynamite,” and estimates that over half the boys between sixteen and twenty- 
one in some slum neighborhoods are out of school and out of work. This 
building up of a mass of unemployed and frustrated youth in crowded slums 
is a “social phenomenon that may be compared to the piling up of inflammable 
material in an empty building in a city block.” #° The problems resulting from 
rapid linguistic, social, and cultural changes have posed serious questions for 


the schools, and particularly for English teachers charged with the primary 
responsibility of helping all children become literate, 


The shape of things to come 


Radical changes in the English curriculum and in methods of teaching English 


: e 
ols will be larger and serve more students, as MOT 


Ories for remedial help i i ch, flexible 


” Progress in Education, U.S.A, Depart: P Washing- 
ton, D.C., DE 10005-61 B, p, 19. -nent of Health, Education and Welfare, 
” Conant, Slums and Suburbs, p. 18. 
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or five hundred students, teaching machines which may take over much of 
the work teachers are now doing, and classes taught by television. The com- 
prehensive high school recommended in the Conant reports may gradually re- 
place the small-town high school. Some communities are experimenting with 
the ungraded high school, in which each student may proceed in each course 
according to his own rate."! 

A wide variety of elective courses in English and opportunities for in- 
dependent study are being offered in high schools as well as in the colleges. 
Under such programs, as one college dean points out, “Students learn first 
that they must, and then that they can, read serious books without a teachers’ 
gloss.” 32 ý 

School days have been lengthened in many communities, and some have 
planned a longer school year. Summer schools offering remedial work, classes 
for students with special interests, and accelerated or advanced work for 
superior students are common.** Some universities have offered gifted high 
school seniors the opportunity to enroll in summer-school Advanced Placement 
classes, ` 

Well-planned new schools will include a different kind of English class- 
room. It is recommended that such classrooms have facilities for classroom 
libraries, flexible seating arrangements, films and slides, overhead projectors 
and TV, recording equipment, and files that teachers might use for displaying 
books, periodicals, and students’ work; for large-group instruction or small- 
Sroup conferences; for illustrating structure and organization; for evaluating 
Oral work; and for filing students’ compositions.** f 

Teaching English as a second language to thousands of today’s youth 
will undoubtedly assume a larger place in the curriculum of the future. New 
textbooks, materials, language laboratories, and methods of teaching will make 
it Possible for non-English-speaking children to gain mastery of their adopted 
tongue and become literate users of the English language.** 

Textbooks of tomorrow may be different, too. Paperback texts in units 
of instruction prepared for schools by several publishers have provided a new 
flexibility for English curricula.” New books designed for children from cul- 
turally different backgrounds*? may open the doors of reading for many more 


a . » 
" Abraham Lass and Jerome S. Bruner, “The Nongraded High School: Two Views,” Satur- 
a 


Y Review, vol. 47 J -72 

= > vol. 47, Jan. 18, 1964, pp. 70-72. 

John S. Dickhoff. “Teacher Go Home,” Saturday Review, vol. 44, July 15, 1961, pp. 52-54. 
Extending the School Year, Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, 

a g hington, D.C., 1961. 

w g Ommon, op. cit., p, 373. = 

of Se C. C. Fries, Teaching and Learning of English as a Foreign Language, The University 

a0 Michigan Press, Ann Arbor, Mich., 1963. 

a ae the bibliographies of chapters on literary forms, and Chap. 15. 
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American youth. Books are being designed and written in response pices 
voiced by Dr. Otto Klineberg and other critics of ee, ae ee x al 
books displaying our diversity and cultural pluralism.** Boo s y = been 
the excitement and fascination of the study of language, and esd j tie eee 
young people much of the heritage of the world’s great literature, are beg 
ning to be written for tomorrow’s students,” 


Large-group instruction 


Experiments in variations of class size have been carried on in eee 
schools, often with the aid of foundation grants. Beginning with the etd 
tion that there is no optimum class size for all subjects and levels, waar 
have tried to identify topics and subjects which might be taught pn A 
classes, by lecture, or by television; those which would most apaa oe 
taught in small groups of twelve or fifteen; and those which could be exp 
in independent study by mature students. , — 

Large-group instruction in English is often given in practical sig i on 
as outlining, dictionary work, punctuation, note taking, and the like. T ais pa 
of one teacher for 100 to 300 students makes possible small-group meetings 
informal discussion of literature and student writing. 


Team teaching 


Theoretically, large- 
to give demonstration le 
years of teaching to wor 
work of the classroom t 


and small-group instruction allows master ane 
Ssons, permits interns during their first and oe 
k with them, and allows much of the practical dete 
o be carried on by teacher aides, 


Teacher aides 
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of instruction and m 


e 
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Teaching by television 


Teaching by closed-circuit television is still too expensive a mode of in- 
struction for the majority of public schools, but many have tried it. In the 
mid-sixties an estimated 15 million students in elementary schools through 
college received part of their instruction daily by television. It is estimated 
that by 1971 television will be used during about a third of the students’ class 
time. The telephone, too, has been pressed into educational service, and 
teachers have experimented with lectures via telephone broadcast over school 
public-address systems. Most experiments have indicated that skills in punc- 
tuation, mechanics, spelling, and the like can be taught as successfully by 
television as by regular class procedures.*" Although the results in composition, 
poetry, and such subjects are more difficult to measure, educational television 
programs in the techniques of poetry, contemporary literature, and others 
have been offered by universities with dramatic success, and Boston’s pilot 
course on the humanities, shown to high schools throughout the Boston area, 
gained enthusiastic response from teachers of both college-preparatory and 
terminal classes who saw the films Our Town, Oedipus Rex, and Hamlet.** 
As experiments become more widespread and carefully set up and controlled, 
new answers may be forthcoming to the question of the effectiveness of tele- 
vised teaching in such a subject as English. 


Teaching machines and programmed instruction 


Schools are investigating teaching machines which provide the student 
with a means of instructing himself, checking his answer to find whether he 
has made an error. Proponents of teaching machines maintain that the saving 
of teacher time and the help given students who may learn with only the aid 
of the machine will be important factors in providing instruction in a period 
of overcrowded classrooms. At the present time such machines are expensive 
and relatively rare in the classroom. Except for machines which are designed 
to improve the speed of reading and reading skills, the majority of topics in 
= English classroom lend themselves better to programmed instruction by 

ooks.43 


< Compendium of Televised Education, vol. 11, Sept. 1, 1964, Michigan State University 
ress, East Lansing, Mich., foreword. See also Teaching by Television, Ford Foundation 
and Fund for the Advancement of Education, New York, 1959. 

Miriam Goldstein, “Humanities through Television,” English Journal, vol. 49, April, 1960, 
PP. 250-255. 

The principles of the teaching machine or of programmed learning emphasize the need 
for dividing the thing to be learned into very small sequential steps and the necessity for 
anmediate reinforcement of learning through correct responses. (See B. F. Skinner, “The 
Science of Learning and the Art of Teaching,” in Arthur A. Lumsdaine and Robert Glaser 
(eds. ), Teaching Machines and Programmed Learning: A Source Book, NEA, Department 
of Audio-Visual Instruction, Washington, D.C., 1960, pp. 99-113.) 
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Programmed texts have proved valuable as a method of pion. aes 
subject matter into simple and logical learning steps, providing —— and 
which students may proceed as quickly or as slowly as they are Sape a Saat 
providing homework, laboratory exercises, and other materials ee “A 
supplement the exchange of ideas between student and teacher and ea n 
teacher free to invest his best energies in creative teaching.“ To the text ; 
grammar, vocabulary, spelling, and linguistics have been added images y 
designed texts in such subjects as poetry, prosody, and composition. o 

Some advantages of such texts are that they permit individualized ins 
tion, allowing each student to proceed 
student in the class answers eve 
detect trouble spots. 


at ever 
at his own pace; they ensure that ev A 
ry question; and they enable the teacher 
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Government support has led to the improvement in the teaching of the 
sciences, mathematics, and foreign languages, but congressional bills proposed 
to aid the teaching of English and school libraries have lagged far behind. 
The extension of the National Defense Education Act in 1964 to include sup- 
port for college and school programs in English makes possible similar im- 
provements in the teaching of the humanities. 


Project English 


So urgent is the problem of designing new curricula and preparing teach- 
ers that funds have been made available by the Congress through the Office 
of Education's Cooperative Research Branch to establish curriculum centers 
for working on methods, materials, and research. As research, experimenta- 
tion, and demonstration continues, improved curricula for sequential patterns 
of teaching reading, composition, language skills, and the development of new 
materials may be expected to come from these centers. 


The CEEB 


Further efforts to give support and direction to curriculum revision in the 
schools have been made by the Commission on English of the College Entrance 
Examination Board. The first summer institutes designed to develop sample 
curricula leading to integrated and articulated English programs for all four 
high school years were begun in 1962 under the Commission’s direction. In the 
Summer institute workshops directed by the CEEB, teachers develop materials 
for use in their own schools. In addition to the summer workshops, the Com- 
mission’s program includes a series of kinescopes designed for teacher-training 
classes and English department meetings; a collection of End-of-Year Exami- 
nations in English*® written by the Commission and tested in pilot schools, 
Sample syllabi in literature, language, and composition prepared through 
Summer institutes and the follow-up program, and continuing guidance for 
teachers of English who wish to grow in the profession. 


Other efforts 


Other groups are participating, too, in the efforts to improve the educa- 
tion of teachers of English and to provide opportunities for study, research, 
and curriculum planning. The NCTE regularly sponsors summer workshops 
™ cooperation with colleges and universities, as well as a series of three-day 
Workshops preceding the national convention at Thanksgiving. The NEA’s 
Pr oject on English Composition has set up nine centers to offer summer work- 
shops and develop in-service training programs. Since 1951, the John Hay 


“ See example on pp. 235-236. 
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Fellowships offered to outstanding high school teachers have — a ae 
portunities for study to hundreds of American teachers. Yale University’s 
annual English conference conducted since 1955 
of reports of speakers and committees on tl 
state, regional, and university conferences 
tinuing education for teachers in almost e 
scopes demonstrating me 
the CEEB and by the 
and Minnesota. 
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What do you care for Caesar, who yourself 
Are in three parts divided, and must find, 
conn Past daydream and rebellion and bravado, 


The final shape and substance of your mind? 


CONSTANCE CARRIER 1 


The learner and his world 


Youth in the world of today 


The adolescents between the ages of thirteen and eighteen in our schools are 
often, like Peter, in conflict between the imperious demands of their personal 
and social needs and the intellectual development through which, if they are 
Successful, they will find the “final shape and substance” of their minds. It 
has long been recognized that schools and teachers must provide conditions 
favorable to the personal and social as well as intellectual growth of boys and 
girls. Recent research in adolescent psychology has indicated ways of utiliz- 
ing knowledge about adolescent growth to provide the most favorable environ- 
ment for learning, and to select the materials for teaching which engage young 
people most completely and absorbedly in the tasks of learning. 

The children now in our junior and senior high schools were born shortly 
after World War II. They have never known a world in which a war, cold or 
hot, was not going on; they have grown up in an era of postwar prosperity. 
The adolescents in our classes must be viewed against the background of 
rapidly shifting economic, social, and political patterns: a world of more 
Cars, more TV sets, newer and larger schools, and larger classes than any 
other generation has known. They are the children of the atomic age, brought 
into the world in the dark shadow of Hiroshima and inevitably influenced by 
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From “To Peter at Fourteen,” in Rolfe Humphries (ed.), New Po 
f Constance Carrier. 
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all that atomic power and the race for space imply. Theis is = yp 
beatnik, the angry young man, the existentialist. But it is also re . pote 3 
ever more powerful United Nations, of the Peace Corps, and oi a i otaa 
ban treaty. Today’s youth is interested in space ships and jet airp Te a 
cars and drag races, but also in idealistic youth movements, in i ca 
underprivileged children, and in classes and summer-school wor 
a me maturity in our contemporary culture involves ee ed 
known to other cultures, where adolescence seems to be a less stormy peri 
of life than it is in ours. Some of the contrasts between these cultures and out 
rovide instructive insights for teachers2 
es The nature of the wodi in which he grows up presents problems ru 
obstacles to an easy growth into maturity for the young person ig: 
complex automated world described in Chapter 1 has meant a pine tnd 
vocational opportunities for many. A future of making parts on an Pa rd 
line or of routine office jobs without responsibility involves a loss of iden a 
which does not challenge the best energies or the creativity of many yeu E 
people. “The closed college door” represents another kind ob limanan, 
increased numbers of young people vie in the highly competitive scran 
for admission to crowded colleges, wed 
For large numbers of our youth, school life is something to be ET? oo 
until they reach their sixteenth birthday. In city slums nearly half the chi ot 
drop out of school in grades nine, ten, eleven, and twelve.* The a panel 
period of compulsory schooling and diminishing employment for the you 
has resulted in such large numbers of joble. 
the President proposed in 1961 th 
portunity Act of 1964 provided for 
ment. The search for individu 
significant, and responsible wor 


youth. In addition to the dimi 
sibility, 


ss youths under twenty-one an 
at Congress take action. The Economic i n 
a Job Corps to train such youth for emp a 
ality in a mass culture, and for ae 
k and family life are major tasks for toc a 
nution of vocational opportunity and M 
growing up today involves problems not characteristic of ae 
societies or of an earlier era, Many are common to a mass culture: the mobi ra 
and consequent rootlessness of many families, increasing disorientation © 
family life, the prolonged period of youth’s on ia 
family, the change from a largely rural to a | a 
tensions—all these aspects of today’s culture 
of growing from childhood into maturity, 
The teacher of English today 
tional, intellectual, 
adolescent growth. 


economic dependence 

ats ra 
argely urban population, nas 
combine to complicate the tas 


: mo- 
recognizes the interplay of physical, Sin 
and social factors in learning and the roles of eac "Ane 
He is aware, too, of the problems of the emotionally 
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A mo ee has pointed out in Coming of Age in Samoa: A Psychological w 
rimitive Youth for Western Civilization, William M Inc., New 

1928. (Paper: Mentor Books, 1949.) Te A Mamow PR 
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turbed children who are found more and more frequently in the average class- 
room of today’s crowded schools. The gifted, the retarded, the children of the 
slums, those of various racial, ethnic, and national backgrounds, the aggressive 
child, and the juvenile delinquent all spend time in our classrooms and demand 
recognition and understanding. 

The teacher of adolescents who has had in his college training a course 
in child development or adolescent psychology has a useful context in 
which to view the students he meets in the classroom. As he faces boys and 
girls of twelve or fourteen or sixteen, the abstractions of the psychology text 
become translated into reality. Often he goes back to the books he has read 
and looks at them in a new light, that of the life situation in which he leads 
those under his direction to learn about the English language and its litera- 
ture. All he can remember about what he has learned and all he can add to 
that knowledge will be important. The teacher with an understanding of 
youth and its development has in his grasp the means of leading individual 
boys and girls to find enchantment in books, to master the written and 
spoken language, and to enjoy using their minds to question, to think, and to 
learn, i 

While he does not confuse his role as teacher of English with that of the 

physician, psychiatrist, or the sociologist, he realizes that his role as an under- 
standing adult who offers both support and firmness plays an essential part in 
the young person’s growth. His encouragement of the shy and withdrawn 
child may be the key which unlocks the ability to express thoughts in writing 
or speaking; his acceptance of the hostile and rebellious disturbed youth may 
be the first step toward socialization and subsequent intellectual achieve- 
ment. 
_._ We are realizing today that many potentially gifted youth remain un- 
identified in school or achieve little because of social and emotional handicaps. 
The child from the slums often does not look at academic achievement as a 
goal worthy of his effort or is incapable of believing he can attain success in 
School or in a career: children from broken families and disturbed homes carry 
too much anxiety to be able to do well in school. Many gifted young people 
have emotional problems which stand in the way of learning. 

The program in English, enlisting the students’ own drives toward 
maturity, recognizing current interests, and creating new ones, can lead youth 
to intellectual excellence even as it serves their emotional need to grow from 
dependence into maturity. The teachers awareness of adolescent growth, 
needs, and interests can provide an invaluable guide for selecting materials, 
methods, and content in the English curriculum. The following pages sug- 
Eest ways in which this understanding of the developmental tasks of youth* 


4 P 
The discussion of these developmental tasks is drawn from many of the excellent studies 


SE adolescent growth and development, but particularly from the treatment of the necessary 


Steps to maturity in Robert J. Havighurst. Developmental Tasks and Education, Longmans, 


reen & Co., Ine., New York, 1953. 
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Physical development 


á penen schanges of ado- 

The teen-ager may worry considerably ee ie maple foo, tay 
lescence occur in him more or less rapidly than in his er mt nae especially 
fail to understand the significance of these differences in ; i daydreaming: 
during the junior high school years. Problems of eo are often 
childishness, irresponsibility, and attention-getting hoa naftai becomes 
by-products of these concerns. The small, underdeveloped a ik a for ia üm 
unbearably troublesome in the classroom in order to compe me rapidly than 
certainty about his masculinity, Girls whose figures mature mor so fs ndo 
those of their peers often grow round-shouldered or réfuise cA ers, proud of 
classwork which requires that they stand before the class. et : cate ani 
their emerging femininity, emulate movie idols by wearing tight $ 
narrow skirts. 

Teachers of early adolescents often see the most st wventh-grade 
differences in physical development and growth. Pictures of : a inches in 
class often show boys varying from each other as much as fi ee gangling, 
height, and ranging from plump, childish bodies and faces to 7 $ with the 
definitely masculine ones. Some girls at this age are still little em na rounde 
straight-up-and-down figures of the ten-year-old; others have oe hairdos: 
curves of young women and show skill in wearing lipstick and u differ- 
Our English programs very often ignore these startling T ha same 
ences and present both children and the precociously mature wit A to read. 
fare: the same theme topics, the same grammar drills, the same Bae vaseqquent 

During the period of rapid physical development and co fortable 
awkwardness and self-consciousness, youth should find speaking as in discus” 
an experience as possible, The comfort offered by the group in pane tanding 
sion or choral speaking, or that of sitting behind a desk rather than sta 
before the class, helps awkward youth gain ease in speaking. e the 

Reading, too, should serve adolescent growth. Teachers are awar 
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to reassuring youth about the normality of its concerns about growth takes 
little time in the year’s program but may have important effects in lessening 


worry and freeing the young person to develop more intellectual interests. 


Emotional development 


The physical changes of adolescence have their psychological parallels. 
Wide variations in emotional development exist. The fifteen-year-old kept 
dependent by his parents may think and feel as a child, while the boy or girl 
of the same age who has had to assume serious responsibilities early may be 
a nearly mature adult. 

The staggering cost to human happiness of mental illness today both to 
the individual and to society is ample evidence that schools and society are 
rightfully concerned about including in the curriculum materials and activities 
which promote mental health. Teachers spend much of their time in today’s 
schools struggling to teach children with emotional problems that block learn- 
ing, produce reading disabilities, result in aggression or withdrawal, and 
produce disruptive disciplinary problems. Emotional problems in adolescence 
are enormously costly to the individuals who wrestle with them, to the welfare 
of other adolescents with whom disturbed children associate, and to the so- 
ciety of which they will be members and raise families who will suffer the 
damaging consequences of their conflicts. 

Such children can effectively prevent the progress of those who want to 
learn, Many of these young people carry heavy burdens of anxiety: they 
Worry over parents who are ill, physically or mentally; divorces or separations, 
whether they have occurred or are impending; financial insecurity, parental 
alcoholism, or the desertion of the family by a parent. Their relations with 
parents, brothers, or sisters are often strained to the breaking point. Neither 
the teacher nor the schools can change the home situation, but there are ways 
in which teachers can help such students.® 


What the teacher can do 


For many a troubled youth the first step to social adjustment and school 
achievement has been the establishment of a relationship with an understand- 
ing teacher to whom he could look for acceptance, support, direction, and 
encouragement. For such young people, talking and writing about pressing 


Seriousness of these concerns for adolescents. See H. H. Remmers and D. H. Radler, The 
American Teenager, The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Inc., Indianapolis, 1957, chap. 3, and 
awrence R, Frank and Mary Frank, Your Adolescent at Home and at School, The Viking 
0359S, Inc., New York, 1956, chap. 2. 
aoe schools there are no provisions 
and ing them in the regular classroom. Some helpful sugge 
fr David Wineman, The Aggressive Child (including Chi 
°m Within), The Free Press of Glencoe, New York, 1957. 
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problems, sometimes with classmates and sometimes in ae 
with a teacher, along with reading about those who have hac a robo 
lems has provided the first step to rehabilitation as it did with pee = te ik 
in jail who turned to books, talks with other prisoners, and writing s 
nderstanding.’ s PR 
" Dilan sili from classroom teachers has resulted in gains in neo 
achievement, prevention of failures and dropouts, and more positive a i a 
toward work, school, and society. Since the English teacher deals more on K 
than most teachers with the thoughts and feelings of youth, he can ples 
important role in salvaging many adolescents who would otherwise be los 
fail to reach their potential for living and learning. flicts 

The teacher of English can offer help with some of the common con oy 
of adolescence often merely by “listening with the third ear,” by sa peat an 
accepting audience—of one person or of the class—for talking and inte 
and by recommending the right books at the right time to the right po a 
The major energies and interests of adolescents are turned toward the fo ee 
ing developmental tasks through which the individual must work in 
progress toward maturity, 

Achieving independence. The te 
battle to become independent of his 
anxiety that these problems rank high 
The amount of freedom or discipline, 
privileges, and responsibilities, and th 
often the basis for ar 
his relationships with 
affection, scholastic a 


nsions resulting from the ailoleseenti 
parents and family produce so m 
on every list of adolescent difficulties. 
the having and managing of allowances, 
e attempts to decide on career goals an 
gument or outright conflict. Closely related to these a 
brothers and sisters, his rivalry with them for parenta 
chievement, material possessions, and social all 
all more important goals during adolescence than during childhood. Units e 

family life and problems of growing up, frequently included in the Cory 
junior high school curriculum, provide valuable opportunities for talking 
writing, and reading about such matters. Class reading of such books n 
Rawlings The Yearling, Steinbeck’s The Red Pony, Steffens’ Boy on H orsebac i 
as well as other books which show adolescents struggling with their problems 
inevitably results in discussion of the problems of the readers themselves. Th 


* Two examples are instructive here, On 
mous,” filmed at the Boys’ Republic in 
tary group-therapy meeting, and he 
value of this kind of talk is expressed in the words of one boy: “What you say helps oat 
what I say may help you to look at thi i 
of the accepting adult: sometimes a questioner, but never a judge. ency 
A sociological study conducted tsity showed that juvenile ging “4 
in ta 
8. A group of boys talked about themselves in in 
í ed that typically they passed through five stages g ency 
the series of interviews: apathy, anger, despair, insight, and transformation, The deling” 
rate after a year was half of what mi a ; 


; ite’ 
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in the New York Times, August 5, 1962, p. L.) n expected for such a group 
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young adult must win his independence not only from the parents but also 
from the need for control by other adults. His training during the high school 
years should help him move from dependence on authority for contro] and 
discipline to self-sufficiency, or the ability to set his own tasks and goals; he 
must learn to discipline himself, to accept responsibility, and to direct his 
Own actions wisely. He must move, in Riesman’s phrase, from “other-directed- 
ness” to autonomy; from the need to conform in order to be popular or loved 
to the ability to stand alone, if need be, and to obey his inner controls.’ The 
giant step the adolescent takes toward maturity by becoming capable of 
regulating his own life and actions, making his own decisions, and living 
independently as an adult is a result of a series of smaller steps taken during 
the years from twelve to eighteen. 

Adjusting to sex roles. Psychologists see adolescence as a transition from 
childhood to the time when the youth adjusts not only to a changing and 
maturing body, but also to a concept of himself as an adult who accepts his 
Sex role with satisfaction. Many men and women never fully adjust to their 
Masculinity or femininity and spend their lives warring against the role into 
which their biological makeup has cast them. The overprotected boy, inclined 
to effeminacy, may find satisfaction in biographies and novels about fully 
Masculine men who have achieved in the field of the arts, literature, or 
intellectual activity rather than in athletic prowess, battle, or dangerous ad- 
venture; the tomboy, reluctant to abandon blue jeans for more feminine attire, 
needs assurance that her feminine role is a worthy one in the eyes of her 
Peers, and evidence of the satisfactions of womanhood and motherhood. 
Books have provided this for many girls. Sigrid Undset’s Kristin Lavransdatter, 
Willa Cather’s My Antonia, Jessamyn Wests The Friendly Persuasion, and 
others offer portraits of fully maternal women, finding satisfaction and joy in 
family life. The sudden metamorphosis of the heroine of Carson McCullers’ 
The Member of the Wedding from the tomboy Frankie to the lipsticked 
F. Jasmine Adams” is the perfect example of the working out of this youthful 
ilemma, 

; For older boys and girls during the senior high school years, reading and 
Writing may explore patterns of family life and of marriage. Mann’s Budden- 
brooks, Tolstoi’s Anna Karenina, and Galsworthy’s The Forsyte Saga have 
helped many young adults clarify their own sense of values about marriage 
and the family. 

; Searching for identity. The basic task of adolescence is self-identifica- 
tion.” Our culture does not encourage the building of a clear self-image, yet 
Psy chologists today maintain that it is the concept of self which determines 
the way the adolescent views himself in his relation to society. His sex role, 
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his status as an independent, self-directed, or dependent person, = ene" i 
his ability to learn and to achieve, his role as a delinquent, a tough aie 
a contributing member of society are all manifestations of his deepest fe 

t himself.!° > 
a eternal problems of the search for identity are the universal aae 
of man, reflected in literature for centuries: Who am I? What is it ta jrak 
man? Of what am I capable? What am I here for? Every adolescent pao E 
age-old human questions, and it is the responsibility of the Englis | n 
above all others to assist in the search by first directing youth to the literat p 
in which such problems are explored, and by then guiding his talking a 
writing in such a way that he clarifies the answers for himself." , e 

A characteristic expression of these adolescent feelings is this uncort 


paper by a tenth-grade girl: 


Who Am 1? 


| am an average teenage girl and | feel this is quite an experience. | cry at pag 
and get dramatic and dig Elvis and anything with a calypso beat. | read ph pad 
Hemingway and Buck. | also enjoy the ballet, and love to talk for hours on the P me 

Being a teenage girl | associate with other teenagers. We go to parties, aap ñ 
and church. We have erratic eating habits, potato chips, ice-cream, choclate, 4 
cucumbers all at one sitting. imes: 

We dress to suit all the latest fads which | must admit, are rather ridiculous at ti uda 
The girls like nothing better than to get all dressed in a new party dress, or wear pann 


“ r their 
shorts wherever they go. The boys wear white buck snapjacks and novel cufflinks, O 
comfortable pair of old dungarees. 


We like to laugh, enjoy ourselves, and have a good time. , art. 
There is one part of the teenager that not everyone knows, That is the serious P 
In a few years I'll have to go out into the world. Will | be a success? What’s anpa io 
in the world? Everyone seems to be opposing everybody else. Why can’t we live 1n p to 
and harmony? Why am | here and what is my purpose in life? | am glad and PO thet 
be an American and to be free, but why can’t all the people everywhere be free! are 
are just a few of the questions that run through a teenager's mind. At times aes 
confused and mixed-up about things that we don’t comprehend. All this makes 4 
ager a teenager and a young person on the brink of adulthood. 
Yes, | feel that being a teenager is quite an experience. 


ips 
In his struggle to clarify his concept of self, the young person often bee i 
by conforming to the 


h : ; me 
A image his parents have of him; later the role he <n 
with friends is all important. Stil] later, he chooses young adults with we ly; 

identify and fictional or real-life heroes and models to emulate. Gradu“ 


” Ruth Strang, The Adolescent Views Himself; A Psychology of Adolescence, McGr 
Book Company, New York, 1957, develops this point of view. } 

A discussion of literature as a means of obtaining insight into self is given in e 
and 15. 
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however, he must crystallize in his own thinking the role he wishes to play, 
the kind of person he wants to be; he must formulate his own ideals, standards, 
and philosophy of life. As psychologists have pointed out, the dark view of the 
world held by many adolescents is subject to change.’ Writing, reading, and 
group discussion of goals and standards have helped many young people take 
a more positive view of the future. 

Clarifying vocational goals. The young idealistic adolescent, emerging 
from childish fantasies about the glamorous romantic adult roles he wishes to 
assume, must gradually form a realistic idea of his abilities and limitations and 
learn to accept them without loss of self-respect. Not many would-be doctors 
or lawyers have the ability to take the rigorous training these professions 
demand. Not all girls are fitted to be nurses or airline hostesses. Psychologists 
point out the romantic quality of many early vocational choices (ballet danc- 
ing, missionary work, medicine) and suggest that while these choices may not 
be practical in themselves they may be useful in providing a basis for a shift 
to related but more realistic goals."* Confused, immature thinking about voca- 
tional aims often finds expression in writing, as in this brief, uncorrected paper 
bya fourteen-year-old girl: 


My Plans for the Future 


As for my plans in the future, | would like to be an airline hostess. My first reason is 
that 1 like airplanes. | always like to go up in an airplane and when | look down | 
can see many things, My second reason is that | like many people who are traveling. 
l would like to help these people who are traveling. | think it would be wonderful be- 
cause | like people. Also a hostess will have a chance to travel to many strange places. 
l know that to be a hostess | will have to have college work. But | will need nursing 
experience to. I’m not quite sure how much nursing | will need or what college | will go 
to. | think it is one year. | would like to be many things but | like this in perticular. After 


this | would like to be a nurse if | can not be a hostess. 


Such papers need examination and discussion to clarify the student's thinking 
and to lead to the reasoned search for a satisfying career which will challenge 
the individual's best abilities. The exploration of the world of work and the 
Choice of worthwhile vocational aims involve the realistic assessment of 
Capabilities and aptitudes. The course in English need not and should not 

©come a course in psychology, but recognition of the role of the emotions in 
language and literature and awareness of the individual’s need to perform his 
developmental tasks can help adolescents to greater acceptance and under- 
Standing of themselves and of others and can thereby ensure them of more 
Satisfying lives as human beings. Reading, writing, and talking have always 
Served such ends. 


12 
a prang, op. cit., chap. 3. 
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Social development 


A number of factors in addition to biological inheritance ap ena 
makeup affect the intellectual growth of youth. Each stage of > Sl Ms 
related to the life of the boy or girl as a member of the group. a sree 
belong, one of the most powerful of adolescent drives, affects prem € shea a 
school, toward learning, and toward authority. It is helpful to the tee on 
recognize that during adolescence the social group becomes the 0 pom 
portant influence in shaping the standards, values, ideals, and often the eh 
tional, educational, and social goals of boys and girls. The group to w 
the adolescent owes his allegiance—the boys and girls with whom he studies, 
dates, and socializes—plays an important role in his development. pie 

Belonging to such a group is the first step toward independence ae 2 
child, who heretofore has been most strongly influenced by his home envir : 
ment and parental approval. In attempting to free himself from parental eed 
trol, the young boy or girl takes group behavior as a model, Conflict betw ee 
the values of the group and its pressures and individual standards often a 
comes acute during adolescence. Although the siren song of the peor EORR 
irresistible, especially for the youngster unsure of himself, individual a 
sciences are frequently strong, and the young adolescent is usually eager to 


right. The Franks observe: 


; à ) that 
+ very often young people get caught up in a pattern (not in their own group 
puts heavy accent on popularity: who dates and wh ene 
is most reckless, and so on. The incredible fact is that each one of these adolesce 


Š i wt ted by 
have high standards and ideals for himself, but seeing his world as it is represen 
his peers, he must, as he thinks, conform,14 


z who 
o doesn’t, who is sought after, 


Because the admiration and approval of the 
young person, many disciplinary beh 
adolescents prefer the authority of th 
tors. Many somewhat antisocial child 
for their teachers. Schools and ad 
of the peer group make use of its 1 
and work for ways in which 
constructively pursued.!5 

Attitudes toward leaders 
toward certain vocatio 
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To be useful, atte 
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avior problems arise from the ioe 
e group to that of teachers or admin aip 
ren band together to make life miser ES 
ministrators who recognize the pressu os 
eaders to influence other young adolesce pê 
group activities and group decisions may 


S, 
hip, toward the prestige of athletes or aoe! 
nal goals, toward gangs and their achievements Tacto: 
y conditioned by the group than by any other single i the 
mpts to change attitudes must include ways in which 


4 Ibid., p. 303. 
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* Sociometric techniques have provided some useful ways of doing this, See discuss 
Chap. 4. 
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approval of more socially desirable goals and achievements may come from 
the groups young people associate with.’ 
Riesman points out that language, too, is a powerful peer-group tool: 


For the insiders language becomes a chief key to the taste and mood currents that are 
Prevalent in this group at any moment. For the outsiders, including adult observers, 
language becomes a mysterious opacity, constantly carrying peer-group messages which 
are full of precise meanings that remain untranslatable. 

. Language . . . is used in the peer-groups today much as popular tunes seem 
to be used: as a set of counters by which one establishes that one is “in” and by which 
one participates in the peer-group’s arduously self-socializing “work.” 17 


The language of the group is so special, such a hallmark of the students’ 
current stage of adolescence, that the teacher may find in it a rich mine of 
material for language study. The currency and transitoriness of teen-age slang, 
the vividness of teen-age metaphor, and the use of language to signal mem- 
bership in various groups can be studied from the resources of the students’ 
own language in or out of school. Exercises in Chapters 3, 6, and 7 contain 
Suggestions for such study. 

Teachers in large metropolitan schools often are called upon to deal with 
near-delinquent youth or children from culturally deprived backgrounds. The 
teacher's understanding and successful handling of these adolescents is often 
the deciding factor in their staying in school, and at times may be the de- 
ciding factor in their transition to acceptable adult society rather than to 
delinquency. As one perceptive teacher observes of the children in a “black- 
board jungle” school in Manhattan: 


. these kids with the black leather jackets and shaggy haircuts and booing, jeering 
voices . . . are really the most pitiful group of scared lost mixed-up kids that ever were 
turned, unwanted, out into a big dirty city. When taken away from the protective gang, 
they are not only amazingly defensive and frightened, but also almost afraid to admit 
or believe that their names are Joe or John. . .. They seem to crave affection, ad- 
miration, understanding, and when sure that these are being genuinely offered, thrive 
on them and drop the loud cruel protection of the gang.!8 


One teacher with long experience in working with adolescents from 
foreign backgrounds makes a plea to teachers to respect the cultural integrity 
of such children, who often use language “as a weapon and a wall” to preserve 
the dignity of self.1° 


James S. Coleman, The Adolescent Society: The Social Life of the Teen-ager and Its 
"eet on Education, The Free Press of Glencoe, New York, 1961, p. 320. 
mgo man et al., op. cit, pp. j 
vs uzanne i wry Coates Cultivate Gardens in ‘Blackboard Jungles; ” MAT 
ck ewsletter, Yale University, October, 1956, pp. 6-7. 
Charles J. Calitri, “Language and the Dignity of Youth,” Saturday Review, vol. 46, July 
> 1963, pp. 46-61. 
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In general, it is not difficult to understand the steps that youth takes = 
the way from peer group to gang. The need for belonging, go w 
rejection by many of the closed social groups in schools, when combinea oaa 
parental indifference, neglect, or abuse, makes the gang powerfully vee ome 
to many youths from all strata of society. As the boys in the musical te 
Side Story say, “A guys an orphan without a gang.” The gang amer o ga 
solidarity of the group; it thrives on and is united by conflict; it offers a eet 
for the tensions and aggressions of adolescence; it intensifies and extrapola i 
normal adolescent rebellion against parents and teachers to include almost a 
authority figures in society. f ifi 

In some measure, these tensions operate in the growing up of all you i 
The difference between the normal youth and the delinquent lies most — = 
the availability of some kind of help with these problems, and the presenc 
of a strong, supporting adult who can reinforce the young person s E 
for socially acceptable values. One of the tragic themes in reports abont 
delinquents is the frequency with which the attempt to break away from n 
gang fails for lack of such support. When the break is successful, it is wee 
often because some adult helped the youth bridge the gap between asoc! 
living and socially approved goals. i oi 

The program in English can provide reading and topics for discuss! 
which help youth work toward constructive rather than asocial group at 
individual behavior. Student discussions about goals and values can be of pos 
tive value in the English class, Ruth Strang says: 


When young people discuss topics relating to themselves, they speak from the voor 
Point of their own first-hand experiences. . . . Panels of gifted children have given a 
insight into school procedures that bore or frustrate them; they present a sound coat 
of the kind of education they want and need. Juvenile delinquents tell us about pignis 
conditions in their lives and give us glimpses of their need for attention, respect, ane for 
sponsibility. Panels of high school students who have reading difficulties make a plea 
understanding and for more effective instruction and meaningful reading material.” 


Intellectual development 


The widening intellectual interests of u 
make these years exciting adventures for both student and teacher. Thought e 
college teachers point out that it is during the secondary-school years that ae 
young person’s values, tastes, and intellectual interests are formed. The o 
velopment of the studenť’s language is of primary concern to the teacher ü 
English, and determines to a large extent the materials he studies at the vao, 
stages of his development. Knowledge about the ways in which students 10% 
affects curricular content and design, and determines choices of materia!s 
propriate to youth of differing intellectual capacities and interests. Relate 
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the process of learning, too, are the cultural attitudes toward intellectual 
achievement which often determine the success of the individual in learning 
and the choice of his intellectual goals. 

The adolescent and his language. Language is the learner's most im- 
portant tool and the key to his intellectual development. His ability to think 
effectively depends in great part on his skill with language. For many years the 
verbal aptitude test of the College Entrance Examination Board has proved the 
most reliable index of academic success. The teacher of English will have a 
significant role in furthering the language development of boys and girls. Some 
understanding of the linguistic road the learner has traveled is helpful to the 
teacher who plans the content of the course. 

Much that has been learned in recent years about the language of children 
is useful in illuminating the language behavior and attitudes toward language 
of adolescents. Early studies in children’s use of language have revised 
drastically our notions about children’s vocabularies. Studies estimate that 
the first-grade child knows 24,000 basic and derivative words, and the twelfth- 
grade child, 80,000.2' The steps from the birth cry to the child’s first recog- 
nizable word have been charted by observers who have shown how the bab- 
bling of the infant reproduces all the speech sounds which are articulated in 
any language. As the child learns through the stimulus of the adult speech 
around him, he selects the speech sounds of his family language. By the time 
he reaches adolescence, he loses the plastic ability of the infant to articulate 
the phonemes common to languages different from his own. 

__ Psychologists have shown what a miraculous feat the child’s early learn- 
ing of language is: by the time he is six he is in command of most of the basic 
Sentence structures and can generate sentences of his own based on their 
patterns. The role of babbling is of the utmost importance to his language de- 
velopment; without these years of practice and pleasure in the sound and 
articulation of words, he does not learn to speak. Without any formal study 
of sentence structure or vocabulary, the child, in six years, learns more about 
the language than we succeed in teaching him during twelve or fourteen years 
of study in English. His language grows and develops through his constant 
use and practice of it, through his high degree of motivation to use language 
for his personal and social needs, and through his eagerness for response from 
those with whom he wishes to communicate. Jesperson, the Danish gram- 
Marian, quoting a Slavic proverb, says, “If you wish to talk well, you must 
Murder the language first.” Through continuous practice and responsiveness 
from those who encourage his talking, the young child learns almost by him- 
Self to eliminate errors through his curiosity about correct forms. Usually no 
One teaches him that “Birds flied away,” is incorrect; he soon observes others 
Saying flew, Never again in school or in life is he in such a favorable environ- 


Ment for language learning. 
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The child’s sentence structure shows steady maturation, too. ot ape ers 
are complexes of meaning: da for “doll” may mean “I want my p e co Poll 
haps even have additional refinements, “Not that old rag doll = oie 
I got for my birthday yesterday.” His early sentences may be sl AE 
ones of two or three words; compound sentences begin at about age ih in the 
the first complex sentence after he is three, There is a steady growth 

i omplexity of his sentences.?? , 
— pi ia m ia of these facts about language development > ee 
child have significance for the teacher of adolescents. Of first a 
haps, is the role of motivation and satisfaction in early language cage o 
child gets recognition, praise, and satisfying response from his i r nlar 
learn language, or he does not learn well. Studies have shom PaRi eae 
brought up in institutions are retarded in language growth, as = a ihai 
from lower socioeconomic levels. Dorothea McCarthy has — Jec 
parental indifference or neglect in homes where mothers work and ee 3 nd 
stimulation in such environments are the most important factors wre pie 
to the language retardation of such children.2* The emotional and eee 
character of the child’s early language is also of foremost importance. a 
his earliest affectional memories are associated with his learning of i a 
emotional overtones and connotations cling to many of the words he act 
When the speech of the home becomes a subject for correction or par 
as it frequently is in schools, his resistance to change may be increase : aa 

The adolescent and his learning. The discussion of language ne 
ing in Chapter 3 outlines the major concepts of recent learning theory. ai a 
been indicated in the discussion of language, the young person’s comma 


; have 
language grows as he matures; the steps in this intellectual maturing fa- 
been summarized for 
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The adolescent years are those in which the young person, rightly chal- 

lenged, will attempt prodigious feats of reading and learning to test his pow- 
ers. He may attempt to read books beyond the limits of his comprehension: 
Tolstoi’s War and Peace, Prousts Remembrance of Things Past, or Kant’s 
Critique of Pure Reason. He may read voraciously in subjects that interest him 
and change these interests every few months. He may reject the tasks which 
seem meaningless and irrelevant only to seek out those which are important 
to him at the moment, though they are, perhaps, more difficult. Gilbert Highet 
tells of Jesuit schools in which boys challenged each other to “feats of brain- 
work which would astonish us nowadays,” for example, memorizing long pas- 
Sages and debating important problems. He observes that “really interesting 
challenges are required to elicit the hidden strengths of really complex 
minds.” 2 For some students, pressure to attain high standards is often 
effective. Albert Schweitzer claimed that a new teacher changed his life 
at fourteen by demanding the best from the dreamy boy threatened with 
losing his scholarship. The teacher’s words, “You have no right to have me give 
you beautiful music when you spoil everything you play,” were the challenge 
needed to produce the desire for perfection. 
, The process of ordering knowledge into some kind of meaningful structure 
1s essential for enduring learning. The importance of structure and the dis- 
astrous effect of lack of organization in the learning process is emphasized by 
Bruner: “The poor teacher permits so much irrelevant action to occur in such 
Self-obscuring sequences that only a genius could give a coherent account of 
what he had been up to. . . .”2% Piecemeal and fragmented programs fail to 
Provide the learner with a meaningful framework for what he learns. Students 
may experience pattern and order in perceiving the relationship between the 
nature of language and its spoken and written uses, and may also experience 
order and design in the forms of literature and writing studied during each 
year. Enduring learning takes place when the young student sees his own 
growth through sequences of learning experiences leading to clearly defined 
goals, 

As we have seen in Chapter 1, the emphasis today on concept learning, 
on immediate reinforcement of learning by the rewarding of correct responses, 
and on problem solving, inquiry, and discovery rather than the mastery of 
fact, is shaping the methods and materials we use for teaching. Because many 
concepts develop slowly in children’s thinking, psychologists advocate the 
enrichment of programs of learning by concrete experience and by numerous 
examples and illustrations of the concepts to be learned.** 
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Cultural attitudes toward learning. Family and cultural attitudes toward 
learning are influential in determining the strength of the motivation to learn 
and the intellectual goals toward which the individual is willing to work. In a 
situation where “all pressures of the culture unite to impress on the child the 
value of learning,” where learning is the pathway to the most valued male 
roles, and where it is accorded deep respect in the family and in society, 
children were found to be highly motivated to intellectual achievement despite 
a school environment of physical hardship, punishment, and backbreaking, 
often monotonous work.2® In families in which parents have little education 
and resent children who surpass them, in which study and intellectual achieve- 
ment are devalued and status is accorded to physical rather than intellectual 
achievement, children with high IQs are frequently found to be underachieve- 
ers. Children whose motivation is poor, who fear failure, and who lack self- 
esteem often “set their levels of aspiration relatively low.” #° 

The culture as a whole affects the intellectual aspirations and achievements 
of youth. Sociologists and writers have shown how the relatively classless 
society of childhood shifts quickly into rather rigidly stratified social classes 
during the years of secondary school. Hollinshead pointed out the powerful 
effect of social class on the adolescents he studied. He noted that lower-class 
children who found themselves pushed out of things in school while honors 
and special privileges accrued to upper-class students, were more likely than 
others to drop out of school early.#! Davis believed that intelligence tests 
discriminated between children from the highest and lowest socioeconomic 
levels, and indicated that schools have not learned much about the kinds of 
rewards and motivations which are successful with lower-class children.*? AC 
cording to Coleman, in the high school society in most schools, rewards for 


scholastic achievement have consistently lower status than those for athletic 
prowess,*3 


Youth in the classroom 


Today we recognize that young people of the widely varying backgrounds: 
interests, capabilities, and goals described in the preceding pages have dif- 

ions for learning and therefore require the use of different teach- 
and different approaches. Teachers frequently think of their 
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teaching tasks in terms of three large and frequently overlapping groups: the 
above-average and superior students (most, but not all, college-bound ); the 
large average group, including many whose education will end with the twelfth 
grade or their sixteenth birthday; and the slow learners, separated in most 
schools and frequently given remedial work. 

Any attempt at a three-group classification of the large, heterogeneous, 
widely varied aptitudes and interests such as those of our high school students 
is bound to present difficulties. Classes often contain students with IQ ranges 
of fifty or sixty points and differences of five or six grades in reading ability. 

There is much overlapping in the groups. Many of those whose parents 
insist on their placement in college-preparatory classes are not intellectually 
capable of college work. Many of the terminal students are of superior ability 
but are limited in aspiration or barred by financial status from going to college. 
Many of the slow learners are merely indifferent; rightly challenged, they 


might accomplish much. 


Superior students 


Recently, Advanced Placement Programs and honors classes for the gifted 
have provided enriched curricula for intellectually able students. Some schools 
have attempted to increase the prestige accorded by adolescent society to 
intellectual achievement by giving school recognition through awards, letters, 
honors, and privileges. Scholarship grants and achievement awards for the 
sciences, mathematics, and English are increasing, and seem to be gaining 
increasing respect in the high school group. 

Programs for the intellectually able might be much more stimulating than 
they frequently are. Some teachers believe that because of this a great many 
such students take far too little responsibility for their own learning and per- 
form required tasks without pursuing any individual inquiry of their own. 
Jacques Barzun has commented on the deadly character of many of the routine 
tasks we set for students, and the general lack of passion for intellectual in- 
quiry which makes work and study “habit-forming and indeed obsessional. a8 

The problem of providing the best education for the gifted is very serious. 
Measures of achievement now available cannot distinguish effectively between 
the so-called “school-bright” children—those who do well by academic stand- 
ards—and those whose creativity cannot be adequately measured by any 
educational instrument yet devised. Albert Einstein, Winston Churchill, 
Thomas Edison, and Thomas Mann are among those who were not successful 
in school. The potential talents of the creative student may be overlooked in 
schools, where he is frequently punished for nonconformity, lack of neatness, 
and daydreaming. Terman’s studies of gifted children found that teachers 
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high school students but by stimulating them to acquire a broad background 
of critical reading, writing, and thinking which will enrich their college expe- 
rience. 


The middle group 


Even more diversified in membership than the groups of the superior and 
the ungifted students is the broad middle group, which includes a large 
variety of young people with widely differing capabilities, backgrounds, and 
interests. Many of these students need a far richer curriculum than the rather 
thin content of the general or terminal courses usually provided for them. Under 
the guidance of teachers who understand their aspirations, interests, and 
motivations these students can read widely in good literature, write well,” 
and learn to handle their oral language with skill. 

Some of the chief differences between the members of this group and the 
superior group are those of goals: Those in the general or terminal group, in 
which the average student is often found, usually have more immediate, 
practical goals than the superior group. They do not look forward to the de- 
layed satisfactions of college or a career, but to the immediate ones of a job 
and early marriage. They are less interested in and less capable of abstract 
thinking but can often be challenged to explore those philosophical questions 
which concern them deeply. They need more individual guidance from teach- 
ers, more encouragement, more understanding, and more experiences of suc- 
cessful learning than their more able classmates. 

The problems which challenge them may not be of the most abstract kind, 
such as speculation about the nature of good and evil (although many can 
engage in these, too, with interest), but those which they can talk about in 
More concrete terms: what makes a good life for them; what values and 
standards are worth having or working for; what kinds of personal relation- 
ships in marriage and family life are important; how one can find work which 
will yield satisfaction over a lifetime. There are still many in our secretarial, 
8eneral, and vocational programs whose work in English is neither vitally 
significant in relation to their life goals nor stimulating intellectually. Teach- 
ers call many of these students the “terminal students who go to college.” 
Many of them do not decide until late in their high school careers to further 
their education, and find themselves entering college with backgrounds of 
scanty reading and almost no writing. Even those who do not go on to higher 
education are capable of much greater effort and more challenging and 
Interesting work, which will prepare them to enter business or vocations and 
adult life as educated people. 

Many teachers who are sympathetic to these youngsters and like to teach 


° Carl Wonnberger has shown how students failing English in his classes were able to write 
Fize-winning poems and prose (“They All Can Learn to Write,” English Journal, vol. 45, 
vember, 1956, pp. 455-461). 
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them are seriously troubled by the poverty of their experiences in English in 
many present courses of study. Good teachers who care about teaching young 
people, rather than securing the prestige of teaching the college-bound, have 
shown what can be done to stimulate such students to achievement which sur- 
passes expectation. Good general or secretarial classes have frequently proved 
more exciting to teach than the college groups: often these young people are 
less inhibited, more emotionally responsive to prose and poetry, more eager to 
learn, and more capable of growth because they are less self-satisfied than 
their intellectual superiors. Such students, too, are particularly responsive to 
the teacher who obviously enjoys working with them. 

Teachers often encourage snobbish attitudes toward non-college-bound 
students. They may address one class by saying, “You're my bright college 
class; I expect more of you,” and the slow group by saying in their hearing 
(perhaps to visitors), “These students are my dull group. There isn’t anyone 
in this room with an IQ higher than 90. I just try to keep them quiet.” These 
are not isolated or exaggerated instances; such remarks are heard frequently 
in many of our high schools. 

A report of the NCTE Committee on English in Terminal Secondary 
Education makes some of the following observations about terminal students: 
they are poor readers, reading chiefly digests, sports, or home and fashion 
magazines; they have “little understanding of the world scene and their rela- 
tions to it”; they are almost wholly unaware of the human values literature 
has for them; and they feel that they should have been taught more in English, 


chiefly more speech, vocabulary, punctuation, and letter writing, both bus! 
ness and social.*° 


The “ungifted” 


What of the commonly designated “slow groups” in our schools? Again, 
it is common to find impoverished English programs for these young peop f; 
with little content which can stimulate curiosity or the drive to learn. often 
youngsters in these classes have long histories of rejection and of lack © 
understanding, encouragement, or even acceptance by teachers. They tend to 
be both social and intellectual underdogs; they comprise the classes that are 
distributed to the losers in the competition among teachers for college ap 
upper-level general courses. Many teachers consider their time waste = 
teaching them. Slow groups are often considered a symbol of failure or PU" 
ishment for the teachers assigned to them. Few actively seek such groups E 
have much understanding of them or their needs. Often it seems as thous 
only the most gifted and humane teachers look on such classes as a challen8® 
and receive satisfaction from teaching them. Yet there are many fine, creative 
teachers who feel their greatest rewards come from changing the apathy 4? 


wo : aal 
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rebellion in such youngsters to satisfaction in achievement. One such teacher, 
speaking of the black-leather-jacket crowd described earlier, says: 


In my English class | have found to my great joy that many of these kids are very sensitive 
to rhythm, colors, beauty, and have the emotional maturity (due to many hard knocks) 
to tackle poetry that might confuse a group with a higher IQ. | have also found that if 
handled gently and if talked to on an adult level, these kids will, even in a class of thirty- 
five, get down to work and genuinely seem interested in creative writing, poetry, social 
problems.*! 


Studies in class influences on learning by Davis and others have shown 
that the majority of our slow learners, at least in metropolitan schools, are of 
low socioeconomic status, and that many of them come from slum neighbor- 
hoods, Hollinshead, Davis, and others have shown how schools are oriented to 
middle-class values and standards, with the majority of both teachers and 
students drawn from that class.*2 Lower-class children find tests, textbooks, 
courses of study, and reading materials geared to a middle-class culture, From 
the beginning, their reading experiences deal with worlds completely un- 
known to them, for the white-picket-fenced-in world of Dick and Jane is as 
foreign a world as is that presented in most of their subsequent reading. Re- 
Search is at present attempting to find some answers to the problems of 
presenting materials which are more meaningful to such young people.“ In 
the meantime, some successful teachers have suggested learning experiences 
which can engage the interest and challenge the learning ability of these 
students,*4 


The challenge to the teacher 


The teacher who respects each young person as an individual, helping him to 
feel his worth, may contribute more than he knows to society. Ralph Bunche, 
formerly Under Secretary for Special Political Affairs of the United Nations, 
tells of his sixth-grade teacher in Albuquerque, New Mexico, who treated all 
of her sixty-five students as equals and gave each a feeling of individual im- 
portance. He says, “She influenced me decisively at a formative stage of my 
> For the first time, I found someone who treated me just like everybody 
else,” 45 


2 Nemser, loc. cit. 
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Awareness of the kind of world today’s Ee 
to the pressures, influences, and events which are siapnig hi : = he ome 
more important for the teacher of English than for almost anye fren deeply 
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they almost seem to teach themselves. Today, when the gei : cane 
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are indifferent to the hallmarks of academic success. Too often, in $ mal 
where teacher and administrative attention focuses on the college 
such children encounter little but discrimination, rejection, hostility, ne 
neglect. Nothing in the curriculum is geared to their interests or arn 
and little effort is made to provide the kinds of school experiences ai 
could help them learn. As Conantť’s Slums and Suburbs points out, ware per 
its teachers cannot afford such neglect of potential excellence. Fronek Thè 
the right materials and stimulation, these children are capable of muc 3 ne 
achievement of Higher Horizons programs and the success of thig pa 
mental prefreshman program at Dillard University in New Orleans 1 pew 
riching the backgrounds of Negro youth entering college have shown 


directions to the teacher.*® ise, de- 
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and interests, can utilize this knowledge to select and shape the materials of 
the courses he teaches. He meets the requirements of developing adolescents 
of differing abilities and aspirations by providing an easy atmosphere in 
which youth may speak and find an attentive audience; stimulation, encour- 
agement, and guidance for its writing; and a forum for the challenge of ideas 
generated by its reading. His choices of activities, units, and topics for speak- 
ing, writing, or reading are chosen carefully, not only with an eye to their 
literary or intellectual worth, but also to the moment of growth they may 
serve.* The teacher challenges, guides, provokes the intellectually lazy to 
thought, and offers tactful understanding of adolescent shyness and un- 
certainty. He does not attempt to mold the student but to assist him in de- 
veloping his own individuality. Such teachers may have the satisfaction of 
contributing significantly to new generations of youth—not apathetic or de- 
featist—but idealistic, creative, and intellectually productive. 
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perceive themselves and their problems. An enlightening book for 
teachers. 


Language is, without a doubt, the most momentous and at 


the same time the most mysterious product of the human 


cnar mind. 


SUSANNE LANGER 1 


The nature of language 


Our language is that intricate, delicately interwoven system of symbols, ges- 
tures, and sounds by which the mind of man reaches out to the minds and 
hearts of other men to communicate feelings, thoughts, desires, and dreams. 
he magical capacity of the human brain to invent such symbols and to 
translate them into thoughts, ideas, and emotions makes possible the true 
brotherhood of man, linking men around the world and the minds of men dead 
with those of men living. Language is man’s greatest invention, guns, bombs, 
and automatic brains notwithstanding. It has made possible all human progress 
and human destruction; it makes possible war and peace, faith and doubt, the 
€velopment of institutions, governments, education, trade, science, art, and 
a hundred other aspects of a culture. With the oral language of the storyteller, 
Or a written language to preserve thought, a culture may endure for a thousand 
years; without these, it may be obliterated in a brief time. 
From the first precivilization beginnings of human speech to the present 
n man’s voice is transmitted all over the world in an instant, the history 
a language is the history of communication. The ways in which we use lan- 
Suage today will largely determine the future of our civilization, and shape 
is destiny, either survival or destruction. What children learn in schools today 


whe: 


1 *, 
Philosophy in a New Key, Mentor Books, New American Library of World Literature, Inc., 


w York, 1948, p. 83. (Paperback. ) m 
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about language and the way it affects human thought and behavior will help 
to determine this future. 


Language and the English program 


The whole program in English is a language program. The frequent separa 
tion of the curriculum into literature, composition, grammar, and speech im- 
plies a division of the language process which does not exist in life. Whether 
the language we use is heard, spoken, read, written, or studied, the intricate, 
flexible, and plastic material with which we work is the same: a system of 
symbols made up of sounds, signal systems, and large and small units of 
written and spoken words, The modern English program is designed to help 
the student understand the structure and meaning of the language he speaks, 
to bring to awareness the unconscious processes he has been using since 
infancy, and to assist him in using language maturely, responsibly, and effec: 
tively. . 
The value and effectiveness of the English program may rest on how 
much the English teacher understands and applies learnings about language 
as a process, a product, and an art. To understand the nature of language hae 
a symbolic system and its development in the young learner is to be familia! 
with the process. To understand the spoken and written language, its histor: 
its structural patterns, and the myriad ways that words acquire meanings N 
to know something of the product, language, as it is used in man’s commun” 
cation. To understand the subtleties of the relationship between the word, 
meanings, and what verbal symbols can tell us about man’s thoughts, feeling 
and dreams is to know something of language as an art. But the uses of lr 
guage as process, product, or art are intricately interwoven in human zop 
munication, and any division for discussion or teaching is simply a matter 
convenience. The interrelationships between language and literature, 2” 
among the various language skills, understandings, and appreciations, gnor 2 
be clearly observable in a modern English program. For this reason, the m 
tegrated program seems to many teachers to provide the most natural setting 
for the kind of development of competence with language that is our ene is 
ihe oon ohio mp implications for the teacher of i: mim o 
things in early esih y i nas a soa w oe e Ters an 
clothing of Ek m p ‘i the plantings, the animals, seeds, she wool? : 
cut off to a large exte r pe ta a Np ome eee ie i today ® 
world, much of aan lif am matura arid thie world of gjet: D earli®" 
tes. direct e oe salen eh oO on by means of words, whereas ait ago 
men learned ne aire seg Sass ahs Yat oriee r watch 
tng and sharing the pi ate irk to handle tools and machines ironi crafts as 
A ans wer Be teh of their elders. They learned trades an Ae to 
job, rather than in technical schools. Women leat 
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cook, to knit, and to sew in their mothers’ kitchens or living rooms, rather 
than out of cookbooks or handbooks of sewing and knitting instructions. 

Today, what we understand of the world we live in, its nations, its peo- 
ples, its government and politics, its wars, comes to us through the medium of 
words, filtered through the thinking, speaking, and writing of many other 
persons. The nature of the culture in which today’s youth live demands a 
language program much more inclusive and comprehensive in nature than 
the traditional program of sentence analysis and the study of punctuation. 

Knowledge about how children learn has further changed the emphasis 
and method in modern language programs. Present-day learning theories point 
to the importance of the development of concepts as a primary factor in chil- 
dren’s thinking—the “structural steel” of thought, as one author calls them.’ 
As the discussion of learning in Chapter 2 points out, concepts develop 
slowly after much real and vicarious experience. The shift in emphasis from 
tule and prescription to inquiry and discovery in learning is nowhere more 
important than in the language program. As students learn to observe the 
Way people use language, they grow more aware of educated usage, of the 
many purposes for which people use words, and of the complex nature of 
the process of communication. 

Finally, as has been emphasized in the first chapter, the most significant 
need today in the field of English is that of a sequential program, one which 
begins early to develop concepts about language in the young learner, pro- 
vides practice in skills, and covers work that increases in difficulty and com- 
plexity throughout the years of schooling. The chapter suggests practices and 
activities in all areas of English which may help to develop the kind of com- 
mand over language which we hope for in our students. , 

To understand the language he speaks, the student must understand it 
as a symbolic process. Both students and teacher need to understand the per- 
Sonal nature of language in the individual and the role of language as a social 
and cultural force. The student must learn how to speak so that others can 
understand him, to listen without being swayed by his emotions, to write with 
awareness of the reactions that his written words may produce in his audience. 
All these can help him to read literature critically and appreciatively. This 
chapter attempts to present some important concepts about language, show- 
ing how the teachers understanding of language processes shapes and in- 
forms his teaching of each of the areas of English, and provides a context for 

e study of language, composition, and literature. 

hc tee of English is first of all a teacher of language. He must 
understand language and the way it operates in human beings if he is to 
teach effectively the skills of reading, writing, and speaking, and to T e 

“nts to the enjoyment of literature. Language is the lens through whic f Wwe 
study the nature and structure of the written and spoken word, the ways in 


i : 22. 
David H, Russell, Children’s Thinking, Ginn and Company, Boston, 1956, p. 1 
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which men communicate, and the way in which the artist uses patterns of 
words to create literature. Further directions in the study of language are 
provided in Chapters 4 to 14. 


Language and critical thinking 


Two major kinds of thought processes are generally recognized in human 
beings: analytical or critical thinking, and creative or imaginative thinking. 
Although schools have been urged to pay more attention to the latter type © 
thinking, it is primarily with developing and sharpening the critical faculties 
and with training in logical modes of thought that modern education is con- 
cerned. , f 

The central obligation of the teacher of English today is the teaching 0 
critical thinking. Whether the teacher is dealing with the skills of compre- 
hension in the areas of English, the appreciation of language in works of litera- 
ture, or the processes of writing and speaking, his major concern is with the 
thoughtful, critical evaluation of words and meanings. 

To train students in habits of critical thinking, the teacher draws OP 
techniques and materials from a number of areas and disciplines. Some teat A 
ers have successfully taught the ancient art of logical analysis in simpli sae 
form to high school students. The techniques of propaganda analysis 4 
frequently included in social studies classes, and English teachers have us 
such devices as the “bandwagon technique,” “name calling,” and others t° 
teach students how to approach critically the uses of language they meet pa 
advertising, political speeches, and other prose designed to persuade throug 
emotion. Most commonly included in texts for the study of language 3” va 
high schools are some of the principles of general semantics, which have m 
come a basic part of language study in many classrooms. The teacher 5 
English draws on all of the above materials to help students. Three m3) 
areas of language study throughout the secondary school years are languag? 


a symbolic process, the major uses of language, and the relationship of 2 
guage and thinking. 


nm 


Language as a symbolic process 


; al 
Man, the symbol-making animal, is unique in his ability to use ver 


signs representationally; they “stand for” things in the world of exp 
signs in the animal world do not. The animal may respond to sensory m 

like the smell of food, or smoke, or a whistle; an intelligent dog or cat rd 
learn to respond to the word dinner by looking for his food, or to the W an 
out by going to the door and crying to be let out. But no animal except pis 
can talk about going out or about last night’s or next week’s dinner, oF t° ke 
grandchildren about the kind of dinners mother used to adk Words ca” i 
us think of things which are not present to our senses. This ability to SY" 
experience through making words stand for things and ideas is basic t© 
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yao to man as a means of communication, cooperation, and 
. Symbolization is the function which distinguishes man from animal. 
oe eT ee pr meen eee ley 
~~ a m : = unds ök symbols represent things they 
men ak about. Some of the first words may have been name words, as 
n looked about them and agreed on certain sound symbols to stand for 

man, woman, child, fire, or dog. 
tie sia cre forget that the matter of agreement is basic in determining 
a al ngs o } the words we use. Words stand for things because we agree 
a P sage hae by a particular sound: a kind of four-footed animal is 
susp = T thing we sit in is called a chair. Agreements in different lan- 
People pr duce words like chien or hund, chaise or stuhl, for the same objects. 
deot 10 n agree about meanings are in trouble with language. Stu- 
ite a words have pointed out how difficult it is to come to agreement about 
a T of ‘the word democracy when it is used to signify very different 
Youn s Tr rotons by Germans, by the ancient Greeks, and by Americans. 
es ae can readily understand the importance of agreement in assign- 
moe “ies to words when they analyze their teen-age talk, in which certain 
‘ont te = meanings only for those initiates who understand them, or as they 
the & ack at the special words they use in their own families, which only 

amily members can recognize. 

ties and things. The process by which man agrees to let certain 
Way on of sound or print represent things often leads to confusion in the 
Kits, Nig teach language to the very young. This is a dog,” or “this is dog, 
ABC the say, pointing to the picture of the dog or the word dog in his 
cars A The child, assuming that there is a real and necessary connection 
B 4 he symbol (the picture or the word) and the thing, often learns to 
a oe o the word symbol as though it were the thing, withdrawing his 
om the word dog in his book if he has been nipped by a dog which 


gp entened him or crying at the word shot if he remembers the painful shot 
e doctor gave him. Parents often encourage this kind of thinking by teach- 
bidden to touch by tell- 


ing hi : : 
ne: = to withdraw his hand from an object he is for 
g him it is “hot.” Words are learned by the infant in close association with 


experi fi 
Periences of love, hate, fear, anger, Or security. The verbal symbols carry 


t ` « » 

is emotional freight throughout his life. His cry of “Mama” causes Mama to 
cal beliefs primitive peoples 

e word does not “stand for” 


e names such as “grandfather” 
to his use of words. Sophisti- 
he same verbal taboos. Like the 
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powers: there are words for everyday human acts and functions which we 
cannot print in books or say over the airwaves. Every so often a man shoots 
another man for calling his dog a “mutt” or for calling his sister or his wife 
by a name usually applied to an animal. The word used in each case is merely 
a symbol; it does not change the genealogy of the dog nor the character of the 
woman. Yet, many modern men still react to it as though it did. 

This fact that language is a system of symbols and that the symbol merely 
stands for the thing it symbolizes is a basic concept about language to be 
developed in the English program. Some of the most serious causes of tensions 
and controversy in modern life are affected by our failure to distinguish clearly 
between symbol and thing. Words representing death, disease, and sex among 
other things are often subject to strong verbal taboos, preventing us from 
dealing realistically with the facts they represent. We know of people who 
cannot bring themselves to make wills, to mention death, cancer, or menta 
illness, or to talk about bodily functions even with their doctors. 

A study of euphemisms and circumlocutions commonly used in our every- 
day speech is an illuminating area for research and understanding of lan- 
guage.* Recognizing the power of word magic over our lives and clarifying 
understanding about the nature of language may break the power of verba 
taboos over thinking and lead young people to healthier uses of languag® 

Words and feelings. The child’s meanings for the words he uses are the 
product of the experiences he has associated with that word. Since no two 
people have identical experiences, the language of each individual is unique 
the meanings for the words he uses lie deep in his own nervous system. Thus 
his “meaning” for the word dog may include affectionate feelings for a gentle 
playmate or fear of a neighbors dog which bit him. Young people learning 
about language need to recognize that words mean different things to different 
people and that the meanings for the words we know come from our own 
experiences and carry with them many emotional colorings. To illustrate this 
fact about language, the teacher may ask a class to write down the pictures 
which come into their minds for each word from a list he dictates, including 
such words as dog, vacation spot, car, child, school, dinner, kitchen, teacher» 
book, or dress. The wide variety of responses will provide material for discus” 
sion about the personal nature of the meanings of the words we use. a 

The experiences which give meaning to the words in our vocabulary ad 
emotional coloring, associative meanings which are not part of the denotativ? 
or lexical meaning of the words. The word sea has different meanings tO the 
prairie child, the city child, and the coastal child who has, perhaps, Jost 2 
father or brother in a storm. The words school and book have different €™9 
tional values for the scholar and the truant. Even seemingly neutral wor 3 
like desk or pencil may carry an emotional charge for those who have strong 


* Students will find H. L. Mencken’s discussion of euphemisms (indirect expressions substi- 


tuted for direct ones) both entertaining and rewarding (The American Language, th ec 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., New York, 1936). 
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*SSociations with these objects. To help students understand ee = 
ss, guage, called connotation, the teacher May dictate : = k aa i 

oe >» desk, pencil, kitchen, house, home, teacher, and scho + aeons 
o Ment on those which arouse favorable feelings, those W sme e a 
“'ings, and those which do not seem to call forth any resp 


ings and ex- 
adent discuss their reactions to these words, the role — em 
tience play in determining the meanings of words becom aap E 
Symbols and meanings. Although the process or ewe a IG 
Symbols has gone on since men started t ag ber of things: the 
d number of words to stand for an umlistteð a world in constant 
ns, events, ideas, relationships, and _ processes ir lifying them since 
ange, Men have been naming thin cribing and quauty 


the esent the com- 

W e to repr f 

pl orld began. Yet our stock of wore through our senses and the myriad 
eive 


EX} 
fee); tY of the physical world we pere ; y user of language 
is coe dreams, and ideas of which man 1$ capa i to convey his thoughts. 
The vtinually Estrat ed by the inadequacy of words Jay happenings baf- 
Simple attempt to describe the way we react to every 


lia 
Mite 
actio, 
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fles every man as it baffles the poet. How does one describe the tasling paer 
by a kiss or a sunset, the sensation of sunbathing or of skiing against a hoses 
wind, one’s idea of God or conception of beauty? Trying to put into ANGE 
what happens when one ties a shoe, bites into an apple, or cuts t e 
quickly shows us how inadequate is our stock of words to represent w ia ie 
experience through our complicated patterns of nerve and brain. The tea 


j rate this fact 
may ask students to try to describe one of these acts to illustrate this fac 
about language. 


Each word often serves to communic: 
for man designates Stone Age man, Renai netee! ae 
Victorian, and the man of the space age. Our word-symbol city” stands ral 
Alexandria, the Athens of 500 B.c., the Jerusalem of Biblical times, or f 
Aviv, born yesterday. We speak of wars and with a single three-letter wor 


i ideas. or war 
refer to the Punic Wars, to World War I, to a cold war of ideas, or to a wa 
on disease.* 


The word love means so 


ate myriad meanings. The symbol 
r 
ssance man, the nineteenth-century 


: itt r 
mething quite different when we use it to refe 


. t 
of Yale, of woman, of child, of a favorite food. : 
has different meanings in the mouth of child, patriot, Hollywood producer, 
lover, or saint. The words do not ch 


: we d 
standing of literature and his skill in writing a 
ability to understand this concept about languag 
He should have numerous like city, man, house, table, 


z . 9m- 
` as he can imagine. Through co a 
and discussion of student examples, he will come 


rds he knows stand for things which are constantly 


Language and metaphor. “Lan 
Because we commonly think of 
studied as such in school 
little aware of the 


* Alfred Korzybski 
Company, 
of dating 
Britain’ 


Sanity, International Non. 
Lakeville, Conn., 1933) used the map-territory 


s to remind the user of th 
; automobile™s 


ishing 
-Aristotelian Library Publis tem 
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may range in meaning from the literal and concrete (the valvular human 
heart) to the most abstract: the heart of the matter, giving one’s heart away, 
putting one’s heart into the effort, a heartless girl. Such words stand not only 
for physical objects (the human heart) but for very abstract phrases that have 
à physical referent (heart of the matter). Metaphor is the device by which 
WS se words which signify objects in the physical world to imply a com- 
Parison and to express the unknown in terms of the known. 

It has been called the device by which we express the inexpressible: our 
pesons of God (“the Lord is my shepherd”), of space (“starry vaults of the 
reavens”), the passage of time (“time’s winged chariot”), and so on. The 
anguage of literature and poetry employs this means to deal with man’s 
subtlest_ and most complicated thoughts and with his notions of abstract 

Sauty, love, or faith. By this means he communicates intense feelings about 
something or someone by means of comparison with a familiar object: Brown- 
hie apostrophized his wife as “My Star”; Tennyson viewed God as a pilot and 
in death as “Crossing the Bar.” This primary understanding about the way 

which language works is often neglected in schools. 
da Students need much practice in learning to recognize metaphor in every- 
a ‘peed. Such understanding is essential to the comprehension a pE aN 
isin i spoken word. Frequent exercises in gathering S e Pa oe 
jar & tom the sports column of the newspaper, from slang, and from s x 

0 Son will make this concept meaningful. The power of the compact metaphor 
much ed almost instantly a strongly emotionally tinged = — 
Operates eaning into one or a few words is another nd 4 oo ane = 

> i ses iron cu , y 
Washing, ìn our language, as with the phrases iron 


meta dents may be asked to make lists of words like this nn nans 
i Thorica] nouns, verbs, or adjectives: “he dogs my footsteps,” “he 4 = 
i himself,” “he is a clown” (or a lemon, a doll, — peac: rpl i 
“he "med it into my head,” “it threw me off the track,” “she b baci ‘ 
met me the green light.” Even our commonest words a be oe k A 
readi, horical sense, and the student must learn to Lanes t : he oo s 
“his he experience: “I saw the point of the joke, give him enoug) 4 
mad was in the clouds,” “we were given equal rights. — 
“o © study of metaphor can enrich every facet of the study o ; g age, 
p sition, and literature in the English program. Young peop re 
See eocabular ies as familiar words acquire metaphorical a zie ay 
his P the writer employs metaphorical language to ad ne i se pls 
Writi Nguage and learn from him how to employ such lange g aie dear 
Shriey ny may study the connotative effect of the writer ake 
i > Or thundered (instead of said) to convey a ee Ei geri 
the Study should go the critical analysis of metaphor J bor mk pt 
Czar oe er is attempting to sway the reader’s opinion Wi icar tant 
Nate hon” labor unions,” “Nazi tactics”). The student m eg ens 
“Aven the legitimate use of metaphorical and connota 
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poetry and in adding color to language, and its questionable use to arouse 
feeling where the appeal should be to reason. 

Meanings and contexts. A primary source of meaning of the words we 
use in discourse is that of context. The function of context to determine mean- 
ing is a basic principle of the English language. We cannot tell what part of 
speech any single word in our language is until we see it used in a sentence 
or phrase, where it may become noun, verb, or perhaps adjective or prepost 
tion. Our dictionaries list sometimes hundreds of meanings for a simple prep 
sition or adverb, meanings determinable only by context. The many meanings 
of words like run, man, or fall make a formidable task for the young learner 
of language until he begins to learn to guess from context. Hand may mean 
first to him the part of his body with which he touches or picks up things: 
later he learns about the hands of a clock; still later he is asked, “Hand me 
this.” Anyone watching a small child struggle with words will understand 
how complex is the concept that the same word may be used to point out 
something, to express an idea, to describe an action, or to indicate a relation- 
ship. 

Sometimes very small children can tell by context of gesture, tone, or 
facial expression whether the “I’m going to spank you” of a parent is threat, 
promise, joke, or affectionate banter. Contexts may thus be physical (situation, 
gesture, expression) or verbal (the meaning of a word as it is used in sentence 
patterns or longer passages of the spoken or written word). Sometimes one 
must read a whole book in order to determine the meaning of a key word to 
a writer as “nature” in Wordsworth or “the oversoul” in Emerson. Critica 
readers learn early to look for contexts in evaluating the meanings of excerpts 
from book reviews, movies, advertisements, and political speeches. The study 
of context as it relates to meaning is an important part of our lifelong study 
of the language we speak. The critical user of language must constantly be 
on guard against those who, quoting out of context, distort meanings of words 
and passages for their own particular purposes.® 


Two major uses of language 


Students of language generally agree that there are two broad functions of 
language: its referential function, in which it purports to inform or state facts; 
and its emotive function, through which it moves or sways the emotions. The 
language of fact, sometimes called referential language, is designed to describe, 
to state facts, or to record data as accurately as words will allow; emotive 
language may express feelings or attempt to sway them—its purposes may 
range from the representation of a mood in a lyric poem, to a propaga? A 
piece designed to stir people to anger and hatred. These two quite different 
functions of language need to be clearly understood by the critical user ° 


? See Chap. 5 for further illustrations of words and contexts. 
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words, The two are not mutually exclusive; often the functions overlap. Some- 
aor harg statement of fact may be used to evoke emotion, as does Warren’s 
of p T esd, to Mary’s question about Silas, in Brosts ee 

ired Man.” The line, “‘Dead’ was all he answered,” tells us of the 
factual response of Warren to Mary's question about Silas and evokes com- 
Passion for Silas. 


a Denotations and connotations. Learning the distinctions between the 
Boao aa and connotations of words is an essential step in clarifying differ- 
we s etween the emotive and referential uses of language. Words commonly 
E both kinds of meaning and critical thinking about language and litera- 
epends on the reader’s ability to distinguish between these meanings. 
ver ja- denotative or dictionary meanings for the word house or baby are 
be i erent from the connotative meanings of these words or the associations 
y arouse in the reader or hearer. Rabbit and ermine both denote kinds of 
rin the latter connotes wealth and luxury while the other does not. Both 
whil Se doubloon denote kinds of coin, but the first suggests Mexican peons 
D nS other almost inevitably conjures up images of pirates. 
eset meanings are referential; connotative meanings are met 
ing e a and usually emotive. They cluster around the words we know, ad b 
they A overtones to our meanings. In the work of the literary artist, 
rouse depth and power to poetry and prose. In the mouth of the rabble- 
ita or the propagandist, they may be used to manipulate emotions, = 
ose eo and passions, and obscure reason. For some persons, words so use 
tion denotative meanings almost entirely, as when the dominant associa- 
à person may have for the word red is a rabid hatred of Communists. 
seen and judgments. A second aspect of this twofold function of is 
s atenn, the distinction between the statement of fact and that of judgment. he 
e ent of fact is an assertion which can be checked by objective means, 
re common dictionary definition of “fact” as something which “is true” 
t not allow for change in a world where the facts of today are the fictions 
tte TOW. Our facts are “true” until research proves them ae pos 
Our Paea facts. Judgments or statements of Ee ee apne or 
as thou he or feelings about people, events, e nn A ses p a 
Statement they were fact, but the critical reader re jae ary Gabe 
ents s such as “the book is five inches long rom su j igr gest 
t as “the book is good” or “the book is interesting. An at : 
he qe ee may be settled by using a tape ig ihe _ = ee 
Opini atter two may be resolved only through ag 


checking of experience by objec- 


Scii è 
tive entific statements require continuous ‘ 
eriment is accurate, it may be 


e 
m : : 
q “ans. If the report of a scientific exp! 


i i i in an 
lanea by someone following the directions in ny sey A cotta 
i 8e. Franklin’ i ah electricity were checks ; : 

i fia tented pa a Curie’s with the isolation of 


Ondi 
on and on the continent, as Were 
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' srifiable. Persons 
radium. Exact descriptions of procedures in science are amine Er 
hostile to scientific ideas and processes, as PERS AS have een i i not flat, 
nation, sterile techniques in surgery, and the idea that ee ae 
have been slowly forced to yield before the pressure of Lag srt nof 
Where arguments grow warm as to whether one country ete ena aie 
government than another, neither agreement nor any “ing ike world today 
may be reached. Most of the areas of aay controversy in the 
ise in the area of such judgments as these. 2a 06s 
ari: oh making of al irma based on adequate aey harran 
is one of the attributes of the trained critical mind. Students need c eee etl 
practice in speaking, writing, and thinking if they are to spam of the 
kinds of language well and to be aware of the strength or weak aught i 
evidence on which their value judgments rest. Critical thinking naie 
classrooms where such judgments are continually examined and ape A 
and where writers and speakers are pressed to present appar A soal 
for these judgments. The facts supporting such statements as vt a is 8 
is better than Y high school,” “Mr. X is an unfair marker,” “The sain ven (of 
better book than Johnny Tremaine,’ must be assessed, and the spea 
writers) held responsible for presenting adequate evidence. e is 
Cc d of the | f fact, commonly called report languag® 
ommand of the language of fact, co y ] ores, Wil 
of basic importance in business, medicine, international relations, scien al 
government. It is the language which most closely fits the objective Raspes 
the world of objects and things, as opposed to the inner world of the ake! 
mind and the imagination, Unsupported judgments often pass for larh eit 
than opinion, and they mislead both speakers and hearers. The psyc a the 
judgments about insanity, the doctor's judgments about disease, an hich 
lawyer’s about criminal intent are only as sound as the basis of fact on one 
they rest. Sound judgmental thinking, based on careful study of ee ‘sion 
of the greatest intellectual achievements of the human mind. The pro a 
of medicine, law, and diplomacy have as their primary goal the train! p 
individual minds to make sound judgments. Here is a major area of Eng 
study for students learning to use the language critically. nts in 
Students need to practice distinguishing between facts and judgme orte 
their own reading, writing, and speaking. One of the chief difficulties KI hig 
by scientists, professional people, and businessmen is the inability © j ie 
school and college graduates to write clear, accurate reports, in factua ixe 
guage, of an event, an experiment, or a process. Evaluations become “ the 
with the language of the report; the writer stops describing the event © ‘ting 
process and begins to tell how he feels about it. Practice in report wr ram 
and in giving factual oral reports should be provided in the English pro ias 
throughout grades seven through twelve. Students should have opportu uage 
to analyze newspaper writing, both reporting and editorials, and the ree aen, 
of persuasion in advertising and political speeches, to assess the balan 
fact and judgment, and the evidence offered for the judgments made. 
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The relationship between language and thinking 


“<<. La in English has developed their awareness of the 
experiences have a 2 throngs which they sort, classify, and order their 
critical thinking Be ed a measure of control over the capacity for clear and 
are primary f g ' aa processes of classifying, abstracting, and generalizing 
study of vo a in thinking and using language, developed through the 

tis enait porcine in speaking and writing, and the study of literature. 
möst humas a brain to classify, to generalize, and to think abstractly is its 
Drocetes ore apni ee a true measure of intelligence. These are thinking 
outline a pa ae Se teachers attempt to teach when they ask students to 
information pa W Gat cries a piece of writing or a speech, to select important 
themes, aud id a ing notes, to see relationships between different subjects, 
ing are the dra cas. Other important characteristics of clear and critical think- 
and the ; ae of valid inferences, the recognition of directive statements, 

os avoidance of two-valued thinking. 

one Man’s power to categorize or classify is a central human 
Classifying A bee mastering and ordering his environment through language. 
Series of thin jects, people, and events is a way of sorting out an unassimilable 
man reduces = nts a manageable assortment of classes. Through classifying, 
and system, ultiplicity and complexity to something like a pattern of order 
ae srg vi get that our simplest words—those which stand for common 

ENS ds sai ass names: chair or table may refer to individual objects, but 
materials, e used also to classify a group of things of various shapes, sizes, 
infant has ra oe which look very different to the eye. The difficulty the 
rst all four-f earning such classes as dog and cat remind us of differences: at 
and the AE animals may be dog; soon cows and horses are excluded, 
of the con, aS narrowed down to include dogs and cats. A further refining 
things as Cept of dogginess” leads to recognition that the word refers to 
The vhs sate in appearance as great Danes, dachshunds, and Chihuahuas. 
esses, but ten of all our usual classifications involves such complicated proc- 
i s adults we frequently forget the many differences that classifica- 


lons co 
ver and tend to think in terms of similarities only. 
f classification as an 


sane, hen | poisonous, dangerous-not dangerous, ma 
Particular n, however, we fail to realize that we specify 
Ways, Sule and that a single entity may be classified in several different 
OW We f more important is the realization that classifications help determine 
eel about the person and thing classified. 

© problem of classifications and the way they affect our feelings toward 


thin 
s 
8S and particularly people is a matter for discussion with frequent class- 
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room examples, many of which can be drawn from literature. parea ae 
discuss how their expectations about people change as soon * an” told 
classified them as “Jewish,” “Catholic,” “Republican, Italian, in ers 
ball,” or class “brain.” They may profit from discussion of the errors in cla: 
tion they have made. p isa 
2 “The adea may profitably learn to observe that aiig erg nd 
a person often determines how we think of what has been c assi X he may 
decides that Miss X is a hard teacher or that physics is a hard aR "id have 
find himself acting as if his classifications were facts. Students s a Te 
some experience with the effects of classifying on our TARR A ea 
members of racial and national groups. When we cannot tell how we a “a pn 
a person until we know his nationality, race, or religion, we opaa ii is this 
of a verbal symbol rather than the reality of the worth of the at i 
kind of thinking which leads to stereotyping and invalid generalize ga 
Generalizations. Habits of generalizing and making judgments aking 
sufficient evidence are common in student thinking, writing, and es the 
well into the college years. Broad generalizations seldom challenged mae 
classroom appear in almost every paper: “teachers are grouchy, f “vaji” 
drivers are reckless,” “David Copperfield is the greatest of Dickens A ad 
(the student has read no others), “War and Peace is the greatest war ”? e 
of all time” (the student has skimmed this and read a review of All pe en 
the Western Front), Teachers, too, frequently encourage the ae eee 
generalization which passes for thought by assigning such topics as “A Ty T 
Teen-ager.” Much talking and writing goes on about high-level aba a : 
which are never defined: “school spirit,” “Americanism,” “democracy, 
ism,” “style,” and “literary classics.” sare 
Invalid generalizations often lead to stereotyped thinking: “teen-ager that 
wild,” “blondes are dumb,” “Italians are musical.” Students need to E al 
“teen-agers” and “blondes” are broad abstractions covering many indivi = 
with differing characteristics, The word “Texan” may refer to any ana 
several million people living in Texas, some of whom brag about their = ip 
and wear ten-gallon hats, and some who do not. Stereotyped thinking se" 
road blocks to critical thinking. 
The abstracting process. 
the young child learns to abst 
nizing the classification: 


In the process of developing his concept paar 
ract certain qualities which assist him in a ab- 
legs, hair, barking, and so on. This process 0 oses 
art of learning and using language for the pny sala 
g about the world in which we live. The word sy™ uc 
“teen-ager,” “Texan,” “Southerner,” or “Irishman” are abstractions of a Mahó 
larger order, standing for thousands, perhaps millions of individuals ve 
make up the group classified by that term. Such abstractions are in them indi- 
broad generalizations obscuring the important differences between aft 
viduals in the category and leading to thinking in terms of the symbol 14 
than the individuals for which the symbol stands. cleat 


The awareness of the process of abstracting is essential, then, t 
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thinki 2 , 
pep tae ta — abstraction ladder® moving from the cow 
SA tear aaetune eo H inane of atoms and electrons), to the cow we perceive 
wealth is a asek oi w Ca livestock, to farm assets, to asset, to 
thing itself to the ae a Sowing stoen how one can move from ithe 
in which more ; i ord tor the thing and through increasingly abstract terms 
Rees sans ire more characteristics of the object are left out—in other 

i vols which have moved further and further away from reality. 

tid tee ale ra ee have worked out their own abstraction ladders with 
male bull — x poi with something like their own two-year-old brown 
(including ae eer et through successively abstract terms: bull terrier 
collies, fone À te pe (including other kinds of terriers), dog (including 
(including a a others ), animal (including horses and cows), pet 
creature finely ee turtles), mammal (including whales and man), to living 
ladders with s Pi eventhing in Noah’s ark). As students construct similar 
an Wiens af ' va ds as car and school and house, they begin to develop 
tasasen i ose level of abstraction they are using. They see how at times 
(deriera Ee toward more abstract words in order to talk about ideas 
Specific wori s —— ), and how necessary it is to move toward the more 
Inf writing and speaking when accurate communication is at stake. 
™ md The drawing of conclusions or inferences from the objective 
young child te 2 perceive is a continuous part of the process of thinking. The 
e arns to infer parental pleasure, anger, or amusement from smiles, 
on ihferena p pan or laughter. Much of our personal and social life is based 
friendliness a ; is actions, words, gestures, looks, tones of voice, we infer 
make "i ate oe laziness or energy, brilliance or stupidity. When we 
We may infer eek project the known facts to a guess about the unknown; 
at the house is on fire from smelling smoke and that an accident 
mbulance siren. Our inferences may not be 


as oc a 
curred from hearing the a 
aves; the ambulance may be 


Corre 
Ct; % > 
the smoke may come from burning le: 


maki 
n á 
sÈ a test run for civil defense. 
nce 5 i i i i 
e much of the data on human behavior are relatively inaccessible, 


hi 
a — layers of social form and custom, our inferences often go seriously 
ju ems endanger interpersonal relations. Wrong inferences and “snap 
Sideration io from drawing too hasty or illogical conclusions from con- 
ics for : of incomplete facts. Police officers have frequently arrested epilep- 
ged oo drunkenness; emotionally disturbed children have been 
adio i retarded; the realistic representation of an invasion from Mars on 
empet Serat once caused mass hysteria." In making factual statements we 
ultin O report objectively: John broke three windows in the school. Our 
& judgment may be “John is naturally destructive,” and we may infer, 


Cs 
jud 
ar, 
att 
Tes 


S. 
ed., Harcourt, Brace & World, Inc., 


'LH A 
New i ice Language in Thought and Action, rev. 
Orson rk, 1964, p. 169. 
à dramati elles caused panic all over the nation with his October, 1938, radio broadcast of 
ization of H, G, Wells’ The War of the Worlds. 
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rightly or wrongly, that John dislikes schools and teachers. The fact (John 
broke three windows) does not warrant either the judgment or the inference. 
More evidence is needed. Good inferential thinking watches for clues, collects 
and weighs evidence, and arrives logically at a valid reasoned conclusion 
which does not go beyond the evidence available. Practice in inferential think- 
ing is an essential step in critical thinking and in intelligent reading. 
Directive statements. The normative or directive statement often proves 
a block to clear thinking. The tendency to interpret directive statements as 
factual has led to serious misunderstandings about language. Students and 
teachers need to recognize that an important function of human language 1$ 
to bring about desired goals or actions and that such language cannot be 
interpreted literally. The mother who claims that “All little boys love to §° 
to school” is not making a statement of fact but one which is calculated to 
bring the reluctant scholar safely within the doors of the first-grade room. 
There are those who forsake democracy because it has not lived up to its 
belief that “All men are created equal.” They fail to recognize in that state- 
ment a directive or goal toward which to work rather than a literal statement 
of fact. So with many of the statements with which a society ensures that its 
citizens will work for desired goals: “All men are brothers,” “A Boy Scout 15 
clean, courteous, and obedient,” “America is the land of freedom and oppor- 
tunity.” 
“Either- 
people, and 
deep in human experience. We 


itful 
g for young people has proved fr me 
er varying possibilities for solution rat p 
chool children are often encouraged g 
$ t Swers to questions must be either “right 
wrong”; i i 
g”; they ten re or in popular drama assurances e 
» “good guys” or “bad guys.” Such ove 


ents leads to a limited kind of thinking 


characters are eit 
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telligence on a many-valued scale and take into account such factors as 
willingness to work, achievement in different subjects (often quite different 
from intelligence ), and others. Colleges do not choose applicants on the basis 
of grades and test scores alone, but consider recommendations from principals 
and teachers, study habits, personality factors, and extracurricular interests. 
A student’s themes are not simply good or bad, but a complex of achievements 
(or errors) which can be looked at individually and considered in his com- 
Posite grade. In every area of language study and use, either in school or life 
Situations, teachers can help students move away from the primitive kind of 
either -or thinking to a more flexible and realistic ‘kind of thinking which takes 
Mto consideration the many shifting complexities of today’s world. 
as rs is the primary responsibility of the teacher of English to be aware of 
© pass on to his students a deep respect for language, its wonder and 
hi > and a sense of responsibility in using it wisely, thoughtfully, and hon- 
stly. If we do not do this, whatever we teach about the agreement of nouns 
and verbs, a ature, and about topic sentences will have little 


se bout types of liter s 
.Caning. If they cannot read today’s newspaper and sift from its maze of fact, 
jud i ; ing on in the world to be 


inf, Sment, and inference enough about what is goi 
idl eo citizens, it will not seriously profit our students to have read Macbeth 
il D 


_ as Marner. If they cannot sift the grains of fact from the chaff of words 
tBhed to move, persuade, coerce, or manipulate their thinking, to distinguish 
eae and untruths in the beguiling words designed to pepa i La not 
ee whether they have gained skill in recognizing figures of speech or in 
ning a sonnet, 
© necessity for rethinking the language p 
of words in which our a aie as on the critical and thought- 
ae language, we spend far more time in our schools teaching children 
a to put commas than helping them think critically and responsibly ae 
a a u weapon they handle daily. Education for today’s Simca 
Youn a enriched language program, broad in scope, and Sa E ve = 
dife People understand the ways in which human beings use ange g ~ 
sh rent Purposes, to move, control, and persuade as well as to in orm. 
ned l i d to communicate ideas more 
Clear] ach them how language can be use pa aiar apei 
Wheth, Sng responsibly and enable them to understand and eva $ A So 
Pro er in the world about them or in the literature they read. It shou i 
I a designed to lead to maturity: “When I was a child, I spake as a : : 
“rstood as a child, I thought as a child: but when I became a man, I pu 


a ` . 
Y childish things” (I Corinthians 13:11). 


rogram is imperative. In this 
World g P 
ful us: 


h ram 
Pts about language for an eleventh-year prog 


The 

f i 

basis glowing concepts about language were developed y a 

that foll aà year’s work in English in the eleventh grade. 
OW were based on these concepts. 


ne teacher as the 
e student papers 
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Language is a means of revealing an individual's values. pte 
Tone and approach in language vary with the person to whom one is communicating. 
Spoken and written language differ in certain ways. 

Even between two individuals in the same family language varies. 

Language changes to accommodate a change in society. 

Professions, trades, and occupations have individual languages. 

Dialects are prevalent. 

Cultural referents enrich language. i d 
Maturational, cultural, and artistic development in the use of language result in 90° 
composition. 

Mass media of language impose certain forms. 

The sound of language affects the meaning. 

The observance of the rules of language helps good writing. e 
A combination of grammatical, lexical, and metaphoric meaning results in colorful lan 
guage. 


: s i . 2 jsteningy 
Effective language is composed of skills gained from wide reading, thoughtful list 
and experimental writing.8 


Sample student papers 


; P ci 5 of 
The following papers, written on the concepts, are samples of the kinds ny 
exercises which help students develop an awareness of language, its mn 


functions and varieties. ( 
in Chapters 7 and 8.) 


3 s s » found 
Further discussion of these concepts will be fo 


Commercial for Gringle Brand Shlepkins in Double Talk 


“Ladies, have you ever pundled the adveniences of owning a Gringle shlepkin? 
Gringle shlepkins are the most fantassible ever to be put on the starken. They're sloog¥ d 
they're flimboyant—they’re tinglish—they‘re even plinchy! Gringle shlepkins come et 
multity of glashish dranions—rabbish red, yaggle yellow, grunky green, and blishy b 5 
They are presible in many punchions also, ranging from twinky-six to fundy-four. RY 


down to your blundest troogle and parshish one—right Kling!” 


Genesis 23:1-6 and as It Might Be Written in Today’s Language 


And the life of Sarah was a hun 


the 
dred and seven and twenty years; those st 
years of the life of Sarah. And 


.. the 
Sarah died in Kiriath-arba—the same is Hebron—'" 

came to mourn for Sarah, and to weep for her. 
, and spoke unto the children of Heth, 
with you; give me a possession of a burying-Place 
out of my sight.” And the children of Heth ans si! 
“Hear us, my lord, thou art a mighty prince among ” “his 


the choice of our sepulchres bury thy dead; none of us shall withhold from the? 
sepulchre, but that thou mayest bury thy dead.” 


her 
At the age of one hundred twenty-seven years, Sarah died in Kiriath-arba, an 
* Concepts and student Papers from the cl] i oft sae 
Ter tea m the class of Elizabeth G., Norwood, Bancr 


a 


Basi 
€ concepts about language: 


Tra; 
Ngem m 
e i 
F nt of concepts and assignmen 


9 


The 
r F j p 
Program described here outlines major concepts a 


gi 
le dialect 


Tgua 
e > 
c Se and its changes for grade twelve, 
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wise k ich i 
ok my os rear which is located in Canaan. Abraham went there to mourn for 
. He explained to the inhabitants that h 
oo e was a stranger, but he needed a l 
ote ms isewite; The people, who admired Abraham greatly, told him of their ened 
said that he could bury her anywhere that he wanted. l 


T 
(The student concluded that she liked the Biblical version better. ) 


Old Age* 


Fie, 

Gangrenous harlot, 

With noxious breath foully 
Reeking from tainted lips 

And mangy, black-baked gums, 


Fie, 

Macabre strumpet, 

With fossil frame nearly 

Piercing dry, ashen skin 

And leprous, degenerating limbs, 

Fie, 

Accursed slattern, 

a glassy eyes grimly 

je through mangled lids 
gaunt, pock-marked cheeks, 


Wi 
i as yours the face that launched a 
Ousand ships 


and 
burnt the topless towers of Ilium? 


Hom 
Sal er keeps Helena immortal, and 
Y mortal things grow old. 


Abominable toad 
Fie. f 


a sequential program 


nd information about 
f secondary school through 
readings, and discus- 
ay be added to these 
for continued 
e adapted to different grade levels by 
American re- 
i of the English 
frequently en- 
the Bible. The 
order of diffculty. 
apters 7 and 8. 


e 
Choi 
i ce ; 
of simpler or more comp 


Unte 

TS ‘ 
Beowulf, Chaucer, and the various tra 

ts is in sequential 


1] be found in Chi 


er di 
S > . i 
cussion of such assignments WI 


Xeroj 
Cise j 
in fi i 
gurative language. 
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Concepts about language 


Assignments and activities 


Language is a symbolic process. 


Learnings: 

There are many nonverbal or non- 
linguistic “languages.” 

Verbal symbols (words) stand for 
things and ideas. 


Language is a system of agree- 
ments about meanings. 

One word may stand for many 
things or meanings. 


Meanings grow through meta- 
Phorical extension. 


All languages change; change is 
normal. 
Learnings: 

Languages grow through the ad- 
dition of loan words and other vo- 
cabulary changes, 


Languages change through the in- 


fluence of social, Political, and eco- 
nomic events. 


A study of nonlinguistic systems of “language” and 
the way sounds, colors, visual symbols, and gestures 
symbolize meaning: animal language, insect, fish, hee 
other communication systems, codes, signal systems, visua 
symbols (road signs, advertising symbols, clothes, uni- 
forms, pins). 

Study of the symbols of mathematics and science. 

Words such as tree, house, animal, or man may stand 
for many different kinds of entities. 

Study of different kinds of things words may stand for: 
animal, bird, flower, tree. : 

Common words may acquire metaphorical meanings, 
such as body terms like head, foot, toe, hand, heart. 

A study of word origins and shifts in meaning of e 
words and borrowings from American Indians, @" 
French, Spanish, Dutch, and German immigrants. F 

A study of functional shift, or the way words shift Di 
form classes: words used as different parts of speed 
(ball, fire, run, set, strike). R 

A study of changing usage: the study of changing 
status of words and expressions; observation of ae 
in everyday speech, in mass media, fiction, and ge 

A study of the shift of levels of usage according ' 
situation: formal and informal standard, colloquial, slang 
and substandard. D 

A study of the processes by which new words ati 
added to the language: coinages, compounds, a 
erroneous utterances, portmanteau words, and of 


Study of changes and words added from new ee 
tions and social movements: machines, aviation, pat 
and electronic inventions, wars, changes in ane 

Study of loan words in English from Latin, An9 
Saxon, Danish, and Norman French. jar 

Study of changes in the form and structure of ing imes 
guage characteristic of English from Anglo-Saxon 9 
to the present. 


iora” 
Study of changing usage, of amelioration and Pel 


tion, of shifts of status from slang to standard. 
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Assignments and activities 


ee ee ee ee ee 


; Words acquire meanings from va- 
tied sources. 


Learnings: 

; Meanings develop through expe- 

rience; individuals may have differ- 

ent meanings for the same words. 
The meanings of words are de- 


termi : 
tmined by their context; contexts 


may j 
nay include gestures, tones of voice, 
silence, ' 


St 
ii ructure and word order deter- 
ine meanings. 


L 
“guage shapes thinking. 
Learnings: 
an ords affect 
Out things, 


Wor 
ab ds are used at different levels 
Straction, 


the way we feel 


of 
Generali 
inking, 
Wo 
rds are used to group and 


Classify, 
ing, Yi Classifications shape think- 


zations lead to uncritical 


Spok 
en 
Writt 


ofp 


en aan nage is different from 

rimary j age; spoken language is 

L mportance. 

Sarnings; 

co Titten 
Vey the 

Yestures, 


language cannot fully 
speaker's intonation and 


Papers on “What means to me” (school, 
camp, homesickness, fear, Christmas); “An experience 
that changed the meaning of the word for me"; 
“A word that caused misunderstanding"; "My picture of 
a (cowboy, Texan, Southerner, Irishman)" 

Exercises in slanted writing, associating words with 
other favorable or unfavorable words. 

Study of shifts of meaning of commonly used words 
and expressions: freedom, democracy, socialism, liberal. 

Study of ways in which gestures, intonation, and facial 
expressions determine the meaning of words or sen- 
tences. 

Student-written political speeches providing both fa- 
vorable and unfavorable contexts for the same name. 

Students work with lists of words from the four form 
classes, arranging them into sentences with different 
meanings suggested by different orders (man bites dog; 


dog bites man). 
Study of emotional associations for words: denota- 


tions and connotations, name calling, euphemisms, loaded 


words. 
Study of word magic and verbal taboos. 


Constructing abstraction ladders (see page 61). 


Study of abstract and concrete words; general and 


specific words. 


Examination of sweeping generalizations about 


women drivers, blondes, teen-agers. 
Study of stereotypes which influence thinking and feel- 


ing about people, ethnic groups, races. 


ols (phonemes) represented 


Study of the sound symb 
raphemes): e.g. $ has 33 


by many written symbols (g 
different spellings). 
ionship of punctuation symbols to 


Study of the relati 
the tones, pauses, and inflections of spoken language. 


Listening to the sounds of poems, plays, and fiction 


read aloud. 
Practice in reading passages 
to convey different meanings: anger, 


irritation. 


in several different ways 
sorrow, pleading, 
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Concepts about language 


Language has order, structure, and 
pattern. 


Language is used for different pur- 
poses. 


Learnings: 

Factual language attempts to re- 
cord, explain, or convey information. 

Judgments indicate the way the 
speaker evaluates things, people, 
and situations. 

Inferences state conclusions in- 
ferred from situations or words. 

Emotive language attempts to af- 
fect the feelings of listener or reader. 

Directive language is used to in- 


fluence others to act. 


Language is used both literally 
and figuratively, 


Language changes according to the 
sex, education, home and social en- 
vironment, occupation, and social and 
economic status of the speaker, 


Selected bibliography 


The teacher will find the fol 


lowing books usef illuminati roviding $ 
important insights into the n ; “reul and dlurairanig, P 


Assignments and activities 


A study of grammar and syntax, of the relation of 
word order to meaning, of varieties of sentence patterns 
and their possible modifications. 

Writing statements of fact or judgment and distin- 
guishing between them. Analyzing news media and TV 
for both kinds of language. R 

A study of poetry, drama, fiction, or persuasive writ- 
ing for emotive language. 

Discussion of pledges, vows, oaths, and other state- 
ments designed to influence behavior. 

Study of cartoons, ads, and mass-media sources tO 
analyze inferences intended or desired. 

Study of literal and figurative language in literature, 
mass media, and everyday speech. 

Analysis of literal and figurative use of the same 
words: cool, blast, hot, star, doll, ball. 


Words, expressions, and language characteristic af 
the sexes: description of a dance, a ball game, a aiii 
as a boy and a girl would describe it. f 

Writing paragraphs or bits of dialogue illustrative ° 
the usage of different educational levels. 

Usage studies focusing on shoptalk, usage char 
istic of different social and occupational groups- d 
The special languages of the family, the neighborhoo 
gang, the teen-age crowd, the club group. aat 
Study of readings and recordings illustrating diale 

and regional speech. 


acter 


Study of different forms of address, greetings = 
miliar and polite society idioms, and folk usage dial 
Study of variations of language of the same individu Sy 
in different situations: family, school, informal grouP 


business meetings, formal gatherings. 


ome 
Some 
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Monroe C 
re ee i Thinking Straight: Principles of Reasoning for Read 
ee Be NES 2d ed., Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs N j 
Max BI k S ay logic and critical thinking. iNJ 
ac © 
A a Importance of Language, Prentice-Hall, Inc., Engle- 
John B. Carroll s, N.J., 1962. (Paper: Spectrum Books.) > 
» Car) The 
Disciplin 2 4 n Study of Language: A Survey of Linguistics and Related 
ees es, Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1959. Dis- 
Siint p s important psychological studies of language. 
: Na The Tur 7 
York eh Tyranny of Words, Harcourt, Brace & World, Inc., New 
Ss TI 938. (Paper: Harvest Books.) 7 
y > Powe 
1954 As roma ef Words, Harcourt, Brace & World, Inc., New York 
leil oo looks at the language and deals in these two popu- 
seas ane en books with its uses and abuses in politics, government 
Wall, omics, and sociology. á 5 
er Gibs p PT 
York. a The Limits of Language, Hill and Wang, Inc., New 
tant for a af ( aper: American Century). Most interesting and impor- 
We think philosophy of language or the relation of language to the way 
dward T, 5 and how we see the world. 7 
Inc., Pi fi Silent Language, Premier Books, Fawe 
esting aie at Conn., New York, 1961. (Paperback.) A most inter- 
haters i of the language of gesture, posture, facial expression 
Å Hayak s) and its significance in human behavior and communication. 
ayaka -i 
Inc, Be Language in Thought and Action, Harcourt, Brace & World, 
oraybski York, 2d ed., 1964. (Paperback.) A popular presentation of 
=e i's theories for the layman. Excellent teaching exercises. 
ications isd and Misuse of Language, Premier Books, Fawcett Pub- 
essays or ne., Greenwich, Conn., 1962. (Paperback. ) A collection of 
eview n semantics originally appearing in the magazine ETC.: A 
endell y an General Semantics. 
0 
Porated nson, People in Quandaries, Harper & Row, 
anne L » New York, 1946. 
a ; P 
Library of 3 Ph uilosophy in a New Key, Mentor Books, New American 
of World Literature, Inc., New York, 1959. (Paperback. ) 


Tin 
BIL 
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PART Í 


Language: 


SKILLS AND UNDERSTANDING 


"Really, now you ask me,” said Alice, very much con- 


n 


fused, “I don’t think. 
cnaeren i “Then you shouldn’t talk,” said the Hatter. 


LEWIS CARROLL 1 


“Remember that you are a human being with a soul and 
the divine gift of articulate speech . . .”” 


GEORGE BERNARD SHAW °? 


Speaking and listening: 


a two-way process 


T 
he Oral tradition 


iti i d medie- 

Western civilization has moved from the oral tradition of ee 2 denen’ 

Ne Ni when most teaching and learning was oral, Gast : i sales p sae 
i i i ibraries W' > 

ure of the Renaissance, in which books and libra: and On 


n 
n! oral culture in which by far the greatest amount of tsk of ake spaken 
Semination of information and learning is again oral, by way 


Or 
and the listening ear. 


. ortant. Today 
n today’s world oral communicatio P 


n is increasingly im 


1 
, Alice’ 
? Pyg $ Adventures in Wonderland, chap. T. York, 1948. By 


y i n 
Bom in Selected Plays, vol. 1. Dodd. Mea 
ion of The Public Trustee and the Society © 
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“Lord knows we've tried, mother. We just can't seem to communicate.” Drawing by 
William P. Hoest; © 1964 Saturday Review. 


each child in our public schools has heard, during a good part of his life, the 
general American dialect spoken by most national news broadcasters an 
commentators and by many entertainers. Today’s child has listened during 
much of his early life, but he has also learned not to listen; he can tune out 
sounds which drive his elders to distraction. 

Ironically, in an age in which oral language has become more quickly and 
widely disseminated than ever before, communication has become increasingly 
difficult. A central theme in modern literature is the inability of men to com- 
municate their deepest thoughts and feelings to one another. T. S. Eliot’s hol- 
low men “grope together and avoid speech”; Prufrock dreams of talking wit 
his lady but fears she will answer “that is not it at all, that is not what 
meant, at all.” Critics have seen Samuel Beckett’s Waiting for Godot as ad 
illustration of the disintegration of language, an “indication that language has 
lost its function as a means for communication. . . .”% The novelists Carso” 
McCullers in The Heart Is a Lonely Hunter, James Joyce in A Portrait of the 
Artist as a Young Man, Franz Kafka in The Castle, and many others explore 
the same theme. The failure of communication in a depersonalized an 
mechanized age gives meaning to the primary objective of human language: 
the attempt to send a message to another human mind, and to have that min 


3 Martin Esslin, The Theatre of the Absurd, A any, Ince 
Garden City, N.Y., 1981, p, 45 , Anchor Books, Doubleday & Company 


. (Paperback, ) 
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respond with understanding. Only when there is interaction between the 
sender and the receiver of the message is the act of speech meaningful and 
complete. If the receiver does not listen or understand, a two-way conversation 
may turn out like some of the dialogues in Alice in Wonderland between Alice 
and the Mad Hatter, in which people talk past, rather than with, each other: 
‘The Hatters remark seemed to have no meaning in it, and yet it was cer- 
tainly English.” The use of language to communicate meaningful ideas which 
can be understood by the hearer is a primary need in today’s world. 

Because speaking and listening occupy primary places in the giving and 
getting of information and the conduct of life in the modern world, both 
deserve attention in the English program. The ability of the individual to ex- 
press ideas in such a way that others will listen and understand is a basic need 
of his social and personal life. His ability to establish close and satisfying per- 
sonal relationships, and to find a place in the business and social world de- 
pends primarily on speech. He needs enough facility with his native tongue 
to enable him to use it freely and adequately for his personal relations. If he 
is too inhibited to speak with any but his best friends, if he cannot talk about 
personal matters, if he is not free to agree or disagree with others without 
becoming angry and emotional, he will not have acquired the necessary speech 
skills, . 

Since speech is an important social and economic index, every child in a 
democracy should acquire, through his schooling, a command of language 
which will allow him to choose freely the groups he wishes to belong to, and 
the careers he desires. Chapter 7 explores this problem in greater detail. 
Furthermore, in a world in which important decisions are frequently arrived 
at on the basis of information given orally, accurate and critical listening 


becomes a necessity. 


Speech and listening in the English program 


The first contact between ourselves and the world is established through 
Speaking and listening. As the infant listens to the sounds in his early en- 
vironment, he begins to associate feelings of comfort and security with the 
Voices of those who care for him. His early childhood years are devoted to his 


Major problem: that of deriving meanings from the streams of sounds reaching 
1S ears, and learning to reproduce those sounds in order to make his wants, 
needs, feelings and wishes known to others. Without normal <i of 
ae tongue and vocal cords, he does not attain normal speech, and has ra, 
i aS a > g 
culty in becoming a member of the human society. ar bes | 
e clen Keller, the small savage civilized through a a aa i rie 
essential roles speaking and hearing pay as = 
cess, 


4 
Wili : k, 1960. 
iliam Gibson, The Miracle Worker, Atheneum Publishers, New York, 
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The human infant reproduces the speech he hears about ise a 
years: it may be American English, British English, ee ; oe 
Hindustani. His native vocal equipment permits him to produce a a teh nid 
of sounds, pitches, stresses, inflections, pauses, and tones, many ; r a so 
will never use. Able to imitate any speech sound known to men, i B sy 
by ear those which his culture has determined as part of its ee bilit 
the time he is fourteen or fifteen his ear and tongue have lost the ready aa a 
to imitate many sounds. Not only does the child reproduce the langoa a 
the culture into which he is born, but his imitations include the a ag 
speech peculiarities of those from whom he learns his language: Ta 
speech will reflect his loves, loyalties, and sae O the 
he plays with, the adults who were important to him = a Se f standard 

English teachers today accept the view that a fair command ors ek 
English’ and the ability to use it with ease and self-confidence an sped : B % 
the right of every child in our public schools. However, a child’s angon a N 
an important part of his personality. The attempts of the school to c o an 
may be interpreted as criticism or contempt for him as a person, anh is the 
family, whose speech patterns he reflects. Most educators agree that i gh 
responsibility of the schools, and primarily of the English teacher, to an ate 
child as near to the goal of a general standard specch as possible. Pro TA i 
in the frequent disagreements about how these goals shall be attaine peta 
the relative importance of the speech problems we meet in our schools aha 

Designing a program to develop speech in all children means po oe 
for many different needs: activities to develop the speech of above-average oe d 
superior children from among whom the leaders of tomorrow may come # a 
provision for the steady improvement in diction, pronunciation, — 
ease in speaking of those with nonstandard usage. In addition, most © h 
schools must provide for the large groups of those young people whose P 
problems are of a special kind, requiring concentrated or specialized attentio ot 
children of foreign-born or first-generation parents whose first language T T 
English; children whose speech difficulties stem from psychological prob rN 
ranging from the shyness of those with slight lisps to the deep-seated p lly 
lems of those with severe speech retardation, blocking, or stuttering; pya 
handicapped children whose defective speech may be the result of birth 
juries, brain damage, or disease; and those wh 


ose speech development has 
been impaired by hearing difficulties. 


Goals for the program 


oe isms 

Acceptable speech, free from attention-getting irregularities, golen o 

z k : : a 
mannerisms, and locutions which would bar the user from certain vocatio 


° Standard English is commonl 
nent in business. public, and 
expanded definition, and for 


omi- 
ly defined as the language of educated speakers, those te ia 
cultural affairs of the community. See Chap. 7, p- 165 
further illustrations about teaching usage. 
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goals or social groups, is the goal for instruction in speaking and listening. 
The English program must provide the opportunity for each individual to 
come as close to this ideal as possible. 

In addition to this over-all aim for the program, goals for speech work 
and training in listening will include the following: 

Ease and fluency. Boys and girls should have ample opportunity to 
practice speaking until they develop a natural, comfortable ease of speaking 
to small groups and larger audiences. They need to develop the confidence 
which grows through practice. 

Clarity. Discussion in the English classroom should give students needed 
practice in the logical organization of ideas needed in clear thinking. 

__ Responsibility. Good speech training emphasizes the speaker's responsi- 
bility for accurate, thoughtful speech, rather than that designed primarily to 
persuade, to dazzle with rhetoric, or to control others. 

Critical listening. The need to develop skills of accurate and critical 
listening is a primary aim for the program. Students need to learn to evaluate 
the words and intentions of the speaker, and to ask, “Who said it? Why is he 
Saying it? What does he stand to gain by it?” and “What is his authority for 


Saying it?” 


Principles underlying the program 


Good speech and good listening habits 
mite ee and — — -aka 
š . ses a age in s : 
Units, or a rng perked 5 tucked in when convenient, speaking 
oe a normal part of the everyday work in English as students = in 
groups, plan panels, or round-table discussions, give oral reports, make tape 
; d literature aloud. Listen- 


Tee Á 3 
in ordings to improve their use of language, and rea apa ea Leo 
& too, becomes a part of the program, with time spent in analy 


n iti istening, and learn- 
in i > Practicing for improvement in accurate and critical listening, 
§ to listen for appreciation of language and literature. 


are not automatic, but must be 


e integrated program become a 


taugi 
h course. Instead of special 


Pr n 
°gram into practice nn 
wn diagnosis of the speec 


ihe 
liste, € teacher may start by making his © one aadd 
n ili Fa ie in this estimate and a 
thei ng abilities of his class. Students should share in 


F z easily and 

Co t own ideas about their needs. Since boys and girls = a ae sea iatt 

tag, tently about what interests them, an important p hich they can ex- 

Changs! be finding a range of stimulating topics ar st the teacher be 

Primes ideas, Effective speaking and listening ape a for its members 

and a responsible for making the class into an audi he class and partici- 
Or assisting students in talking freely with others in the 
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‘ aie ively in 
pating in group discussions. His skill in getting _ hed ae 
groups is essential to successful learning: P » 2 p a listening abilities 
for a wide range of individual differences in speaking Ee s 
and for diagnosis and referral of speech-handicapped children. — 
Diagnosing needs. During the early part of the school a ar, i paa 
discussion with students about their tastes and interests a te 4 ioni: 
functions. The alert teacher may make mental notes of the lines o ts so 
cation in his class. Do boys talk to girls? Are some students silent whi A g- ce 
constantly demand to be heard, even though they may have little = xl ag 
some students ignored? Do students listen to one another, or is there om rd 
tive effort to get attention without listening to the points orhersas ss rom ie 
there a real exchange of ideas, or is the talking in the familiar 7 ae 
pattern of recitation—question and answer? è Are there young peop = S 
speech shows the influence of non-English-speaking backgrounds? Do Si ao 
use inaccurate, accented, unidiomatic speech with many nonstandard Le 
tions? Obviously each class will require different approaches and procedures, 
as well as different plans for speech and discussion activities. — 
The students’ own appraisal of their individual and group speeca se 
provides an opportunity for formulating goals and bringing to a a 
many of the needs for good speech in today’s world. As students ma en 
of speech habits they wish to change, skills they wish to master, or pa aed 
of speaking in people they desire to emulate, they begin to realize the pra 
that is necessary if they are to achieve their speech goals. ekai 
The use of the tape recorder to record speech patterns of individua oo 
group sessions provides the teacher with an excellent means of gathering da á 
on the speech needs of students. Such recordings show the kinds of Pir? 
habitual with class members, speech difficulties needing correction, habie 
discussion to be changed, and individual speech patterns which need mR pi 
ment. Such recordings, too, provide the individual student with one P far 
most powerful motivations for speech change. As he hears himself spea as 
the first time on tape, he becomes aware, usually, of the difference betw hin 
the sound of his own voice as others hear it and the sound he hears bet 
his own ear. His usual reaction—“Do I sound like that?”—provides a ee ae 
stimulus for improvement. Similarly, groups that use recordings of class hey 
cussions for study soon recognize the kinds of speaking skills with which t 
need help. Here, too, is powerful motivation for learning. PE 
In addition to notes on these observations, the teacher’s informal w 
records of the students’ social skills in speaking and listening can be exome? 
valuable. Notes on poor usage, on inability to articulate certain sounds, OY ing 
overhesitant speech of the shy person—all these may go into the plan”! ‘a 
record. Although the teacher’s own observations are a good uide, on oe 
ardized diagnostic tests can be useful, too. A test of listening may be used 


* See the illustrative flow charts on pp. 92-93, 
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help students find out how good their listening skills are and to provide useful 
motivation for improvement.’ 

For the class to gain the most from work in speaking and listening, stu- 
dents should share in determining needs and objectives. Boys and girls need 
to become aware of the limitations of their own language habits and usage and 
envision their goals clearly enough to work toward them. Most young people 
realize the value of good speech in their future careers. It is the teacher’s job 
to help them become aware of their needs and the limitations of their language 
patterns, and to strengthen their desire to put the necessary effort into im- 
provement. 

Stimulating interest. The child practices and improves his language be- 
cause he wants to talk as others do and because his impulse to communicate 
with others is so strong. The incentive to talk in the youngsters in our class- 
Tooms is nearly as strong as it was in childhood. Where topics of interest and 
importance to adolescents are discussed in the classroom, there is little prob- 
lem in stimulating interest. This does not mean that the only possible topics 
are techniques of dating and getting a driver's license. Students have become 
enthusiastically involved in discussing social issues, current problems in edu- 
cation, and public affairs, and in exchanging ideas about values. Good dis- 
Cussion of these topics demands critical and logical thinking. The thoughtful 
teacher suggests such topics, or seizes the moment when they arise out of 
classwork in writing or literature. Every unit of study provides opportunities 
for panels, reports, and discussions. The following chapters contain sugges- 
tions for such topics and kinds of discussion. A classroom which is a stimulating 
environment for exchanging ideas, opinions, and beliefs provides the kind of 
Setting needed for good development of speaking and listening. 

Young people may become aware of their own need to develop acceptable 
Speech patterns by formulating criteria for good speech and by analyzing 
models of good speech and usage they hear around them. They may learn 
Something of the demand for good speech as a requirement for most jobs and 
Professions. Through analysis of their speech as they hear tape recordings of 
their Voices or through discussions and oral reading or dramatizations of plays 
In which they have participated, they grow critical of their own voices. Speech 
experts tell us that the individual never hears his voice as it sounds to others. 
~istening to a record or tape, he hears for the first time what his voice sounds 
like to others, and gains powerful motivation for speech improvement. 

Establishing the audience. Respect for and attention to the opinion of 
Others should be requisites of class discussion. The teacher can help students 
understand the importance of a feeling of comfort and friendliness in the class. 
vince most young people struggle to some degree with stage fright, it may be 
important for teacher and class to talk over these feelings and their causes 
and Suggest remedies. Many classes have learned to encourage the reluctant, 


"See A 
those listed on p. 91. 
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shy speaker and to provide the kind of audience sei gonso gme 
speech. The teacher may have to step in when discussion ae hese N 
remind them of the necessity for allowing dissenters to be henra, wall an 3 
of young people in excited discussion to grow personal z ai SS 
firm handling if democratic and fruitful discussion is to ta . place. saan 
Working with groups. The skills involved in working in groups ats 
the basis for effective discussion in all areas of English. The ability to foes 
problems through discussion, to arrive at group decisions, to al wae eee 
who hold different views or come from different backgrounds is an a ch 
skill of democratic living. Further, working with groups within Tig ae > 
class makes it possible for the teacher to use different kinds of E 
differing purposes, and often for differing needs of individual studen n e 
possible a kind of diversity and flexibility within the classroom, anc Į 
the use of materials of differing levels of difficulty and complexity. tail 
In a few English classes, working in groups is so natural that stude n ise 
used to moving into a group-work session and changing back without r pa 
lack of control, or waste of time. In others, students have had so little pe 
that teachers are hesitant about trying the experiment. A little long 
strategy and some carefully worked out procedures can make the pie 
from the formal class setting to working effectively in groups a smooth o on 
The teacher must know the class and assess its ability to assume respo a 
bility and to govern itself. Most young students consider working in ag a 
privilege worth working for. The teacher can utilize the students a sig. 
this kind of discussion to emphasize standards of conduct and ee 
Although some classes take longer than others to become ready for the ih 9 
self-discipline the process requires, teachers can train most students to ace À 
the disciplines of group work. Group processes provide important training 
discussion techniques and the skills of working with others. , juction 
The short buzz session of ten minutes or so provides a good introduc ‘at 
and testing ground for group work. When students engage in poater a 
discussion of an issue or a topic and there is not time for all to conti ae 
the teacher may say, “Since you all have something to say about this an fat 
have only ten minutes left in the period, we will divide the class into four a 
five) groups, in order to give everybody a chance to have his say. A Tn 
arbitrary division by the teacher with a reminder about lack of time is ° a 
sufficient to carry students through the first trial. A follow-up session the an 
day may elicit suggestions as to how group discussion can be carried on ™ 
effectively. ci 
Group work can be prepared for by a discussion with the class aUor nis 
opportunities it presents for exchanging ideas about books or student wh ‘ ad 
Students can help with the planning of ways in which they might oo 
assuming the responsibilities necessary to make such a process work. A A i 
secretary may list on the board the things the class suggests as adua e 
good group work: moving chairs and forming groups quietly, keeping 
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versation low, getting to work quickly without wasting time, helping to draw 
out the nontalkers, listening to others when they are trying to speak. 

If the class decides it is mature enough to undertake a group-work session, 
the teacher may challenge them to live up to their outline of good procedures 
and give them a trial. If students are unable to use their freedom wisely, the 
teacher may bring them back into regular class formation, asking why they 
were unable to carry out their plans. Junior high school students should be 
given several chances to learn these rather difficult skills. Each bit of progress 
in self-discipline and improvement in discussion should be called to their at- 
tention and praised. Some classes, especially of older, more emotionally ma- 
ture students, can learn in a few trials to conduct orderly, businesslike meet- 
ings. 

At its best, group discussion can teach students how to conduct committee 
work rapidly and efficiently without losing time, how to measure progress, 

Ow to sense the amount of agreement there is in a group, how to cut off the 
loquacious without seeming arbitrary, how to vote on an issue rather than on 
feelings and personalities, and how to talk to the point, argue, discuss, and chal- 
lenge without incurring hurt feelings. Gradual improvement in these skills may 
Progress during the six years of secondary school until students are ready to 
move into adult life to work effectively in many adult groups. Continual 
practice, discussion of successes and failures, and skillful leadership by the 
teacher will assist students to learn these much needed skills of democratic 
living, 

Teachers using these techniques suggest that students can learn best to 
Collaborate with a number of other people if the group structure is changed 
from time to time. Different types of grouping serve different needs in the 
classroom and may be adapted to many kinds of work. Among these are 
interest groups (students interested in exploring a particular problem or 
topic); special-skill groups (students who like to write, to do art work, to 
interview, etc.); ability groups (students grouped according to ability and 
the difficulty of the topic); or sociometric groups (students choosing those 
with whom they would like to work as first, second, or third choices). , 

In the chapters that follow, suggestions are included for kinds of topics 
Which lend themselves well to group discussion methods, whether writing, 

rama, poetry, thematic units, or other topics are the center of classwork. 

Overcoming speech difficulties. The English teacher who encounters a 

udent with a speech problem may confer with the speech therapist in the 

Schoo] or town 5 if there is none, may ask the consultant in the State De- 

Partment of Ed ati for assistance OY for resources available in the state 

for thera ei -versities now have speech clinics; speech 
Py. Many colleges and univer 


; D. Grambs, Group Processes in In- 


Dis, 
Scussi , in Jean K 
tergroy, On of those techniques may be ferna oe and Jews, New York, 1951, pp. 64- 
prisuaNs an Council on Education, 


Ow A 
66, Mia ducatin, National Conference of n Relations, Americ A ic choices 
Washingte en H, Jennings, Sociometry in | amine sociograms for sociometric choices. 
n, D.C., 1948, for techniques of cons 
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therapists for elementary schools and consultants for elementary and sec- 
ondary schools are becoming more common. School principals and guidance 
personnel often know the resources in the state. For the teacher without back- 
ground or training in diagnosing speech problems, the first step is to find help 
from a professional. 

Speech therapists recommend some general principles which the teacher 
can follow in meeting speech problems in English classes. These are, in gen- 
eral, the basic principles which operate to improve the speech in all ado- 
lescents: building of confidence, developing a feeling of freedom and ease in 
speaking with and to others, lessening tension in speech situations, building @ 
receptive attitude in the class so that aberrations, distortions, or mistakes are 
accepted and never become an occasion for giggles or ridicule. 

Some of the commonest problems and steps which may be taken to 
alleviate them are the following:° 


Articulation problems. These are among the most common problems 17 
our classrooms. Distortions of single sounds—r, w, l, s, z, and others—some- 
times persist into the high school years unless the child has had therapy as 
early as the third grade. The lisp—the distortion of s and z—is handled better, 
therapists think, if the label is not attached to it. If clinical help is not avail- 
able, the child may be told that he distorts these sounds in such a way as tO 
attract attention. The main problem here is for the teacher to recognize the 
distortion and make a tactful referral to the consultant. This kind of problem 
is not usually difficult to correct; there is not much danger in doing the wrong, 
thing, unless the overzealous teacher calls too much attention to the matter 
and embarrasses the child. Although practice in articulation and in oral an 
choral reading are helpful, the teacher needs a course in speech correction or 
direction from the consultant before any more specialized attention is give? 

Stuttering. This is perhaps the most baffling problem the teacher has to 
deal with. Since the stutterer often wants to recite, to read aloud, and to co” 
tribute to the class, teachers (and often students) frequently wait in aisr 
comfort while he attempts to get the words out. Such children should be 
treated like others in the classroom and every effort should be made to help 
build their confidence and to release their tensions and nervousness. This 
problem, of course, requires the attention of a therapist, and professional help 
should be obtained, if available. In the regular classroom, participation ue 
choral speaking (where group support lessens tension), creative dramatics, 
role playing, reading a part in a play, : h the 


sociodrama—any activity in whic ë 
stutterer can lose his identity in an assumed role—often gives him the chane 


to speak entirely without stuttering. Puppetry, in which the individual is 


° The suggestions given here for diagnosing and working with speech problems were largely 


made by Dr. Hal Dorsey, Director of S i ons icut State 
College, New Britain, Conn, ý peech and Hearing Clinic, Central Connectic 
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hidden from view, has been used as therapy for many children with speech 
difficulties. Choral speaking, particularly, often develops the feeling of fluency 
So important to stutterers. 

“Cluttering.” A less commonly understood, but frequently found, speech 
irregularity among adolescents is one commonly confused with stuttering: the 
too-rapid speech of the child whose words tumble out, literally becoming 
“cluttered” in delivery. This often occurs in the teen-ager, probably as a part 
of the awkwardness common to adolescence. The speech activities discussed 
above are helpful for this kind of speaker: often reading a part in a play or 
assuming the character of a slow, deliberate speaker in one of the other role- 
playing activities gives needed practice. So too does choral speaking, par- 
ticularly of the slow, measured music of the psalms, and serious, stately, or 
elegiac verse. It is important that the teacher recognize the difference be- 
tween stuttering and cluttering, obtain therapeutic treatment for the one, and 
Provide relaxing and tension-releasing activities for the other. 

Hearing difficulties. The hard-of-hearing child often goes undetected in 
school or family, sometimes for as long as four or five years. Where yearly or 
biennial hearing tests are common, as they are in many communities, these 
difficulties may be diagnosed early and treated. Often teachers (and parents) 
blame a child for inattention or disobedience when his real problem is hearing 
loss. Often such loss results in a too loud or too soft voice, which may be one 
Of the clues to diagnosis. Testing and referral to a hearing specialist is essential 
for the young person with this difficulty. 

Other problems. Inability to hear the students who are speaking is a real 
Problem in some classrooms. The wee small voices often result from a classroom 
atmosphere in which students are reciting, rather than talking or discussing. 
Often they are speaking to the teacher alone, without consciousness that others 
ane listening, When students speak informally in group discussion, or face 
others in the class to communicate ideas in which they are interested, there is 
little trouble with inaudible voices. Reminding the student to face others to 
Whom he ig speaking is often helpful in assisting the really shy student to 
Consider his listeners, 

Other speech-related problems can be remedied through the regular 
Program in speech, Severe chronic hoarseness or hypernasality of tone may be 
helped by exercises in individual oral reading and in choral reading to improve 
Doth voice and articulation. The too soft or too loud voice, often troublesome 
™ the classroom, can be improved by specific attention to pitch, loudness, and 
tone, Sometimes the teacher who can take time to be a willing listener as the 
‘tage-fright victim talks out his problem can be of help—chiefly by listening. 
; he important thing for teachers to remember and to teach their students 
is the Concept that voice quality and speech are learned behavior, and, there- 
— Susceptible of improvement. Difficulties such as stuttering, lisping, nasal- 
"ty, and others are acquired, not inherited. The classroom in which speaking, 
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rather than reciting, is a natural, important part of classroom work provides 
the best therapy and the optimum setting for good speech. 


Speaking and listening activities 


In planning the year’s activities, the English teacher works to see that students 
are given opportunities to engage in spontaneous speech activities and to take 
part frequently in informal discussion; to engage in more formally planned 
speech activities, such as making announcements, giving reports, or taking 
part in planned discussions; to take part in interpretive activities, such as oral 
reading or choral speaking of literature; and to take part in activities for prac- 
ticing and improving their listening skills. 


Spontaneous speech activities 


Some of the activities during each year include the kinds of informal talks 
and discussion in which the student expresses his own thoughts and ideas. 
Usually, these activities are in the majority in most classrooms where students 
engage freely in discussions about literature, writing, and other topics. The 
teacher aware of the needs of adolescents to gain practice in speaking fre- 
quently and informally can arrange for some kind of speaking to go on during 
almost every class meeting. The occasions for public speaking at the secondary 
level are relatively few. The most frequent opportunities for giving talks anc 
speaking before a group are those in which students give oral reports, make 
announcements, and the like. Unit activities lend themselves naturally to dis- 
cussion in committees, small groups, whole-class discussions, and forums in 
which speeches are unrehearsed. . 

Conducting class business and making announcements. ‘There are many 
occasions in which young people may practice the needed skills of speaking 
briefly and clearly before the group through learning to conduct the business © 
a classroom. Being chosen to make announcements or read daily bulletins 
provides real incentive for clear and audible speech. In many classrooms, a 
class operates as a club, with different persons being chosen each day to o 
the class to order, agree on class business, and sometimes to summarize W a 
has gone on the day before. 

Informal speaking and discussion. Many opportunities for informal class 
discussions will arise during the course of the year’s work in English. Young 
people learn through practice the importance of examining all aspects ° 
problem, listening to the ideas of others, seeking for areas of agreement, i 
keeping the discussion to the point, As students gain skill and maturity, o 
difficult discussion techniques may be learned: drawing out the timid, tactf ully 
diverting those who wish to monopolize discussion, summarizing points ° 
agreement or steps of progress in thinking, and sensing when the discussi? 
has reached the point of diminishing returns or consensus. The teacher wn 
can provide topics and problems for discussion at differing levels of difficu 7 
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will be preparing youth for successful practice in one of the most important 
kinds of communication.” 

Classes may be divided into small groups from time to time for any of the 
following activities: 

Committee work. Planning bulletin boards, class parties, group reports, 
field trips, and class projects, The teacher will see that the membership of the 
group lends itself to providing good experience for beginners learning to talk 
and work together. 

Small-group discussions. The simplest kind of discussion arrangement is 
the informal small group organized quickly from time to time for a specific 
purpose: discussing and criticizing student papers, talking about books or the 
meaning of a poem, dramatizing a scene from a play, organizing a discussion 
for tape recorder, or talking over ideas as a preliminary step to writing a 
paper, 


Planned speech activities 


Panels, forums, and round-table discussions. These types of discussion 
represent an advance in formality of structure and operation. Since real give 
and take in talking together is a sophisticated skill, these discussions should 
emphasize exchange of thought and idea rather than individual talks by stu- 
dents. Even so, some planning of individual talks must take place. ae 

Discussion of speech standards, suitable levels of usage, the responsibility 
of the speaker to support assertions, offer evidence, and to check facts and give 
Sources are important language problems which come up during analysis of 
such presentations. The discussion of discussion, circular as it seems, provides 
valuable opportunities to assess the quality of thinking, to exercise critical 
judgment about the speakers’ points of view, and to raise questions about 
Points not clearly made or about illogical or uncritical thinking. 

Planned speeches. At a slightly more formal level are the planned and 
Perhaps rehearsed panel discussions for which students write out a presenta- 
tion of a point of view from reading or research, or the oral talks in which 
Planning and perhaps rehearsing takes place: giving oral reports from sige 
notes, making a speech before the class, the student council, an outside a 
ence, or a club meeting. When the studenť’s interest is deeply engaged an : e 
S called on to talk to the class about something he knows well and is inter- 


— in, he has the best chance of speaking with creditable ease and effective- 
ess, 


Inter . mpe 
Pretive activities . 
ker to interpret the thoughts and ideas of 


S si y 
anot S activities require the spea o oral reading of literature, drama- 
T Person, Choral speaking of poetry, 


w 


a i 4. 
88estions for such topics are given in Chaps. 6 to 1 
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i i ire the 
tization of plays, role playing, sociodrama, and creative ng ae pr ae 
speakers to assume another role and to interpret the moods, gs, 
of another person. se se 

Choral speaking. The choral speaking of poetry and TE Toa, 
provides valuable experience in speaking and hearing area canis Fas 
students in a group often find it possible to read well an p d the inhibited 
they do individually. Group support lends comfort to the shy P jescents. The 
and provides camouflage for the vocal uncertainties of young a e he d 
demands of literature and poetry for words spoken P lt to attain 
cleanly, and spoken clearly set a standard of good speaking di f c nediatelys 
in everyday situations. Slovenly speech and poor diction show he ariela- 
the effort to get the nonsense or patter poems right encourages c ra Eri. 
tion, and the satisfying sound of lines well spoken is the reward x ay tent 

Achieving good choral speaking with a class is an art which tie nently 
ers learn through experimenting on the wonderfully adaptable and a eh 
cooperative human beings in their classrooms. Creative leader nip. s giving 
tial; too often teachers attempt to conduct group reading merely eA The 
students an opening cue and letting voices rise and fall where they hears? 
ragged, cluttered effect of such spoken verse is discouraging. Some end g 
too diligently on fine points of diction and sound until the pleasure F ad by 
has evaporated for the speakers, and the poetry has become deader ue 
routine. The teacher who wishes to lead choral speaking successfully s3 the 
listen to some of the recordings of verse choir skillfully done, read enti oth he 
books by master teachers of the art,"! and practice with the class until fi non 
and they feel easy and unembarrassed about trying various readings ee the 
effects. Chapter 11 gives some suggestions about choral speaking a! 
appreciation of poetry. 

Some teachers who have been successful with chor 


y these 
Suggestions to beginners who would learn its techniqu 


al speaking offe 

es: ‘tnt 
. and lin 

l. Act as leader, not dictator: ask the group how certain words an¢ 

Id be said, and how different readings would affect the meaning. 

2. Emphasize meaning, always. Students cannot read intelligently 


; ans’ 
they do not understand. Questions like “What do you think this line re the 
“How should it be read?” “Does the break in thought come at the en 


> poet 
line, or in the middle of the next? Why?” or “What image do you think the Pi T 


: . . p> teac 
1s Suggesting by this phrase?” are essential. Too often students and ading 
plunge into a poem whic 


then becomes mere rote 


shou 


what 
o” 


h young people plainly fail to understand. Be 
work—sound and fury signifying nothing. 
3. Encourage the students to put their own poem together by © 


fering 


ent of 
emet’, 
= See also the suggestions for work in speech and listening, including the anen nisl 
Poe’s “The Bells” for speech choir, in Commission on the English Curriculum, Th 1950 
Language Arts in the Seconda 


York, 
ty School, Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., New 
chaps. 7 and 8, and the bibliography at the end of the anien 
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different interpretations and readings of various lines. Understanding of the 
poem will grow as they learn to read verse more skillfully together. 

4. Choose poems carefully. Choice is all important. Many leaders of choral 
speaking have their groups perform with great beauty much magnificent 
prose and verse: parts of the Psalms, Ecclesiastes, and other sections of the 
Bible; Donne’s “No Man Is an Island,” the poems of Cummings, Eliot, Sand- 
burg, Lindsay, Millay, MacLeish, and other modern writers whose verse lends 
itself well to this kind of reading. Poems should be chosen for sound as well 
as for meaning. The beauty of young voices reading powerful and memorable 
verse in unison is moving to the speakers themselves and to the audience. 
Groups that are willing to practice to bring their reading to a high level of 
accomplishment should have the satisfaction of a larger audience than the 
class. Recordings may be preserved on tape and played for other classes; stu- 
dents may do “live” readings for other classes in the school; and a good group 
should be able to appear in school assembly at least once a year. Many slow 
learners do well in this kind of performance and find satisfaction in the 
achievement. Interest in poetry throughout the school has often been kindled 
by sucha program. 


_ Oral reading and dramatics. Teachers find many occasions for oral read- 
ing in situations which give purpose to the speaker and ensure an attentive 
audience. The study of literature calls for illustration from selections being 
read: bits of dialogue which illuminate or reveal character, good descriptive 
Passages, memorable moments, thought-provoking or inspiring lines, passages 
communicating mood, setting and tone. Reading aloud when these passages 
are under discussion brings literature to life for many students who have 
ifficulty with the printed symbol. ; 

Laughter in the English classroom is much too rare a commodity. The 
a aring of humor increases appreciation and teaches the student something of 
the fun to be derived from silent reading. 

One of the most enjoyable forms of oral reading for young people and 
adults is that of play reading or dramatics. Tt is difficult to understand why 
the study of a play is often limited to the printed word. Teachers who believe 
that plays are meant to be heard make the reading of the play, with parts 
assigned to class members, an important part of the study. Some students can 
a well at their seats; others do better in groups seated in front of the class, 
While the extroverts enjoy dramatizing. ; . 5 
dr One of the chief difficulties teachers encounter in play reading an 
amatics with adolescents is the frequent inhibition of those who are reluctant 
© throw themselves into a part. Often play reading becomes wooden and 
Painful. If the teacher can help to make the atmospere of the class informal 

nd receptive, even the inhibited sometimes relax, particularly under the in- 
ie influence of some of the extroverts. Sometimes if the ee eee 
ak it helps draw the class into the spirit of the thing. Students should no A : 
ed to read parts without being given a chance to prepare or to know wha 
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they are reading. Assigning scenes to a group to prepare for dramatization or 
reading before the class a day or so in advance, and often under a student 
director, is advisable. Reading for ideas and meaning can make oral, choral, 
and play reading a way to enjoyment and understanding of literature, rather 
than a deadening, word-for-word, literal rendition of the text without the 
informing spirit which brings it to life. 

Role playing, sociodrama, and creative dramatics. Role playing and 
sociodrama are important tools not only for the social scientists and psycholo- 
gists who originated these techniques, but also for English teachers, who may 
adapt them to help students understand the role of language in interpersonal 
relations and gain insight into the motivation and feelings of characters 
literature. In role playing, informal situations are set up in which students play 
the roles of characters or participants. The role playing of situations involving 
conflicts between adolescents and their parents allows young people to ex- 
plore various tactful ways of explaining a point of view or making a request, 
and also to experience, as they play the parent roles, how it feels to be in the 
position of parent. Teachers often make up more formal role-playing situa- 
tions which are really miniature plays or sociodramas to enable students tO 
work through a problem in human relations by exploring different solutions, 
and always by discussing the importance of language in such situations. AS 
students talk over what might have been said and how a situation might have 
been handled differently, they may replay the situation with the insights they 


have gained to experience the difference that changes in the use of words OF 
in attitudes make.12 


illustrate the effects of language on human 
ng of social situations such as introductions, 
wed for a job, asking a girl for a date, 9 
ral settings for practice of speech in whic 
Although the student’s words are unrehears¢ 
n his own person, but in that of another whose 


role he is to 


Wd may ie some useful illustrations of the uses of role playing and sociodran 
Pip : ye nin Hilda Taba and Deborah Elkins, With Focus on Human sa 
e o i K i zig th Grade, American Council on Education, Washington, or 
tion for Seconda a Taba et al., Curriculum in Intergroup Relations: Case Studies in 
condary Schools, American Council on Education, Washington, D.C., as 
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1. A loquacious featherbrained girl who gushes and doesn’t allow anyone 
to get past the introductory clause of a sentence before she tries to get the 
conversation turned back toward herself: “That reminds me of the time when 
I sok om 

2. The shy, inarticulate boy who hesitates and doesn’t know what to say 
ata dance. 

3. The teen-ager forced to entertain his parents’ older visitors while the 
parents are dressing to go out. 


The following role-playing situations, involving several players, may be 
Played several times, with different players, while the class observes the 
differences that language makes in the human relations involved: 


l. Father wants his son to go to college because he did; he wants him to 
follow in his footsteps to become a doctor, lawyer, teacher. Son does not make 
good enough grades to get into college. (Or son wants to be a veterinarian, 
gardener, contractor, or salesman.) Players: father, son, mother, teacher or 
Principal. 

2. A bright student with family problems at home wants to drop out 
because he doesn’t like school. Players: student, student’s friend, teacher, 
Principal, parent, guidance officer. 

3. A problem student, acting up in class, disturbing others, trying to keep 
the spotlight on himself, feels unjustly punished by the teacher. Players: stu- 

ents, teacher, principal. 

4. A discussion between two or three teen-agers and their parents (and/ 
oF grandparents) on the question of whether today’s children have too much 
freedom, Players: grandmother, mother (who understands), teen-age daugh- 
ter or son. 

5. Boy (or girl) attempts to convince father or mother that he (she) is 
mature and responsible enough to get a driver's license. f 
6. Students play one of the problems in Margaret Culkin , Banning’s 
ers to Susan’ (problem of allowances, going steady, early marriage, etc. Jiz 
7. Students may choose to play roles in scenes from short stories, plays, or 
Popular books: Clarence Day's Life with Father, Frank Gilbreth and Ernestine 

arey’s Cheaper by the Dozen, Mr. Collins’ proposal from Jane Austen’s 
ride and Prejudice. 


Lett 


Role playing in the English class provides the teacher with a useful teach- 


Ing technique for the following purposes: 


ech situations in which 


l. To provide junior high school students with spe 
d begin to gain some 


the 
in Y can overcome awkwardness, gain confidence, an 
Sight į : 
ght into human behavior. 


13 
H 
arper & Row, Publishers, Incorporated, New York, 1936. 
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2. To provide an opportunity at any grade level for students who arg 
having difficulty understanding why people behave as they do, either in litera- 
ture or in life. 

3. To assist students to understand the complexities of human reactions 
and the role language plays in complicating or clarifying human relationships. 


4. To enable students to gain sensitivity to the way other people feel, 
through living through their roles or figuratively “stepping inside their Å 
for a brief time. Role playing is the best means for human beings to unger 
stand “how it feels” to be someone else: a parent, teacher, another classmate. 


The teacher may choose to have students play problem situations, make 
up sociodramas involving students who are having difficulty aamitminicainp 
or gain understanding of short stories or novels by having students play 1° 
of characters and act out the dilemma in the story or go beyond it to show 
how it might have been handled differently. 


Listening activities 


Training the student's listening ear to distinguish fine points in speech and 
dramatic interpretation may be achieved by some of the following ame! 

Asking students to listen in the classroom with eyes closed to sour ` 
heard in the halls or outdoors and to list and describe these sounds. AS i 
dents compare lists, they discover that some are more acutely aware of such 
noises than others and more accurate about identifying them. 

Students may listen to compare two readings of a short story, a poe™ 
a speech from a Shakespearean play to discern differences in reading WO" é 
or lines, observing phrasing, intonation, emphasis, and other means readers 
use to convey meaning. ” 

The students performance as speakers and listeners may be used to ee 
prove participation in panels and discussions, Students may discuss speaking 
and listening habits and learn to watch for improvement. As they observe ae 
own performance in discussion and those of others in discussion, there shou 5 
be opportunity for class discussion of such habits. Through self-analysis, we 
dents may | eaker® 


than 


x 
gh school students ma learn to practice listening skills by ° 
y practice lis 8 students 
j in 
are asked to remember names and brief facts about each individual give” 
the introductions. 


A “i 
„The give and take of good conversation—a lost art, according t° ae 

RAN moder culture—may be practiced in the classroom as stude i 

engage in informal discussion or exchange of opinions on a variety of top! 
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Evaluating speaking and listening 


Growth in power over oral language is demonstrated in performance of stu- 
dents individually and in groups. Those whose speaking habits have improved 
during the year in command of greater ease and fluency, in ability to speak 
before a group without hesitancy or embarrassment, or to speak effectively, 
with a comfortable and appropriate level of usage have made significant gains. 
Often progress will come in several of these areas. Improvements in articula- 
tion, diction, usage, tone of voice, and tempo of speech are also important 
evidences of growth. 

The teacher who makes up a diagnostic chart of speech characteristics of 
students early in the year has something with which to evaluate progress as the 
year goes on. Students’ recordings of their own voices at the beginning and 
the end of the year provide a most useful check of growth and progress. 
Teachers suggest the following techniques of evaluating speech activities: 


1. Observing professional speakers, actors, commentators, and the like 
= from such observation developing standards for critical examination of 
What is said and how it is said. 


2 . $ : 
2. Making speech recordings for purposes of record and evaluation. 


3. Evolving cooperatively sets of standards for various speech activities 


a : 
nd applying them to activities in progress. 


4. Setting goals for future performance in t 
evaluation," 


he light of the results of the 


The teacher may want to use one of the following useful standardized tests 
or measuring listening skills: 


` + + Brown-Carlsen Listening Comprehension Test, grades 9-13, fifty minutes, 


Harcourt, Brace & World, Inc., New York, 1953. 
4 4 Brown-Carlsen STEP Listening Comprehension Tests, level 2 ( grades 
12), level 3 (grades 7-9), Cooperative Test Division, Educational Testing 


Servi : 
ervice, Princeton, N.J., 1957. l 
The teacher may find it useful to evaluate progress in classroom discus- 


Sion by using the flow charts that appear in the accompanying figures. In 


c " 
harting the give and take of discussion in the class, the teacher can observe 
nd how much of the dis- 


ae much participation by students takes place, a 
Sion is dominated by the teacher. (See Figures 4-1 to 4-3.) 


Figure 4-1 shows a double-circle arrangement of a classroom containing 


thi ee i 
hirty Pupils. The letter T indicates the teacher’s seat; C indicates the location 


of z ae” 
the class chairman; R shows where an invited resource person 1S sitting. The 
persons. It is ap- 


lo 
uble-headed arrows show an interchange between two 


l 
S 3 , P 
ummarized from Commission on the English Curriculum, op. cit. P- 208. 
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Figure 4-1 


ww e class 
Flow chart showing participation in discussion in a seventh-grad 
room. 


parent that, in this classroom situa 
to assume the role of leader, that t 
person directly, and that only tw 
dynamics of the situation were 


sponse, a democratic atmos 
cussion. 


è P x prap ¢ ound 
Figure 4-2 depicts a situation in which a group of pupils is seated “a nd- 

a table under the direction of a teacher who dominates in a ages ann 

answer type of discussion. There is little opportunity for the pupils to cha 


; " ently, OF 
or reinforce one another’s statements, to interpret, to think independent y 
to learn democratic procedures, 


Quite different is the flow 
interchange between pupil an 


saan 
tion, the teacher really allowed the chomaa 
he pupils were free to approach the r ÜR 
© pupils made irrelevant remarks. The 5 rê- 
apparently good: a wide distribution f dis- 
phere, and close adherence to the topic 0 


h r d iii in the yea 
vet ey engaged 1n some new speech activities durir 8 


* Charts and commen 


ts from Marian Z 
Oral Communication,’ 


a OF 
4 ation 
ollinger and Mildred A. Dawson, “Evalua 
” English Journal, 


vol. 57, November, 1958, pp. 503-504. 


| 
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AS 
T O 


Figure 4-2 Flow chart showing a completely teacher-dominated discussion. 


“TT 


P 


(acting in a play, reading a role, giving a report to the class, taking part in a 
Panel discussion)? What gains do they see in their own use of speaking- 
listening skills during the year? What do they need more practice in? What 
Was the most helpful speech activity they engaged in? 


up discussion where pupils freely 


Figure 43 Flow chart showing a democratic gro o 
exchange ideas and where the teacher gives considerable gvidance. 
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A check list formulated by students is helpful as a means of evaluating 
themselves on their work in speech and discussion. One such list, evolved by 


a class for use by individuals, contained these questions (to be answered 
none, some, much) : 


1. What part did I play in this group discussion? (Was I an a 
participant? Was I an active listener to the contributions of others? W n 
willing to respect the point of view held by others? Was I willing to weigh the 
varying points of view before arriving at a final conclusion?) 

2. Was I well prepared for participating in the discussion? (Did I have 
adequate facts to support my statements? Did I use reliable sources of j 
formation for the facts I needed? Did I base my opinion on sound rensning, 
Did I find questions unanswered in my mind because of insufficient data? Did 
I select and organize my facts to make a clear presentation? Did I make effec- 


tive use of demonstration, illustration on the board, analogy, or other devices 
to clarify my ideas for others?) 


3. How carefully did I speak? (Did I use approved language? Did L 
pronounce words correctly? Was my enunciation clear? Could everyone hear 
me? Did I hold attention with my eyes and voice as well as my ideas? ° 


Students may construct a similar rating chart for listening in discussion. 
A sample check list might include these questions: Do I help to improve 
listening conditions by minimizing distractions? Do I look directly at the 
speaker? Do I show him I am interested? Do I ask questions which help the 
speaker to clarify his meaning? Does my attention wander? Am I so intent 0? 
my own contribution to the discussion that I do not concentrate on others 
contributions? If the discu 


f it 

ssion tends to ramble, do I help tactfully to turn 7 
back to the point? When it is necessary to disagree with a speaker, do I do § 
courteously? 


Do I take notes to aid my attention and comprehension? Am 
ready to summarize the main points? 17 


Since students are likel 
not given a grade, discussio: 
it evident that their progress in speaking and listening is as important as tha! 
in other skills. Their own sel 
their observations of individu 
ter of importance throu 
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reads, wri i 

ae a and listens to others. It should be a forum for ideas rather than 

pee p fag performance; it must be a place where young people can be 
a receptive, attentive audience as they gain practi i i 

thoughts into spoken words. Tae ears 


Student activities and assignments 


The followi i 

delor oe exercises, activities, and assignments are planned to assist students in 

oe g good speech habits and gaining practice in speaking and listening. Other 
are given within the chapter. 


Developing clear speech 


. . . Students may develop the “lost art of conversation” as they engage in 
na ator ia on popular television shows: radio, sports, and news broad- 
Pe opine i with celebrities, or youth forums. Models (some currently 
‘enka eR some on records or tape) may be “Meet the Press,” “Author 
“New pe ba Open End, Small World,” “Invitation to Learning,” and 
of ts and Town Meeting.” Audiovisual departments have tapes of many 
» » . Students may write their own broadcast of news or commentary and 
meaig it for the class. The job of selecting, editing, and highlighting the 
S, or distinguishing between editorializing and reporting involves impor- 
tant language skills. 
thee hid and withdrawn students find it ea 
ee ne When students feel the need of such pra 
soli Des et demonstrates how something works provides the best bridge to 
— a Students may demonstrate how something works (an out- 
doll ee an abacus, a new camera), Or show an object of interest (a 
tion) rom a foreign country, a rare book, a Civil War sword, a stamp collec- 


sier to speak with something in 
ctice, oral talks in which 


include reading general books 
a single author, discussing differ- 
regional, national, 


» . . Small-group discussion topics may 
(on a simple topic), reading the books of 
ent reactions to the same book, talking about a community, 
or international problem. 
: . . Students often record discussions, talks, readings, or dramatizations on 
ape; and then exchange tapes with other classes, schools in the community 
vA in other regions, or schools abroad. Organizations which will arrange for 
the exchanges are International Tape Exchange, 834 Ruddiman Ave., North 
Muskegon, Mich., and World Tape Pals, Inc., Dallas 15, Tex. 

b - . Students may act as directors for choral speaking. The results may not 
De professional, but students will learn much. A class of thirty may divide 
into three groups with student directors, and each group of ten students 
may read its choices for the other twenty. 
- . . Provide a chance for students to enrich their appreciation of humor 
through choral reading of nonsense verse. Such selections as Lewis Carroll’s 
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“Jabberwocky,” many poems from Milne’s When We Were Very Young, 
Lear’s “The Jumblies,” and others provide engaging nonsense for laughter 
and enjoyment. Numerous anthologies contain suitable poems; The Oxford 
Book of Light Verse is valuable in this regard. 

. . . Teachers may provide opportunities for students to read stories to 
young children. In schools with elementary grades under one roof or nearby, 
visits can be easily arranged. Many high schools plan to have groups do such 
reading at Christmas. Older students may present oral-reading programs of 
poetry, prose, and plays to other grades in the school. Talking to a younger 
audience is easier than talking to peers, especially for the less able students. 


Developing skills of diction 


. . . Allow students to listen to a recording of My Fair Lady or read together 


Shaw’s Pygmalion as background for a discussion about the relationship be- 
tween speech and social status. 


i x 5 r : ul 
. . . Verse choir, oral readings, and creative dramatics may provide helpf 
activities for the improvement of enunciation and substandard articulatio 
or pronunciation. 


. . . Encourage students to enjoy some of the tongue twisters children use 
in games for practice in diction. Nursery rhymes and speech texts offer many 
choices besides the ubiquitous “Peter Piper.” Listening to and practicing 
some of the patter songs from the Gilbert and Sullivan operettas highlights 
the importance of masterly articulation.18 


Listening activities 


- » - The importance of listening with a purpose may be dramatized if 
teachers divide the class into two groups to listen to a recording of a play 
speech, or short story. Half the class may be given questions directing stu- 
dents to listen for certain points; the other half may be asked to listen for 
pleasure. A brief quiz on content at the end of the session usually points 


4 a as 
out dramatically the difference in understanding and remembering what ha 
been heard. 


EOP , gi 
- » + Accurate listeniug may be practiced as students write a series of pare 
tions for actions that can be performed in the classroom and work in p@!” 


A : e 
with one person reading the steps of directions while the other follows th 
instructions. 19 


vee Give students ample practice in recording assignments accurately, ga 
ting the main facts from a lecture or selection read to them. They ehon 
have a chance to evaluate their success, compare their notes with the origina ; 
and discuss whether they have heard the main ideas or have ga a 
principal ideas and details, Tapes of controversial discussions and politic 


: ; Ws 
"See the selection of patter songs in Marjorie Gullan, The Speech Choir, Harper sabia 
Publishers, Incorporated, New York, 1937. 


s k . icle. 
* Niles and Early, op. cit. Other excellent listening exercises are included in this articl 
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-_ — excellent opportunities to listen to get facts straight and 
a iscuss distortions and misunderstandings. 
ide a Tean critical listening by encouraging examination of the 
h hones Geek newspapers, radio and television broadcasts, and 
ia es; Questions of “What was said?” “By whom?” “Why?” and 
w does he know?” should become basic. 
Nite p 1 students to listen critically and analytically to radio and 
seats wa api on programs of news, opinion, and controversy. They 
oe a —— age cao devices, faulty logic, loaded words, appeals to 
nen al “i 3 na mre half truths, omissions, and quoting out of con- 
mAb tie panie. ner a ee of the spoken words of a political speech 
ate se he full speech in the newspaper provides a valuable 
A Ne al a for main ideas by having students make a list of lan- 
ee Le s peteiie to chief ideas. Students have noted such signals as 
“the 4 man paare several ways, the two main ideas are,” “in the first place,” 
hing,” “next we find, and others.*° 
es may practice listening for organi 
Ere bo te re television, recordings, or in assembly or lectures. This prac- 
tails a a earning to distinguish between main idea and supporting de- 
a = Nees whether ideas are supported by reasons, facts, examples, 
Jei os ions, and to decide whether the conclusion is clearly made. Stu- 
ay also be asked to make notes of the main arguments in an an- 


nour isi i i 
iced television speech on national policy 


zational patterns of speeches 


or foreign affairs. 
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If we think of it, all that a University, or final highest 
School can do for us, is still but what the first School began 


cnarrer Fy doing,—teach us to read. 


THOMAS CARLYLE 1 


Reading: symbol into thought 


Je in our high schools are reading more 
d that children who have never owned 
teachers and administrators 


D : 
ee ee 
jooks cs books than ever before an 
Usually a oe their own paperback libraries, c 
school yo i that some attention to reading skills is essential to most high 
etter, ie th. Most of our students, even the able ones, can be taught to read 
So that ne cant what is needed is help in increasing the speed of reading 
rials, Man adults they will be able to keep abreast of a flood of printed mate- 
improve RA ake bright young people need specific instruction so that they may 
college he ing skills already working well for them if they are to succeed in 
Subtle an, ey may endeavor to improve their reading rate or to learn more 
in scien ills of comprehension and literary analysis. Many, chiefly interested 
ce or mathematics, need to experience pleasure in reading as a means 


of enri 
hing their adult lives. 

tear broad average group, including terminal, vocational, and business 
Specific. he nd many who will drop out of high school before graduation, needs 
Needed i elp and instruction in reading, too. For many of these, what is 
sire t is a program in literature and guided reading which stimulates their 
ese fa read and helps them build independent reading habits. For most of 
Provide struction in the English classroom should help establish such habits and 
Practice in developing vocabulary and comprehension skills. The 
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majority of these students need training in reading in all their subjects. Poor 
reading habits and lack of interest are handicaps to their academic success in 
science, history, and mathematics, as well as in English, 

The group which needs specialized help at the secondary level includes 
those students who are seriously retarded in reading, These usually require 
more individualized remedial work than the teacher is trained to give or has 
time for in English class. Opportunity for individual reading and participa- 
tion in discussions of books stimulates the desire to read, but for many of 
these students a special class must provide the individual attention most Eng- 
lish teachers have not time to give. 


Backgrounds: reading and cultural attitudes 


The attitudes of adults have great influence on the reading of young people. 
Although figures on increased book buying are encouraging, there is a darker 
side to the picture. American adults—even college graduates—read little. In 
the homes of such graduates there are often few books. Adult indifference 
toward reading is reflected in the feeling of adolescents that reading is not aP 
important part of life. 

These widespread cultural attitudes affect most of the children in oe 
schools. There is another, less understood way in which cultural attitu 3 
strongly affect just those young people who have the most difficulty with ren i 
ing. The high school dropout rate is highly correlated with slow-learning 
pupils whose outstanding characteristic is an extremely low reading level.” ae 
seriousness of the problem with these children is closely related to family an 
class attitudes toward school, toward learning, and toward reading. Teachers 
in slum schools report that “when children leave the school they never se? 
anyone read anything—not even newspapers,” and observe that “If we coul 
change the family attitude toward reading, we could accomplish much.” 

Reading specialists have speculated about the effect of the materia $ 
generally used in teaching beginning reading on lower-class children, the group 
from which many of the slow readers come. 

, Other factors may be important in the adolescent’s attitudes toward read- 
ing. One study exploring the role of the adolescent’s concept of self in reading 
improvement found that those who interpreted demands for improvement “ 
a personal threat rejected the demands in order to keep intact their concep 
of themselves. When remedial reading methods were nonthreatening» t 
adolescent was able to respond to them and to accept himself as a student 


° James B. Conant, Slums and Sub 
p. 50, and Ruth Penty, Reading Abii 
Teachers College, Columbia Universi 
* Conant, ibid., p. 25. 
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akg aril The atest of the attitude of the group, too, has been little ex- 

pe Fe experiments suggest that this has a highly significant influ- 
TA 5 ing, particularly during the adolescent years. 

in cae š eua research is still needed to point the way to better reading 

seat n d to nd ways to stimulate interest in and change attitudes toward 

have =e : imperative that such changes come soon, for, as many educators 

Tel pointed out, the cost to a society of potentially educable youth who can- 
earn or who drop out of school is staggering." 


Reading: an all-school problem 

a bep Sem ae r are becoming aware of the fact that the task of im- 
of the in Te ing of students in secondary schools is not the province alone 
Th some h — but a problem in which the whole school is involved. 
orena i the faculty has cooperated in planning for reading 
opëtātion ia in all classes. Recognition of the need for such programs and co- 
survey of cot gait: them into practice are difficult to secure, however. Ina 
fet” and * schools in 1956, 86 reported “no program for reading instruc- 
gram”? no schools claimed to have achieved a total developmental pro- 


wie other factors may affect th 
outside = some schools reading instruction is as 
ep attnent English department, taught by reading specialists who are not 
ittle en, members and who may not be English teachers. Often there is 
and little pei between the instruction in reading classes and that in English, 
given as a communication between teachers in each area. Often, too; reading is 
“Literatur Separate course from English, and in some schools Reading and 
come mae or English” are separate courses. Until teachers of English be- 
their a skilled in giving instruction in important aspects of reading in 
More p. courses, the trend toward separation of the two areas may become 
Dou en The English teacher who disclaims responsibility for im- 
Iidyase 7 reading of students may assist the process of specialization which 
Alo ing into a separate part of the program. 

iterata Er renewed emphasis is being placed today on the teaching of 
, most teachers of English recognize that this program has three im- 


Porta 
nt, often interrelated strands: 


e status of the reading program in the 
provided in a separate program 
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Eq, “Tt M. Roth, “The Role of Self-concept in Achievement,” Journal of Experimental 
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1. A reading-skills program designed to increase speed and improve 
comprehension, to teach students how to adapt their reading approaches to a 
variety of materials, and to improve the reading of students of all abilities. 


2. Close reading of prose and poetry for appreciation and esthetic en- 
joyment. 


3. A program of individual reading, encouraging the student to read 
widely and enabling him to develop into an independent and discriminating 
lifetime reader. 


Although there is much overlapping among these three strands, each de- 
serves the teacher’s attention. The discussion of the program in literature mM 
this book looks at each in different chapters. The present chapter deals pe 
the reading-skills program. Chapters 9 through 13 discuss the teaching ~ 
close reading of the different types of literature, and Chapter 14 points ou 
the relation of the mass media and of visual and oral literature to the develop- 
ment of taste and appreciation. Hë 

Teachers of reading generally consider three kinds of attacks on a 
problems of reading. The terms frequently confused should be clearly differ- 
entiated in the teacher’s mind: 


Corrective reading. This term includes remedial activities carried on DY 
regular class instruction.’ 


Remedial reading. By this term is meant remedial activities which take 
place outside the framework of class instruction, in reading laboratories, o 
in individual tutoring or small-group instruction when the rest of the class 1 
not present.” Most teachers reserve the term for the work done with t : 
“students whose development of reading skills is below the normal (thos? 
students being retarded readers) of performance for his age or grade.” ey 

Developmental reading. This is the term applied to the whole program 
of reading improvement for all readers, regardless of grade level or intelligen”™: 
who have failed to master some of the skills necessary to good reading: ie 
kind of reading is generally looked on as an all-school program, including t 
bright, the average, and the slow learners. In many schools a good part of 
best energies of the teacher, the best equipment, and the most jndividualize ‘ 
instruction is given to just those students whose serious retardation in 7€4 3 
ing makes it unlikely that they will achieve much gain. Some of these reader 
limited by lack of intelligence will never read much better than they do- J 
English teacher must decide what kind of help can be given most productive y 
to the students in his classes and provide help as it is needed—even for t t 
gifted who need to read better. Every reader can learn to read better, excep 


, me- 
* Albert J. Harris, How to Increase Reading Ability: A Guide to Developmental and Re 


+ oe 4th ed., Longmans, Green & Co., Inc., New York, 1961, p. 21. 
° Ibid. 


” Ibid., p. 17. 
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those so limited in intelligence that they already read as well as they ever will. 
The responsibility of the teacher of English is largely with developmental and 
corrective, rather than with remedial, reading. 


Variations in ability 


A major responsibility for teachers is that of providing for the wide range 
of reading abilities and interests which usually exist in most classes. Even 
homogeneously grouped classes often contain a range of four or five years in 
reading ability. In a tenth-grade college-preparatory class, some students may 
be reading at the college level, others may be considered average readers, and 
still others may not be able to read books of more than eighth-grade difficulty. 
In average or slow classes, the range may be even wider—often as much as 
Six years. Such differences present many problems in the selection of materials 
for English classes. 

Poor readers are not necessarily slow learners; many have average, above- 
average, and even superior intelligence. Bright students often read much too 
slowly and painfully to tackle difficult reading in literature and the sciences. 
Others, gifted in mathematics and the sciences, might almost be considered 
nonreaders. They look at reading as a waste of time. Correction of poor 
reading habits and practice in rapid reading assists many of these to make 
Signal gains, 


© may never get beyond the basic skills in reading. Students with average 


raelligence or above may make important gains during a program of cor- 
“aava reading and can at least be brought up to grade level. 
the Standardized tests give only a rough indication 0 
sir os Separate scores for rate, vocabulary, 

able. At the high school level, the use of g 
ng, and wide variations are possible. A studen 
at an aae vomited ot, The results of several IQ tests are ined 
etter than one. Those which involve little or no reading, like the Wee s a 
plevue Intelligence Scale, the nonverbal section of the California ras 
y Test, or portions of the Science Research Associates Mental Abi n 
qst have been recommended by teachers of reading. The latter two may e 
ministered by the classroom teacher. 
any reading teachers point out that grad n 
ding; they measure the student only against those i eam 
nly a rough indication of his reading ability. — lai ine 
as a general index of the student's ability to reac. al Toni i 
eful to show how a class stands and how the indivi P 


t with an IQ of 150 may 
test 


e scores for reading are often 
is own class and 


Misleg 
more 


8ive o 
Usefy] 
are us 
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relation to his class. Separate scores for speed, comprehension, and vocabulary 
are available on most tests. 

Vocabulary has often been found to be the best single index of verbal 
skill. Some useful tests are the following: 


. . . Cooperative English Tests: Reading Comprehension: Part I: Vocabulary; 
Part II: Reading (yields scores on both speed and comprehension). Coopera- 
tive Test Division, Educational Testing Service, Princeton, N.J., 1960. 

. . . Doren Diagnostic Reading Test, Educational Test Bureau, Philadelphia, 
1956. 

. . . Roswell-Chall Diagnostic Test of Word Analysis Skills, Essay Press, Box 
258, Cooper Station, New York, N.Y., 1956-1958. 

. . . School and College Ability Tests (SCAT), Educational Testing Service, 
Princeton, N.J., 1952. Levels 1-5 cover grades 4-14. 

. . . STEP Reading Comprehension Tests (Sequential Tests of Educational 
Progress). Four levels: 1, grades 13-14; 2, grades 10-12; 3, grades 7-9; 4 
grades 4-6. Educational Testing Service, Princeton, N.J., 1956-1959. 


Both the estimates of reading grade level of the students and the recom” 
mendations of book lists that estimate the suitability of a book for a certain 
grade level need to be considered tentative. Such estimates are usually made 
through the use of one of the popular reading formulas indicating the 
vocabulary level. Books like Harper Lee’s To Kill a Mockingbird, or Twain’ 
The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn, placed on some lists at the seventh: 
grade and sixth-grade levels, respectively, obviously involve more serious 
problems of comprehension than recognition of vocabulary. 


Program into practice 


The teacher attempting to plan for the improvement of reading of the studen 
in the English class must take the following steps: (1) diagnosing 1°® si 
abilities of the students in the class; (2) clarifying the aims of the program 
needed to improve attitudes and skills; (3) providing resources to challeng° 


readers of varying abilities; (4) finding time to include practice of reading 


skills in an already crowded program; (5) providing for differences in er 


ing ability in the students; and (6) stimulating interest and encouraging t 
desire to improve in the members of the class. 


Diagnosing reading abilities 


” Most schools give schoolwide standardized tests to measure m 
ability, and the results of these are easily accessible to the teacher. Suc s 
usually include scores for speed, rate, comprehension, and vocabulary. 
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Many teachers feel that listening tests”! provide excellent tools for read- 
ing diagnosis. They supplement this information with informal diagnostic 
procedures of their own to determine types of reading difficulty and to make 
more precise diagnoses in particular areas such as vocabulary, speed, and the 
guessing of words in context. Informal diagnostic measures include the 
teacher's observation of students’ oral reading as opportunity is given early 
in the year for students to read to the class. If an informal natural reading 
situation is set up and students are unaware that they are being observed, the 
teacher may make some helpful notes about their capabilities. Many teachers 
feel that they can learn much about the student's reading level through such 
observation, 

More accurate results for purposes of placement may be obtained through 
the use of a good oral reading test which the teacher may give to students 
individually. Several observations should be made with those students who 
feel increased anxiety about reading to the class, and with those who are uneasy 
about reading for the teacher. 

The teacher may make observations about the students’ level of vocabu- 
lary by allowing the ‘class to read silently a paragraph or two from a text they 
are using and asking them to make a list of the words they do not understand. 
Brief vocabulary quizzes on a reading assignment of a short story or essay 
may also be informative. 

Teachers of reading use some of the following diagnostic techniques to 

etermine the reading abilities of students in their classes: 


l. Observing the students’ reactions in the classroom to oral reading, to 
reading situations, and to comments revealing reading attitudes. 
y-word reading, and under- 
the class. 
ading in written or oral 
how his reading started, 
been, what 


st 2. Observing the phrasing, intonation, word-b’ 
anding of sentence structure shown by students in 


tion Asking each student to appraise his own re 
wh a tae which deal with such questions as i 
ar at are his leisure interests, what has his reading experienc 

kis reading likes and dislikes, and so on. 7 
: Asking students to write (or describe to the teacher) a oe a 
i se reading practices: do they skip words, do their eyes regress or $ iP 
ne thoughts go ahead of the eye span, do the thoughts wander as the 
ent reads? 


u F 
i Wi i arco’ & orld, 
T instance, Brown-Carlsen Listening Comprehension Test, Harcourt, Brace W 


we. New York, 1953 l vi 
lishiy liam s, Gray, Standardized Oral Reading Paragraphs, grades pa miS A 
€6 = Company, Bloomington, Il., 1915; Gilmore Oral Reading Test, g a ewe 
fag Drace & World, Inc New York 1951-1952. See also George D. age i che ma 
ee in the Classroom.” in M Jerry Weiss, Reading in the Secondary Ree 2 
ed Press, Inc., New York, 1961, pP- 54-59, and Ruth Strang, Diagnostic 


eadi 
tng, McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, 1964. 
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5. Interviewing individual students or students and parents and trying to 
estimate the students’ reaction to reading and the parental demands made on 
him. 

The writing of the retarded reader sometimes provides clues for diagnosis 
of causes of reading disability. It often reveals a good deal about his difficulty 
in recognizing the shapes of words and the forms of letters. The following 
theme by a seventeen-year-old boy (with some translations of words by his 
teacher) indicates something about these difficulties: 


The most inbineraly [embarrassing] | think | over had is at a dances. | had just 
began to no horo [know how] to dance. It happen that they was a gril | had since 
[seen] damce and | wish | have one to. | ask her ploin to have ad dansee and she refure 
they were other gril around her to that | new so | was very indenersly it happen that it 
was do no the gril at all | had alway dance with gril that | nero well this happen last 
year at a school damce. One thing | can say that | hope it dont happen again becauld 
it makes you fel like a baby the first time sautt [that] it happen to a lot of people but 
it cant be help by the gril some time becauld she have damce. 


Here are letter reversals (gril), letter substitutions (damce), and general 
difficulty in translating sounds into symbols. The boy was tested at the Harvard 
Reading Clinic, where the examiner’s report revealed that the boy had trans” 
ferred his handedness from left to right for most activities (except shooting 
shoveling, and batting balls). Vision was more acute in the left than in the 
right eye, and there was marked loss of vision in both eyes, even with glasses: 
The report pointed to numerous difficulties involved in his reading problem: 
transference of handedness, visual defects, loss of schooling from illness, an 
psychological conditions growing out of these conditions. 


Clarifying aims 


The kinds of reading attitudes and skills the program needs to work for 
are suggested by a synthesis of the characteristics of mature readers by C" 


and Rogers: 
1. A genuine enthusiasm for reading, 
2. Tendency to read (a) a wide variety of materials, (b) serious ae’ 
rials on many problems, and (c) intensively in a particular field. 


3. Ability to understand words, meanings, and ideas, and to sense pas 
and feeling intended. 


4 Capacity for and making use of all that one knows or can find out p 
interpreting or construing the meaning of the ideas read. 
5. Ability to think critically and analytically about what is read. dto 
6. Tendency to fuse new ideas acquired through previous reading 4” 
translate these into improved behavior. 


* Summarized from Strang, ibid. 
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via Capacit to adjust i h casion and 
y ajust ones readin i 
a g pace to the needs of the oc 
o the demands of adequate interpretation." 


Co sag omg to a large extent how students approach reading. 
S eaae em wh will read with zest and maturity, the indifferent 
fiura sat > oluntarily, and the nonreaders with a long history of reading 
impiöve; = pa The attitude toward self often determines the will to 
only Sicko aa he slow-learning adolescent who has not learned to read not 
Eeto 3 ae re asa reader but also as a person. . . . Many youngsters 
5 Peno re clinic or special reading class with a fixed idea of themselves 
cept of asd ben learn to read. Until they obtain a more hopeful con- 
logical hone i will make little progress.” 1 Emotional and psycho- 
dabilke s are also of primary importance among the causes of reading 
Paii of anger, resentment, hopelessness, and frustration which 
eS ad pA nonreaders are familiar to every teacher who has tried 
further and f, ome Most of these students have felt themselves slipping 
eiand a n behind their classmates as school subjects get harder and 
Classinates anc ing, and the gap between their abilities and those of their 
loine a more noticeable. Many or most of them face days devoted 
and they pe a e labor for no discernible purpose. They are regarded 
èt in gard themselves as hopeless. , ; 
st E schools these boys and girls are learning to read, and some 
realize hers notable gains in reading. Young people themselves need to 
teachers = am achievement is possible for most of them, and English 
helped, eed to know about the materials and means by which they can be 
to ae A less, the drive to know—these ar 
etter reading and make lifetime re 


the 
Willin ip and gifted, in love with life and lear 
& to search for meaning in life; and even the hostile, the resentful, the 


lea at 8 
aot tare crowd who present a tough face to the world. Boys who would 
Uneart] P read have been taught by patient and understanding teachers who 
y their interests and devised materials to stimulate them. 

© primers of such students have been cookbooks, racing sheets, Hot 
Shanies ne driver-training manuals, Sports Illustrated or Popular Me- 
teacher Stories about boxing, baseball, horse racing, cars, OT airplanes. The 

needs to know such materials. 
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e the things that give impetus 
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Providing resources 


A primary problem in providing instruction for reading improvement is 
that of inadequate resources, not only for remedial readers but for all young 
people in the school. School libraries are often heavily weighted with textbooks, 
outdated reference books, and encyclopedias, with a meager collection of 
fiction and nonfiction. In many libraries, much of this is dated, and little is 
chosen by a trained person familiar with the reading interests of adolescents. 
Anyone looking at the supplies of books provided for leisure reading in many 
high school libraries will find little to challenge the interest of young people. 
Even with the advent of inexpensive paperback books, few classrooms have 
an array of attractive, stimulating titles. Still more meager fare is offered in 
many a room set aside for classes in improvement of reading or remedial read- 
ing. Young people are put to work on reading drills, or at machines in rooms 
bare of any reading materials. , 

If the concern of the school is to provide a sound developmental reading 
program for all students, good and poor readers alike, an adequate school 
library, well stocked with books for leisure reading and staffed by a trained 
librarian interested in adolescents and familiar with their reading habits are 
primary requirements. Desirable provisions for instruction of below-grade 
readers include a room with reading materials at various grade levels, pape- 
back books, magazines, newspapers, and other testing and teaching materia a 
The classroom teacher of English should have had training in teaching reading 
skills as well as literature and know the kinds of books adolescents like." The 
ample resources of recordings in fiction, nonfiction, and drama can be tapp®° 
for these students. 

Reading machines to increase the rapidity of eye fixations do not create 
readers. Schools spend hundreds of dollars on do-it-yourself kits and reading 
machines to improve reading, but often offer a pittance to the English teacher 
and the librarian with which to buy books for bare shelves. Magazines a” 
newspapers still carry something of the stigma of the hardly respectable, pe 
haps because they are associated with reading for pleasure. Many Y aung 
people in secondary schools grow up in an almost bookless world, except = 
the ponderous literature anthology in which they must read according t0 g 
signment. Practice in reading is the only sure road to improvement. Aa a 
vironment in which students can find the books which interest them and time 
and a place to read are essential ingredients of a good reading program. 


Finding time 


Teachers ask, “How do I find time to include the teaching of reading i? 
an already crowded program? What can be left out?” Many answers ar 


" See also the discussion of an individual 


i Jists 1” 
Chap. 15. reading program and suggested book 
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possible. Good teachers are already teaching reading. As they teach vocabu- 
lary, they develop concepts about the meanings of words in literature, the sea 
terms in Moby Dick, literary words like irony or realism, or words which need 
explanation or visual aids: heath, moor, battlements, prairie. As they teach 
literature, they call attention to the differences involved in reading a play, a 
poem, or a short story. 

Teaching reading skills can be closely related to the teaching of literature 
at every point. The chapters on literature (9 to 14) in this book include skills 
leading both to comprehension and appreciation. The individual reading 
program described in Chapter 15 provides a framework for growth in devel- 
opmental reading throughout the six years of secondary school. 


Providing for differences 


Most conscientious teachers realize that they could be doing a better job 
of teaching reading. Often the bright nonreader is ignored or bored in the 
English classroom. Many students might quickly be brought to read better 
through directed practice and focus on needed skills by a teacher trained to 
diagnose and deal with reading difficulties. Attacks on reading skills may find 
their place in each of the traditional areas of English. The teacher familiar with 
a wide range of reading materials for both good and slow readers, aware of 
Some of the problems which produce reading disabilities, and dedicated to the 
Proposition that all readers can improve, will find time for the needed activity 
at the right moment even in a crowded program. 

Reading instruction for each group may inclu 
à F or bright students who are good readers. Pri fo 
ampling books, in reading rapidly for main ideas, in developing locationa 
skills (finding topics in library reference materials); learning to guide inde- 
Pendent reading through intelligent selections; a concentrated effort to improve 
Speed and develop the comprehension needed for college work. 

For bright students who are nonreaders. A large part of the reading 
program should be devoted to developing interest and independent reading 

je according to the program described in Chapter 15. l 
For average readers reading below grade level. Teachers should pun 
euch Opportunity for vocabulary study and for reading practice to p oP 
— and comprehension in newspapers, magazines, and a wide gn = 
mea Within their capacity. There should be concentration > aa peak 
tion ing for main ideas, noting organization of en of oe A Top 
ites learning the basic sentence patterns, and developing a 

rest through discussion of books with peers. i 

For slow readers who are also slow learners. T here is a need = pene 

zs ng of word attack skills, basic sight and recognition vocabu ae 

E nic drill. These students often must start with beginning jeee ih P 
© primary level. They require practice with vocabulary cards, Wi P 


de some of the following: 
Practice in skimming and 


teac} 
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dictated stories, with easy reading books high in interest for teen-agers, and 
with materials of consuming interest which will drive them to read. They 
need practice to increase eye span and to break habits of finger pointing and 
vocalizing.'® 

Many teachers teach the use of the typewriter to improve ability to recog- 
nize letters and words, and to enable students to read stories composed on 
the typewriter." 


For all above-average students. Teachers need to teach the SQ3R study 
formula to develop good study habits. The emphasis is on the formula: study 
and survey the material, question the material, read, recite, and review. This 
formula provides a usable pattern to guide students in studying to retain what 
they have read.*° 


Stimulating interest 


The problem of stimulating the desire to read in adolescents varies ac- 
cording to differences in ability. For the intellectually superior, what is neede 
is a teacher who knows enough books to recommend a succession of chal- 
lenging novels and biographies which deal with interests already strongly 
established.21 

The range of interests in the middle group is narrower, and fewer stude 
are open to intellectual challenge. More individual guidance is usually needed, 
and more stimulation and support from classmates who are also reading. 

Because slow readers have met little but frustration in their efforts to 
read, individual guidance and instruction and conference work will be neces- 
sary. Direct appeals to their interests, encouragement and experiences of SUS 
cess, evidence of progress, however slight, and much more training in basie 
reading skills will be needed with this group. 

Few schools are provided with sufficient reading materials for such youth. 
Some teachers adapt them or write their own. One teacher in a school for 
socially maladjusted boys in Manhattan remembers teaching Floyd Patterso” 


nts 


e 
6 Some teachers ask students to demonstrate the irregularity of eye movements and o 
fixations per line by having two members of the class demonstrate, with one holding a 
mirror to observe the eye movements of the other as he reads silently. Walter Loban et À 


Teaching Language and Literature: Grades 7-12 World, Inc: Der 
York, 1961, p. 245. “ n fa 
* Helen Rand Miller in The Clearing House (vol. 34, October, 1959, p- 94) tells of ° 


nsum” 


fourteen-year- i i hae 
urteen-year-old boy who could neither read nor write primer words, but whose © rite! 


ing desire for a driver’s license drove him to ask for help. His fascination with the ype wn 
and his learning to type provided the first step in reading and led to the reading ae 
typed stories. 

” Francis P. Robinson, Effective Reading, H i Incorporate 
aie, 166%, ag, E g, Harper & Row, Publishers, P! 

7 See Chaps. 13 and 15 for examples. 


d, New 
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to read by hand-printing stories about boxing, and compiling spelling lists of 
words drawn from the vocabulary of boxing.®® 

Other teachers have typed students’ dictated stories about sports, ad- 
venture, or animals to provide reading materials for such readers. Some classes 
have produced their own books in mimeographed form, books the members 
can read. Since nonverbal boys are usually fascinated by machines, teaching 
them to type has often brought results in helping them to read what they have 
written, 

In such ways have understanding teachers attempted to deal with one of 
the most serious problems faced by those trying to teach older boys and girls 
to read, Fifteen-year-olds with mature bodies and interests and the reading 
level of third graders find little to challenge their desire to read. Only recently 
have there been attempts to provide for these readers materials with simple 
vocabularies within the range of adolescent interests.?* 


The major steps in reading 


The ability to read rapidly with full understanding of meaning and a critical 
attitude toward what is read is a complex process involving many related 
skills. The tasks of reading with which the present chapter is concerned are 
those which involve basic skills of comprehension: understanding and de- 
veloping vocabulary, adjusting the speed of reading to subject matter of differ- 
ng types and purposes, and mastering the many ways in which the reader 
understands the meaning of what he reads. These include recognizing organi- 
“ational patterns, distinguishing between facts and judgments, following the 
author's r easoning, and discerning his purpose. 


Improving comprehension 


Comprehension involves the development of a wide vocabulary which 
®nables the reader to understand the meanings of single words and the ability 
to understand words in the syntactical relationships of the sentence or aad 
Staph. Each of these basic tasks is composed of a number of sapte 

ich can be improved through training and practice. To these might be 
“dded a third category: reading between the lines to determine the a s 
Purpose and examine his reasoning. These skills are discussed chiefly n the 
opters devoted to teaching the different types of literature oe i pa a 
apter 14. The development of vocabulary and the skills of unders nites & 
“anings of the printed words are the primary concerns in improving reading. 


a 
New y 

a ork Times, June 25, 1960, p. 23. 
= Ruth Strang et al., Gateways to Readable Books, 3d 
York, 1958, and similar works in the bibliography at 


ed., The H. W. Wilson Company, 


; the end of the chapter. 
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Improving vocabulary. A continuing need from the cae e a 
teaching of reading throughout the college years is the = opi “e io ie 
student’s vocabulary. Individual vocabularies owe their e Faas 
number of different words, but to the number of meanings or aa pantie 
well. It is as important to a good reader to know eight or ten he oe different 
ings of the words run, take, or off as to know an equal number o 

; s i 1 
ar N key vocabulary tools used by teachers of reading be i as 
concepts and word meanings are a familiar part of the curricu eh mae bor- 
of word origins, roots, prefixes and suffixes, words used ja: Se Tasso areas 
rowings and derivations from other languages. Teachers use a radal refer 
of study from time to time to keep interest in words alive. Coen ipi 
ence to such areas of language study in the context of ordinary c nies | 
is more meaningful than the concentrated attack of a unit on Ye onus 
suffixes which lasts for several weeks. The discussion in class of a a ns oh 
each day, with several meaningful contexts provided by the teacher, w po 
student associate the new word with something in his experience an Pk 
vides a surer means to vocabulary growth. Too much school vocabulary aii 
is circular and abstract: words are defined by other words existing re Yel 
books or in the students’ minds and are seldom attached to their phys 
referents,”# el 

Because so many words are learned from books alone, schools eae 
slow learners extend their range of experience. It is common practice ene 
schools to reserve the field trips for the honors and Advanced Place a 
classes. The trips to the city, to museums, to plays, to art galleries gen- 
libraries are provided for the more gifted children whose ae 
erally, are already rather wide. For the underprivileged pupils whose een 
vocabularies and interests are limited by the poverty of their enyaan if eo" 
enrichment of experience is a key means of developing vocabulary an 
larging interests and horizons. should 

To keep students aware of words and curious about them, teachers $ read- 
make constant reference to words in the news, words encountered in the En- 
ing or study of the class, or on television. Representatives of the Gall g class 
trance Examination Board have repeatedly stressed the fact that oe factor 
work, combined with wide reading, is better preparation for the verba lists- 
test of those examinations than rigorous vocabulary study from Ta wor 
Vocabulary improvement is most successful when it proceeds from t 


ith the 
the class is doing and when the student associates the new words W! 
contexts which make them memorable. 


F z use 

Developing dictionary skills, Developing the habit of Se nit 

may be taught at every grade level. Many students do not use the - ich a? 
because they are baffled by it. Poor students, frustrated by marks w? 


PEF 
*“ Chapters 3 and 8 Suggest other ways of developing power over words and meaning 
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meaningless : . 
Stet idle om b bey sead pretene Six Diuna Sa Sy 
i = every student is useful standard equipment in many 
teinin A Ae see there are sets which can be shared by classes. Often 
E — not one of these resources. Often, too, students are kept on 
anai Ha oii long after they are ready to move to more adult ones 
AEA . ha ae of knowing a really good dictionary. Every school with 
New bee rudget should have one or two copies of Websters Third 
Sionee iona Dictionary in the library, along with the one-volume 
Te xford English Dictionary. 
ai Er parma make sure that students know how to use these books 
develop te te ie te during each school year to encourage students to 
when this n ionary habit. The teacher whets curiosity by asking, “I wonder 
original ote p came into our language? “Do you know where to find the 
Genrer aning of this word?” or ‘From what language does this word 
rovide many of the common but neces- 
dictionary. As English teachers, we 
dents know their alphabets. A brief 
re given a list of words or the 


sary aae dictionary skills may p 
often a. ae for efficient use of the 
competitiv 2 granted the fact that our st 
names of i timen game in which students a 
io e i in the class to alphabetize may reveal that some are 
ents wh > and some extremely slow about performing this simple skill. Stu- 
Study; tho master such a task quickly may be sent on to more complicated 
until the se who are slow or muddled must drill themselves or work in teams 
> ey master a ready use of the alphabet. 

needed i context clues. Ability to guess wor 
not tent aE a skill most poor rea 
Suessing TH - Poor readers take a rigid rathe 
- They are unwilling to take a chance. 


OF years 
Word he a guesser of contexts; instead of stopping in 
5 f context 3 


ds from context is another skill 
ders and many good ones have 
r than a flexible approach to 
Yet, the good reader has been 
defeat over an unfamiliar 


Ventu 
r $ 
Ous attitude toward guessing words. 


soi i . s 
© strike a balance between the completely freewheeling, wild, and il- 


Ogica ? : 
l guessing characteristic of many poor readers and the fear of guessing 
systematic vocabulary 


uil in students need to know that both careful and 
& and practice in making reasoned guesses at words which can be 
d from fairly clear contexts, are basic to good vocabulary develop- 


es of clues used in guessing words 


Te 
achers of reading list a number of typ 


om Con or 
texts.25 Among these are the following: 
English Review, 


he English Cur- 


Const 
vol, 99 °° McCullough, “Learning to Use Context Clues,” Elementary 
Century-Crofts, 


Tulum, = 1943, pp. 140-143, and others cited in Commission on t 
DG Nere English Language Arts in the Secondary School, Appleton- 


w 
York, 1956, p. 170. 
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1. The synonym clue: The word is explained by a synonym used in the 
same sentence: “The story of the courageous men who climbed Annapurna 
will go down among the annals of intrepid adventurers.” 

2. The experience clue: “Fish begins to deteriorate quickly if it is not 
kept on ice.” 

3. The comparison-and-contrast clue, in which the antonym is given in 
the same sentence: “Although the Indians appeared friendly, hostile tribes 
were known to live in the area.” 

4. The word-summary clue, in which the details preceding or following 
the word explain the meaning: “The floors were washed, the furniture oile 
and polished, and the curtains freshly laundered; the whole house was in im- 
maculate condition for the holidays.” 

5. The association clue, in which meaning is clarified through the asso- 
ciations the word suggests to the reader: “The roseate hues of the sunset 
faded into darkness.” 


The teacher who can supply or elicit from the class six or seven memorable 
contexts for the words being studied may provide useful help for the student. 
Common words which college students have reported they did not know— 
procrastinate, timorous, irascible, evoke, impeccable—may be fixed in t Š 
memory by such associations. The students may mention characters in fictio” 
or on television who could be described as timorous or irascible; they may dis- 
cuss different things about which they procrastinate: homework, getting up 
in the morning, writing thank-you letters, going to teachers for help. 

The study of vocabulary involves this kind of association with many gop” 
texts and practice in using words correctly as different parts of speech: 
Command of language demands that the student be sensitive to whether # 
word commonly used is a transitive or intransitive verb, an adjective, adverb» 
or a noun. More study of this kind helps such students as the one who vaguely 
connected the word fickle with the meaning “to change” and wrote the se™ 
tence, “Dr. Jekyll fickled into Mr. Hyde.” 


Understanding thought relationships. As important as the recognition 
and understanding of individual words is in the reading process, the majo” 
problem of the reader is that of understanding words in larger thought unite 
phrases, sentences, and paragraphs. Part of the task of following the writer” 
meaning is understanding of such transitional words as then, howeve ma 
over, nevertheless, and others. Slow and sometimes average readers freq bp 
need practice in thinking through and understanding coordinating 2” : 
ordinating words, even those as common as so 5 not only . +: but ae 
since, if, because, and although. Such condi: sardi: express important on 
tional concepts which students often fail to grasp ony o sense of nega” ig 
in but or the qualifying tone of however escapes poor readers. Students $ = 
do much close reading and discussion of words in such sentences tO ae 
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contro : à 
e ma pie oe Understanding qualifying words like some, many, 
at i oncom: ok sach i — Good critical reading focuses on the presence 
Teachers wil = he ords in statements of opinion, facts, and generalizations. 
idles to eydlnnte a in general semantics helpful here in teaching young 
by such words as sie gep a and broad generalizations prefaced 
es Re ce organizational patterns. Helpful to the student's progress 
Ga Site atte Ais iting as well as in reading is an understanding of the com- 
is of partinla fl patterns of expository prose. Understanding these patterns 
trend of ns win to the reader in assisting him to comprehend quickly the 
theses Epa 7 epa e and in helping him follow the organization of 
or thesis Eoo i À tud ce need to learn to distinguish between the main idea, 
Paragraph bein Pa aa supporting details. They must observe whether the 
lowing, adh B sine is organized with main ideas stated first and details fol- 
aiid ‘renter ether the main idea is given in a summary topic sentence. The 
thought emia ara quickly by following main ideas as he grasps the 
means of aa 9 keg author's paragraphs. He also recognizes the various 
examples 1 par or generalizations and thesis sentences: details, reasons, 
listing me i Eno The teacher may illustrate paragraph patterns by 
tive para art ralkboard a series of examples leading to a conclusion (induc- 
clusion, Pie, 3 ) , and a contrasting pattern for the deductive paragraph: con- 
Sense of roi v examples.” All students need practice m developing this 
asions ir Socks organization, but average and slow readers need et 
are int together, ing at materials they are reading to observe how paragraphs 
Pository de high school students who are good 
ideas Tea ees of prose as comparison and con 
Ound in a = climas, and others. Patterns an 
Masteri reshman English college texts. 
ing are Ea ng interpretive skills. The skills o 
M these a st commonly taught in the context 0 : 
Clues to “reas that students gain practice in such literary skills as reading for 
atmosphere and place of the story, novel, or play and understanding tone, 
tect ee + pomt of view, characterization, and plot structure. Reading to 
mi eaa a wit, or pathos is also part of this study" ehti 
ee high may help students prepare for the close study of litera ure ae 
Wing E school by helping them with some of the simpler literary ya 
e junior high school years. Among these is understanding the 


readers may study such ex- 
trast, time and space devices, 
d examples of these may be 


f critical and interpretive read- 
f the study of literature. It is 


24 


mee su 
See 7 o8estions i 
i i ap n s Com- 


N. 
pany, New Hook, The Teaching of High School English, 2 
See Opn vork, 1959, p. 280 
haps. 9 to i3. > P- F 


d ed., The Ronald Pres 
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figurative language of everyday speech. Students may approach the complex 
language of poetry and literary prose through the study of slang, advertising 
language, and everyday speech, learning to recognize that common phrases 
are not meant literally. Such expressions as the melting pot, getting a new 
government launched, cutting official red tape, steamroller tactics, high-pres- 
sure salesmen, and others are seldom recognized as figurative by poor 
readers.”® 


Varying reading approaches. Teaching students how to read for spe 
cific purposes is an important and usually neglected part of the teaching © 
comprehension. Students should have numerous chances in each grade to 
practice efficient reading by defining a specific purpose: reading to pick out 
main ideas, to note specific details, to follow directions, to predict outcomes, 
to find specific answers, to find proof for an argument, to observe the organiza- 
tion of ideas and supporting evidence, to make critical comparisons between 
two accounts of the same event in different newspapers, to take notes, tO 
analyze the meaning of a short story, a poem, or a passage of prose. Most © 
the good texts on reading suggest methods of helping students attain these 
comprehension skills. 

Studying textbooks. One of the chief reasons for failure of freshmen 
having difficulty with college work is lack of familiarity with the makeup ° 
textbooks and with library reference tools. Although teachers often spend time 
in close reading of literature, they frequently forget that students seldom 
learn by themselves to use a textbook wisely, or remember to familiarize them- 
selves with the instructional aids such books provide. One tenth-grade gir 
having difficulty with biology revealed that she did not know that the sum 
mary section of her text was important and had overlooked it. 

e Students frequently refer to their literature books or their grammar texts 
as “that green book” or “the one with the picture of a sailboat on the cove! 
Teachers need to take the time to explore the text with students, teaching 
them how to examine the organization of the material by looking at the table 
of contents. They should learn how to discover the resources for vocabu 4 
study by examining the glossary; how to use the index, the list of illustration® 
the title and author index, the biographical notes and the questions at t i 
end; of chapters. Discovering order in the makeup of textbooks in Englis? 
(and i all subjects) should be a part of instruction in every class. 

Using the library. Just as students seldom know how to use 2 t 
wisely, so many of them know little or nothing about the use of the 


Even though the research paper is commonly assigned in many high schools 
students often lack skills in using the standard ihe tools useful in Englis 5 
Pa card catalogue, The Readers Guide to Penodiad Literature, The gdut 
tion Index, The Book Review Digest, the standard reference tools such °$ 


Encyclopaedia Britannica, the Encyclopedia Americana Collier’s pnoyel™” 


extbook 
library’ 


20 R . zi 
A more detailed discussion of figurative language is given in Chaps. 3 and 11. 
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pedia, almanacs, Who's Who volumes, biographical dictionaries, and other 
resources," 

Some English teachers design class periods to be used as a library treasure 
hunt. The teacher prepares dozens of cards, each directing the student to find 
a particular source or bit of information in the library. Each student takes a 
card from the teacher, accomplishes his task, exchanges that card for another, 
and continues until, at the end of the period, the person who has located the 
highest number of sources has the best score. (Teams may play, too.) Sample 
questions are “Locate three biographies of Albert Schweitzer,” “Find a sequel 
to Little Women,” “Find a book of criticism on television,” “Find an article 
about India in each of two encyclopedias,” “Locate one article on censorship 
in The Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature.” As students become more 


ia in using the library resources, the assignments may grow more diff- 
ult, 


Increasing speed 


Skimming and rapid reading are important skills for today’s readers. Re- 
Ta shows that when students read faster, comprehension increases. The 
pene word-by-word reading habits of poor readers are a primary reason 
soi heir failure to grasp the meaning of sentences or paragraphs. They often 
te. not see the forest for the trees. Most poor readers, and many good ones, 

ad all material at the same speed—usually a snail’s pace—the cartoon pages 
os editorial in the New York Times, the news story about the latest sensa- 
tonal murder, a poem by T. S. Eliot, or a passage from Plato. 
The Even good and skillful readers often need to retrain their p at 
tead apid reader who spends a good deal of time on research aen a 7 . 
oe markedly slowed down and needs to practice to gain Jee oa 
sin cenit reading, The student accustomed to conscientious p o! ing ar 
o n approach to all print needs training to learn to skim for Er — 
nae already read, for light fiction requiring little ee > oe : j s 
co ng Sifting of the newspaper for important facts. Much the stu 

Unters in schools needs to be read at different rates: he must read poetry a 

soncentrated prose passage much more carefully than he reads a series 0 
Pamphlets or magazine articles to gather material for a report. 
tea reaching skimming. Skimming is one of the most useful ane rat 

“cher can train students to master. Rapid skimming is necessary to p 


abrea ing in the spate of 
St of the ti the news worth remembering in the spate © 
Words de. sg tg hye In skimming, the reader runs his 


signed to fill the daily newspaper s 
8 over the page rapidly to find eration or to locate passages which he 


w-Hill Book Company, 
Boyd et al., Books, 


a 
Jea l 
wr Gates, A Guide to the Use of Books and Libraries, McGra 
ler reference book, 


ew į 

i oe 1962, is an invaluable guide for students and teachers. Jessie 

eSigned and You, Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1941, is a simp 
for high school readers. 
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wants to read carefully. The reader whose eye moves rapidly down the tele- 
phone book page to locate a name is skimming, rather than reading. 

The teacher may give students many chances to practice the skills of 
skimming during the regular English class. Some of the following exercises 
are helpful. 

Skimming newspapers to locate articles on a particular subject and to 
digest the main points. 

Skimming new books of light fiction to sample a writer's handling of plot 
and character. 

Skimming pages in a textbook to locate the treatment of a subject or @ 
point not listed in the index. 

Skimming an encyclopedia article to find relevant biographical facts about 
a writer or historical personage. p 

Skimming articles in a number of magazines to gather points on a top! 
for a report or a research paper. 

Teaching rapid reading. Students need to learn the skills of rapid read- 
ing for much light fiction, or easy informational materials, They can learn tO 
increase speed in many ways. For instance, it almost always increases when 
students improve their powers of concentration and learn to shut out distrac 
tions. Some class periods given to practice in rapid reading may show them 
how to improve on their own. They may take an informal speed test to see 
how many pages of a book they can read in thirty minutes of class time. Dut 
ing the next trial they may consciously try to push their speed faster by 
putting a bookmark five pages ahead of the number of pages they read in 
first attempt and try to work toward it. Consciously striving to read faster 
with the resultant improvement in concentration usually makes improveme” 
possible.*1 > 

The spectacular gains in speed claimed for those who have taken speed 
reading courses make difficult any realistic estimate of averages based on rat? 
“lones The normal reading rate for high school students and adults has been 
estimated at 250 words per minute, Those who read slower than this in ea) 
material—light fiction or easy nonfiction—may be considered slow reader? 
Reading experts say that the superior reader should be able to read light niet 
or easy nonfiction at a rate of 400 words per minute, and rates of 1,400 wor A 
per minute have been reported, though they are extremely rare? Althoug | 
recent speed-reading programs indicate that most people can make dramat! 
gains in learning to read faster, critics of such programs point out that ap 
reading is not as necessary to the literate reader as the ability to read importa! 


a 
P: ing O 
ng rate by timing themselves on the rare aul 
ow many pages or words per hour they normally read. o, 195% 
e a Better Reader, Science Research Associates, Inc., Chicago 


* Students may estimate their own readi 
page and estimating h 
Witty, How to Becom 
chap. 7. 

® Harris, op. cit., pp. 508-509. 
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obert Day; © 1963 Saturday Review. 


Drawing by R 


books slowly and with comprehension. The ability to adapt rate to content is 

major importance to the good reader. . 
In the recently developed programs of “reading dynamics, speeds of 20,000 
Words have been claimed. One well-known teacher of reading, interviewed 
about the possibilities of speed reading, pointed out that people who claim to 
‘ead dle of the page are probably skimming 


AUDY sweeping the eye down the mid 
Stead of reading, since research studies show that the most the eye can as- 


Mmilate in rapid reading is about 1,450 words per minute.** 

re Teachers of reading believe for the most part that although almost n 

ae can be taught to read faster and more efficiently, the way peg 

ti Ing lies not in quick and dramatic increases in reading speed, ut in p 
= teaching of skills of word analysis, vocabulary, and comprehension—a 


in 
Si 


a 
Helen M “What about High Speed Reading 
for - Robinson, quoted in Ellen Lamar Thomas, t a N 
6 Our Schools?” Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary-school Principats, 


» March, 1962, pp. 112-116. 
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prerequisites for speed.*! Caustic skeptics have Sane fess aide 
speeds claimed by speed readers, it should be possible to ea = ee 
Fall of the Roman Empire over a cup of instant coffee. Those who wee " me 
and Punishment or Doctor Zhivago in an hour remind most teachers of li _ 
ture of the cartoon of the breathless tourist dashing into the Louvre and ask- 
ing, “Which way to the Mona Lisa? I’m double parked.” ets 

Reading machines to develop speed are in frequent use in many sc ie s. 
The Controlled Reader’ forces the reader to increase his speed by requiring 
him to read at a speed slightly more rapid than his usual rate. A bar jn 
down the page, revealing one line at a time, and as it does the reader ioe 
increase his pace to keep up with it. (The technique is similar to that ugo 
in the movies, when an introductory prose passage too long for a single frame 
exposure is shown on the screen.) Reading accelerators and ee 
(used during the war to train the Air Force plane-spotting teams by ie Ae 
quick images on the screen) are other such devices. Often good read = v 
these machines to speed up their reading. Their motivation is high, reac ing 3 
satisfying to them, and the desire to read faster is strong. Slow readers See 
times approach these devices in the same spirit, but many strongly resist 
machine approach. i 

Using many approaches. Fortunately, research is beginning to bear ou 
what teachers of literature have long suspected: a book-centered course may 
be more effective than a machine-centered course in increasing speed. e 

Although many methods to improve the speed of reading exist, the ren 
danger is that schools and teachers may seek one simple panacea: the gies 
the prepared unit, reading laboratory, or reading films. Many of these m 
expensive, and they are purchased in many schools instead of books for er 
library or school classrooms. Many young people respond to the novelty _ 
films, machines, or self-help exercises, but when the materials are misused, F 
they often are, they lose their effectiveness. The retarded reader, directed to Ai 
alone in a laboratory booth, or to work alone in a room with a reading labora- 
tory, may quickly become bored. The teacher’s individual attention in GH 
ferences and through supervision of reading activities provides needed help fo 
such readers, 


Reading speed improves when students do any of the following: 


l. Learn the possibilities of varying approaches to different kinds of read- 
ing; most untrained students use one speed for all printed matter. 


Sai à " 
2. See the possibility of improvement, learn how to practice, and observ 
their own growth. 


% Ibid., p. 114. 
* Educational Laboratories, Huntington, NY. 


” Constance M. McCullough, “What Does Research Reveal about Practices in Teaching 
Reading?” in What We Know abo 


51- 
ut High School Reading, NCTE, Champaign, Il., 19 
1958, p. 26. 
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cs k 0 ~~ —— of such interfering factors as daydreaming, wan- 
a , background noise of radio or television, and lack of interest. 
4. Discipline themselves to practice continually to increase speed. 
Pe a forcing the eye down the center of the page, as well as exer- 
signed to increase eye span, will help develop speed. 
; 6. Learn to watch for such habits as vocalizing while reading or reading 
with the finger moving across the page. 


i nadig laboratories?" have proved useful in many classrooms. The read- 
Ea AE AE is a collection of graded reading materials in boxes which al- 
pecs he student to work through the exercises at his own rate, to check his 
ha and to recognize his gains in reading. In too many schools, however, 
e become the whole reading program, or a substitute for classroom libraries; 
achers report that they sometimes become stultifying for poor readers to use 
year after year. 
a Aeg teachers of reading do not believe in one cure-all for reading 
ta es, but in a variety of approaches to assist and stimulate the reluctant 
es el Many of the new instructional materials being developed by publishers 
= a pful adjuncts to the classroom library. Used wisely, they may help read- 
ai evelop needed skills of comprehension and improve their rate of reading. 
a teacher of reading remembers that not all students respond alike to the 
same materials, and that the search for the method which will help is especially 
Important with young people whose reading difficulties are often complicated 
Y emotional problems. Many of the aids to instruction—films, texts, both 
ee and programmed, skill builders, and reading materials for poor read- 
: ts—should be part of the classroom equipment or available in schools. Addi- 
ional suggestions for these are given in the bibliography of this chapter. 
Classroom materials for teaching may well include the following: 
taii Literature units prepared by publishers (Scholastic Literature Units, Ban- 
Learning Units, paperback collections of short stories, novels, poetry, and 


plays ye 
la Current magazines of interest to slow readers: The Reader's Digest, Scho- 
Pia Magazine, Hot Rod Magazine, Seventeen, Scientific American, The Satur- 
ey Evening Post, Read Magazine. , 
Collections of short stories and brief biographies 
SRA Reading Laboratory or Tactics in Reading. 
Selected novels of high interest and low vocabulary. 


adapted for poor readers. 


Ev s 
aluation of the reading program 
accurate picture of 


ers the most 
English. Some of 


Standa : 
rdized ding test: bably give teach 
reading tests pro yg as work i 


© reading gains a child has made during 4 y' 


i :, . 
or Science Research Associates, Inc., Chicago, 


1957, H. Parker et al., SRA Reading Laboratory, 
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the tests give separate scores in speed, comprehension, and vocabulary. Such 
tests carried on yearly in schools give a useful check on the effectiveness of 
the total reading program. Where scores do not advance much for most chil- 
dren, it is evident that more work in reading needs to be done in the English 
classroom and probably means that schoolwide attention to reading should be 
encouraged. Such tests identify those boys and girls who make no progress 
or fall further behind their classmates and who probably need some expert 
remedial instruction in reading, 

Informal methods of testing reading comprehension, speed, and vocabu- 
lary improvement are used in the English class to determine the achievements 
in reading during the year. Teacher-made quizzes on reading are used by most 
teachers as a check on understanding the literature read in class. The student's 
individual reading record shows the number of books he has read during the 
year and enables the teacher to observe whether he has grown in ability to 
read more difficult books. The teacher's observation of students’ class contribu- 
tions, participation in discussion, and ability to talk with more perception about 
more complex books provides another important measure of reading gains. 

eiss points out that a reading program “permeates the entire curriculum 


and can be evaluated only in the total framework.” He suggests these questions 
for evaluation: 


changed as a result of his | 
and pleasure in reading 


ding, the development of an interest in reading 
O year, increased library circulation, the 
g rate, and comprehension skills, an 

nd discrimination in reading are some © 
e success of a year’s reading program. 


improvement of vocabulary, readin 


“M. Jerry Weiss, op. cit., p. 439, 
® See the sampling of student responses in ibid., PP. 441—442, 
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The student who has a chance to profit from a carefully planned develop- 
mental reading program in which he grows in ability to read throughout his 
secondary years is likely to become an adult who reads with more efficiency, 
comprehension, and pleasure, either in business or in college work. He will be 
better able to achieve the maximum growth of which his intellect is capable, 
i have at his command a skill which will add an important dimension to his 
ife. 


Student activities and assignments 


The activities suggested here are designed to present ways in which students may 
develop reading skills and practice speed in reading. Since the skills the student needs 
are many, this limited sampling must be supplemented by the teacher’s study of the 
materials, books, and resources suggested in the bibliography which contain further 


suggestions for ways to improve reading. 


Improving vocabulary 


Many different approaches to extending vocabulary through reading and study 
may be used: 


. . . In composition, students may be urged to think of synonyms for over- 
worked nouns, verbs, and adjectives; the study of grammar yields informa- 
tion about changes in word meanings and the derivations of interesting 
words; the course in literature yields idiomatic expressions and words com- 
mon to various regions. Discussion may arouse curiosity about these words 
and lead to acquisition of some which will become part of the students 
working vocabulary. 


. . . The study of roots, prefixes, and suffixes provides clues to unknown 


words for the reader. Students often enjoy the competition of making lists 
of derived words from a common root. For instance: (1) graph: telegraph, 
graphic, seismograph; (2) duco: educate, induct, Ge ( 3) va ig 
restrial, territory, subterranean; (4) porte: transport, portable, ie or nee 
ticularly appealing to slow learners is the idea that ieee 7 sodas 
learned may unlock meanings to several other word s. Som | eto 
ful prefixes are ab-, ad-, com-, dis-, eon in-, pre-, Sud-, al 
suffixes such as -tion, -ment, -ize, -ise, -able- iblical 
. Gifted students may extend apes! ee foe a ee eo 


and mythological allusions, through learnin; E of EM 


i i f wo 
guage, and through making a particular study o0 r d 
tions from ious ea and of words contributed to English by 


various national groups and conquering tribes. ee 
. . . Other sources of vocabulary growth include the study 0 


i tions 
(astronaut, blast off, countdown); words which have changed connotati 


: in spelling. 
"Bee Chap. 8, pp. 203 and 205, for a discussion of prefixes and suffixes in spelling: 
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i refer iffer- 
(lady, villain, knave, propaganda); words with the same referent but a 
ent connotations (teacher, pedagogue, educationist, schoolmarm); a 
others.+1 


Developing comprehension 


. . « The teacher may clip and mount cartoons illustrating en am 
which the reader is to draw any inference about the people iayolyen E 
situation pictured. These may be shown on the overhead poea 
implied inference discussed. New Yorker cartoons often offer cons 
opportunities for subtle inferential thinking. 


- » . The teacher may read to the class, or project on the overhead eta 
a poem such as Robinson’s “Richard Cory” or Browning’s “My Last oe 
and discuss the inferences to be drawn from Cory’s suicide, the 
treatment of the Duchess, or the behavior of the Duchess. 


f 
. . . Divide the class into groups of four or five, give each group a Sal 
five or six words each, and let each group see how many different y sim 
they can construct. Such words as set, beat, ball, strike, run, me sit 
fast, and point serve to illustrate the process of functional shift, or 
of one word as different parts of speech. 


of 
EE Study the newspaper with the class to distinguish between the f sap 
fact and judgment in news stories and editorials. Note the balance o 
porting fact for the judgments offered. 


- + » Ask students to make lists of vivid adjectives from advertising in A 
lar magazines; concrete verbs from sports writing; concrete versus abstra 
nouns. 

» » . Ask students to write senten 


5 iteral 
ces using common words with both lite 
and figurative meanings and to ex 


iteral: 
plain the figurative use. Example: Lian 
“I went fishing yesterday.” Figurative: “She was just fishing for a ees 
ment.” Illustrations of Papers on such a topic may be found in Ena 


eek ae «d. Prince- 
Year Examinations in English, College Entrance Examination Board, Prin 
ton, New Jersey, 


Time Machine, and others, will encoi 
books. The NCTE’s Studie 
many such recordings, 


- + » Give better students the opportunity to interpret irony and satire z 
reading aloud some of the following kinds of materials: columns from his 
newspaper in which a feature writer assumes an ironic tone toward De- 
subject; Siegfried Sassoon’s “Does It Matter?,” Wilfred Owen’s “B Be ait 
tails,” Swift’s “A Modest Proposal,” W, H, Auden’s “The Unknown Citizen- 


“Word Study of the G. & C. Merriam Com 
Company, and Inside th 


e ACD of Harper 
examples of such areas of word study, They 


and 
Pany, Words at Work of Scott, eA uent 
& Row, Publishers, Incorporated, give treq 
are supplied to teachers on request. 
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Varying speed of reading 


. . . Provide students with practice in skimming rapidly for facts, news 
items, or particular details in newspapers or in literature being studied in 
class. 

©- . Develop skimming skills by arranging class sessions for browsing, sam- 
pling, and skimming books and articles in order to find some that students 
want to read carefully. 

. . . Encourage students to use varying speeds as they change from news 
to sports to editorials in reading the newspaper. 

» . Try a class experiment in concentration with poor readers. Assign 
them a short story to read, allow them to read for fifteen minutes, and then 
ask each member to note how many pages he read. Then ask them to read 
further, trying this time to concentrate during the entire time of reading, 
to tune out distractions, irrelevant thoughts or ideas, and to resist all dis- 
turbance, Let them count the pages read during the last fifteen minutes. 
For most of them, there will be a dramatic improvement. 


Developing vocabulary and dictionary skills 


- » . The recency-frequency law states that we remember best those words 
which we use most frequently and recently. Encourage students to record 
words they do not know on cards, along with illustrative sentences, and prac- 
tice using them frequently for mastery.** 

» . . Give each student a mimeographed copy of the suggestions for word 
study in this chapter or the language projects in Chapter 3 or > 
Number each suggestion, tell students to keep the list in their note ooks, 
and use it as a resource for brief paragraph assignments to be handed in at 
least once a week. The student may choose an assignment, identify it by 
the number, and try his hand at many different kinds of word and language 
study.43 

. . . Divide the class into two to four competing groups (teams) equipped 
with dictionaries. Give each group ten minutes to explore and nor m 
interesting facts about derivations or meanings. Each group may contri 

an interesting word, a derivation, or fact about a wor f anin 
-| . Ask students to collect the names of products which are derive 
Greek myths and to explain the suitability of the names iinet 
. . . Read to the class some excerpts from Frank some ike = eee 
articles in A Pearl from Every Oyster (Little, nem an a! a n ee a 
1938). Suggest an assignment in which they describe so ? 


Be Id Press 

omes I. Brown and Rachel Salisbury, Building a Better Vocabulary, The Rona e 
“pany, N 

ar Y, New York, 1959, p. 39. pete 


ay also find fruitful ion: e list from Word Study; Words 
l suggesti S 


the Classroom,” Illinois 


5 i “Hisi i i i ti in e 
En Mei Inside the ACD; Luis Muinzer, Historical P =e Verna A. Hoyman, An 
* ting alie, val. 47-48, Novemben, 1003, Piha Secondary School,” Ilinois English 


uation of Methods of Teaching Vocabulary in t 
‘n, vol, 49, November, 1961, pp. 1-28. 
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Vi é wri it in fresh 
i A morning, a walk in the fall) in clichés, and then rewrite it i 

sprin; 5 

imagery. 


Mastering derivational suffixes 


isi soinage, a 

. . Ask students to observe in newspapers and Sepa pee Ses 

futictional shift, the making of new words by adding ast ten jet- 

manipulations of language: comfort-conditioned air, nce Eeti 
smooth Chevy; It was go all the way (astronaut language); 


He jeened all over 
work; He jets here tomorrow; He emceed the show; He jeeped a 
India. 


ssible which 

. . » Have students work in groups to list as many nouns ae puerto ee 
are formed with the noun suffixes -eer, -ess, -ist, -or, -er, or verb suth) 
-ise, -fy, -en, -ate. ene or suffixes: 
i sil | ii students to learn the meaning of common oe ors 

Negative or reverse; anti-, de-, dis-, in-, mis-, non=; GRI tele? ion, -tion, 

Act of, state of, or quality of: -y, -ity, -ness, -ice, -ation, 
-ment, -ant, -ism. 

Full of: -ful, -ous, -ulent. 

Having: -ate, -ive, -ed. 

Resembling: -ish, -ic, -ical, -l , like. jvational 
. . . Suggest that they invent some nonsense words with these deriva The 
suffixes, and classify t illustrates the 
student paper advertising “Gringle Shlepkins” on page 64 i meron 
possibility that some students may go on to put the words in con aad set a 

The teacher may divide the cl 2 or 
time limit for their learnin he groups 
common Greek and Latin roots. At the end of the allotted time e Among 
may play against each other after the manner of a spelling bee. 


-oots 

: ‘om the roo! 
the roots to be learned and illustrated with words derived from 
are the following: 


ings. 
hem as parts of speech according to the ending! 


ass into four groups as teams iaga 
ir ay n 
g prefixes and suffixes and their me 


Latin Greek 
dicere: say, speak demos: people 
caput, capit: head aster: star 
audire: hear chron: time 
cantare: sing glot: tongue 5 
pendere: hang anthropos: man, human being 
credere: believe derma: skin 
mors, mortia: death optikos: vision 
loquor: speak, tell neo: new 
ducere: lead polis, polit: city, citizen 
aqua: water 


phil: friendly 
- A similar quiz arran 


to 
ts 

s raging studen 
gement may be used in encouraging st 

learn many of the interest 


Jus- 
i ivati like to draw illu 
Ing word derivations, They may like 


Guide 
“ Resources for study will be found in Donald W, Lee, Harbrace Vocabulary 
Harcourt, Brace & World, Inc., New York. 1956. 
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trati 
ee modeled atter those of James Thurber in Margaret Ernst’s and James 
= er's Ina W ord #8 Some of the derivations of the following words have 
oo word | histories: alimony, alphabet, assassin, astonish, bedlam 
mia th book, capricious, cynic, dexterity, ecstasy lady. lanai 
scle, radical, ərcili ' i za 
Word salary, supe rcilious. (All of these may be found in In a 
pii aE the class into groups and ask them to list all the words they 
can think of that are derived from a group of five Greek or Latin roots. The 
group presenting the longest original list of words is the winner. 
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Science Research Asso- 
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prehension. (Keyed to Vanguard and Perspect 


Don H. Parker et al., Reading for Understanding, 
ciates, Inc., Chicago, 1958. Emphasis on understan' 


meaning words convey. A reading comprehension 


from the third through twelfth-grade Jevels. 


45 
Alf, " 5 
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| haven't written for a few days because | wanted first of 


all to think about my diary. It’s an odd idea for someone 
cnaerer FY like me because it seems to me that neither |—nor for that 
matter, anyone else—will be interested in the unbosomings 
of a thirteen-year-old schoolgirl. Still, what does that mat- 
ter? | want to write, but more than that, | want to bring 
out all kinds of things that lie buried deep in my heart. 


ANNE FRANK ? 
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ed deep in the heart, with 
iting brings to the human 
ll good writing comes. 

ople to write implies much 
tecting it from such assaults 
Ise in the school, per- 
th during 


The br 

aga inging out of all kinds of things that lie buri 

Mind auant satisfactions and releases that such wr 
F nd spirit, is the wellspring out of which a 

More ry the teacher of English, helping young P? 

as dan i acting as a guardian of the language, Pro 

haps Sling modifiers and sentence fragments. No one else : 
> deals so closely with the thoughts, heartaches, and joys oF you 


i aasi years when the child turns into the young adult. cii 
riting may serve the child’s emerging individuality as n° ot er ‘a 
can. In no other medium can he examine so carefully his deve oping 
arly his kinship with the joys and pains 
h insight into his own mind and heart an 


Study 


ide, 
as an 
the h d values, recognize so cle 


lige cae condition, or gain so muc 

of his fellows. nie 
riting during the adolescent years can be for both student a Tahal 
Y rewarding experience. At its best, it b a means a ava 
hand a challenging intellectual exercise fo; : 


ecomes 


= r the exploration o 


i TMissi ung Gir Frank. C right 952 Reprinte 
i Ott H. Frank. eprint d 

by is: a ae E irl, by Anne ank, Copy igh 5: by 0 

REED l day & Company, Inc. 
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Writing in our culture 


Although speaking and listening occupy a large proportion of the ise ee 
beings spend in communication, writing is, as we have seen, a complex pon 
far more demanding for most people than speaking. Whereas practice in E 
ing and listening begins early in the child’s life, writing is the last s Sa 
language skills to receive attention in school, and even the thirteen- and a 
teen-year-olds entering high school often find writing a paper of one hundr 
words a difficult task. ; m 
Even though we have seen the tremendous emphasis on the spoken wo s 
in our culture, it is obvious that we live in an age in which the written aor 
is of primary importance in the conduct of education, business, and eons 
affairs. We are accustomed to regard the ability to write clear, coherent pros 
as a hallmark of the literate, educated man. Today we are finding that the an 
mand of the written word is in increasing demand in the business world, bo 
as a key to a job and to success in it. A recent survey of educators, conned 
men, administrators, and members of the professions placed improvement i ‘ 
written composition first in their recommendations about English teaching 
day. According to them, the ability to write clearly, concisely, and accurately 


i i 4 k X n ro- 
is the qualification most needed for success in business, education, or the p 
fessions.? 


The nature of the process: basic questions 


Writing is an attempt to record human speech; in teaching it we are teaching 
a new language. The written language is a kind of notation of the sounds, 
pauses, inflections, stresses, tones, gestures, 
mit meaning in speech. he 
The child who grows up speaking English has heard and practiced t 
infinite complexities of a human language since his cradle days and mae 
them with seemingly effortless ease. Writing requires close coordination | 3 
tween brain and hand—attention to spelling, punctuation, neatness, margin’, 


5 icate 
sentence structure, and choice of words—and is therefore more complicat 
for the young learner. 


; F a ns- 
and facial expressions which tra 


There are three central problems that face teachers of English planning 
programs in writing. First: how do students learn to write? In the face of a 
troversy about methods of teaching writing, the kinds of writing studen 
should do, and the amount of time to be a 


to 
llotted to composition, we need 
know what answers r 


esearch has found to these questions. Second, busy teach 
ers want to know how to find time for writing in an already crowded pret 
A third and final question every teacher must face is that of deciding W” 
kinds of writing students should do. 


* Joseph Mersand, Attitudes toward En 


+ yisiODs 
glish Teaching, Chilton Company—Book Divisio 
Philadelphia, 1961. 
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How do they learn to write? 


ea ny unanswered questions face the teacher of English who tries to dis- 
er how students learn to write.” On one matter research is clear. Students 
do not learn to write better by drilling in grammar exercises or learning pre- 
ammar. Summaries of research on the relation 


sadon 
criptive rules about formal gr 
ability to write have been ac- 


nth at a of formal grammar and the 

Enoyelo a or more than twenty-five years. They have been reported in the 

1960. ra ta hd Educational Research in the editions published in 1941 and 

ies ram ape ensive reports of research on grammar and composition reveal 
ndings. Ingrid Strom summarizes the studies in this way: 


ar has little measurable effect 


Re: 
search reveals that a knowledge of classificatory gramm 
ting or speaking. Grammatical 


on ili j K 5 i 
4 the ability to express ideas accurately or precisely in wri 
trors are individual matters and are best attacked through individual instruction. Chil- 


d a ni i 
jan and adolescents improve their sentences by having many opportunities, with the 
guidance of the teacher, for structuring their own thoughts into their own sentences.* 


More recently, the committee studying research on the teaching of com- 


Position e ‘ i 
ion evaluated 485 studies with this conclusion: 


In view of the widespread agreement of research studies based upon many types of 
students and teachers, the conclusion can be stated in strong and unqualified terms: the 
teaching of formal grammar has a negligible, or, because it usually displaces some in- 
struction and practice in actual composition, even a harmful effect on the improvement 


of writing.5 
Despite this overwhelming and incontrovertible evidence, large amounts 
y of grammar to the neglect of 


Of lace a 
Diten, time are still being spent on the stud 
ice in writing and reading. In 1938 Dora V. Smith reported that surveys 
t on drill 


of Engl; l 
in $ glish class activities showed that more time was spen 
0 iene forms and workbook exercises other single phase 

Struction. In many English classrooms, P rity, this picture 


as 
not changed for the better. 


classroom 
than on any 
erhaps the majo 


B 
Th 
the F Committee on the State of Knowledge about Composition of the NCTE was pagen 
Muke of examining research on this problem; its findings indicate that relatively few 
ully controlled or definitive studies of methods of teaching and evaluating Compa 
Pietsch | made. The summary of its findings can be “oe in Richard Braddock et al., 
STan oe iti Champaign, Ill., 1963: 
ane M. “heen ‘ Arash ti ete ond a. mplications for Loan 
1961 ing,” Bulletin of the School of Education, J.. 36, Septempes; 
` feet: 14, 
a 
6 dock et al., op. cit., p. 37. 


8 ith, * 97, October, 1938, pp: 
643 649, Smith, “English Grammar Again, nal, vol. 7, Oc P 


” English Jour: 
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The current assumption behind recommendations about the amount of 
time to be spent on composition in the English course is that “the way to 
learn to write is to write.” Dr. James B. Conant’s report recommends that the 
time devoted to English composition during the four years “should occupy 
about half the total time devoted to the study of English” and that each student 
“should be required to write an average of one theme a week.” 7 The Commis- 
sion on English of the College Entrance Examination Board recommends that 
writing should take one-third of the school week in class and outside.* There is 
fairly general support in the profession for this emphasis on writing in the 
English curriculum. One study found that writers whose papers received 
critical comments and who revised their papers during a class period after 
reading and discussion of papers made significant gains over the group that 
received only praise and encouragement and a third group which wrote one 
essay during the term.? Even though most teachers feel that frequent writing 
and the correction of papers are the mainstays of the program, one careful 
study carried out by a Project English found “no evidence to warrant affirma- 
tive replies” to the question whether more writing produces better writing, oT 
whether more careful correction yields better results in student writing than 
less correction.’° 

As yet, little seems to be known about the relationship between writing 
and reading. Most teachers feel that students who read widely in good litera- 
ture tend to write better than those whose reading is limited. Although research 
is not decisive, the experience of the majority of teachers at the secondary an 
college level indicates that students learn to write by reading widely and by 


frequent guided practice in writing, accompanied by suggestions for revision 
and through discussion and revision of papers. 


How do we find time? 


If students learn to write by writing and if papers should be carefully 
evaluated, the increased load for the English teacher becomes staggering. T : 
National Council of Teachers of English, many other state and regional organi 
zations, and the College Entrance Examination Board have all reinforced the 


"James B. Conant, The American High School Today, McGraw-Hill Book Company, New 
York, 1959, p. 50. 


° Floyd Rinker, “Priorities in the English Curriculum,” English Journal, vol. 51, May» 
1962, p. 312. 

°E. W. Buxton, “An Experiment to Test Effects of Writing Frequency and Guided Prac 
tice upon Students’ Skill in Written Expression,” unpublished doctoral dissertation, Stanfor 
University, 1958. 

* Dwight L. Burton and Lois V. Arnold (The Florida State University ), Effects of a 
quency of Writing and Intensity of Teacher Evaluation upon High School Students per- 
formance in Written Composition, Cooperative Research Project no. 1523, supported by te 
Cooperative Research Program of the Office of Education, U.S. Department of Health, Edu 
cation and Welfare, Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 1963. 
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demand for a class load of four classes with not more than twenty-five students 
each for the teacher of English. A study carried out by California teachers in 
an effort to estimate the number of hours per week it would take a conscien- 
tious teacher to mark papers in such a way as to teach writing and thinking 
estimated a total of 50.8 hours.!! The matter of class size and teacher load is 
Probably the foremost problem faced by teachers of English today. Unless 
English teachers have a reasonable teaching load, they cannot find it possible 
oprede students who have an adequate command of the skills and arts of 
d Buage. There is evidence that the resolutions of groups recommending re- 
uce d loads for teachers of English are slowly making headway, but ways of 
meeting the problem need to be found now. 
oo with conditions as they are in many schools—teachers carrying five 
t s'o English with 150 to 175 students—much may be done. Recommenda- 
ons for adding to the teachers theme load must be balanced by a close look 
ri the curriculum to see what can be subtracted. It is probable that much we 
the teach in English classes is expendable and that much, too, is clearly a 
y ds = of time. Little use of the findings of research about materials and meth- 
E ni teaching is reflected in the average course of study. Teachers wishing 
Sik d and make time for writing, revision, discussion of writing, conferring 
ihe students, and the marking of papers must weigh the importance of what 
ah y Per and ruthlessly eliminate the nonessential, the inaccurate, and the 
i. table. In the first category, sometimes overlapping the second, is much 
sen A teach about grammar and punctuation;”* much of our teaching ba 
Sch deals with peripheral matters, and neglects the heart of the matter, the 
ching of logical thinking and clear expression. 
oe ee the day when the public is willing to support a reasonable eee 
size gone are many possibilities for reducing the present -i toa ya al F 
Onn ssible solutions which have been tried in some schoo s are men one 
Pages 147 to 148. The need for clearly defined, sequential programs Im com- 
Position is great, Some new programs are described on pages 390 to 393 and 


403 to 405, 


G 
oals for the writer 


Organ: 

Sanizatj ” 
de: ion, accuracy, clari and economy are p sh 
mand in writing oe sage to these, most thoughtful teachers wis 


° i i e with 
encourage students to write honestly and responsibly, using languag 
riences mM every ye 


Care. ; 

> Integrit api iting expe 

sec grity, and sensitivity. Some W™ ng es ‘ters. SOME 
ondary school may aim mt developing these qualities 1 young writers 


obably the virtues most in 


ish,” Illinois English 
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of them are emphasized in every assignment; others develop through dlawly 
growing awareness of the responsibilities of the writer to his andignees 
Thoughtful teachers can plan writing assignments that stimulate the imagina 
tion and intellects of their students. Careful revision and class discussion keep 


the goals clearly defined. 


Basic principles for the writing program 


A sound writing program may be based on a few important principles: 

Writing is a two-way process. Writers are continually sending “letters = 
the world,” but few are like Emily Dickinson—content to keep writing witho 
any response. The young writer needs an audience—not only the teacher, bu 
the wider audience of the young people he knows. 


Writing is based on experience. The debate over the values of eat 
tive” versus expository writing is waged wherever English teachers meet =i d 
talk. Experienced teachers usually agree that a major source of writing shou A 
be the young writer’s own experience. Papers about trips to Mars, exploration® 
under the ocean, and similar topics suggested in some “creative writing wn 
signments send the students off into fantasy before they have learned to a d 
with reality. Even when the student writes about literature, his paper shou t 
reflect his own experience with reading rather than the abstractions abou 
literary style and theme he borrows from someone else, 

Writing improves through practice. 
writing—can develop fluency, 
help banish the paralyzing fea 
write. 

Meaning comes before form. 
has to say before he can be led to 


uil 
Only the act of writing—continu 


skill, and control over language and idea, faa 
r that confronts many young people when they 


he 
The young writer must care about what E 
an interest in the form of his writing. ov w 
attention to form has done more harm than good to many students in rs 


classes. The struggle to express meaning and thought is the primary goal al 
the writer during the secondary years, 


Program into practice 


A program of com 
manded by college 
with challenging t 
integrated progra 
than a sporadic 
else the student 


position designed to produce students with the skills de- 
s or the adult world must be planned to provide students 
heme assignments and opportunities for free writing. In nS 
m, composition is an integral part of the year’s work, gge 
affair with themes assigned irregularly and related to on 
is doing. One day a week is little enough to devote to suc 


™ See pp. 142-146 and 153-156 for Suggestions about teaching toward these goals. 
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work, and more time is desirable if students are to have time for writing in 
class, for reading and discussing papers, and for conferences with the teacher. 
In many programs weekly writing is part of the student’s regular work in 
English; topics are drawn from his work in literature, or the study of language, 
and his theme folder contains a cumulative record of his year’s work in compo- 
sition and his spelling and vocabulary assignments. 


The process of writing: six sequential steps 


The process of writing may be seen as a series of six sequential steps in 
which teacher and students work together toward the production of a finished 
composition. Much of this takes place as a kind of dialogue between students 
and teacher. The steps are: (1) general discussion brings up possible topics 
for writing; (2) the student must write his rough draft and polish it to the 
best of his ability; (3) then the teacher reads and comments on the papers. 
(4) Discussion of papers takes place in class, in small groups, or in confer- 
ences; (5) the teacher uses the set of papers to determine matters for teach- 
ing; and (6) the students revise the papers, profiting by the suggestions made 
in class discussion or in conference. 

Some changes in the order of this sequence are often desirable. Ideally, 
the student should have a chance to profit from all the possible suggestions 
teacher and classmates can make before he hands in a final draft of his paper 
Or a grade. In the world of publishing the writer may submit his work for 
Criticism and act on suggestions by friends, critics, and editors before the final 
Product is evaluated. Yet in the classroom, we almost always confront the 
Student with criticism after his work has been evaluated and seldom give him 
Credit for careful revision. If possible, the class should read and discuss papers 

efore they are handed in for the teacher's criticism and grade. 

Step one: Generating ideas. Much of the writing at the beginning of any 
School year may be brief and informal, suggested by the teacher in the effort 
to help instructor and class know each other better. The teacher will want to 

now many things about the young persons who will be with him during the 
year; their goals, something of their interests and recreations, their personali- 
ties and feelings, their intellectual interests: The dullness of stereotyped papers 
on “My Hobby,” “My Chosen Career,” and “My Autobiography result not so 
much from the topics as from our notions that each bit of writing on these 
Subjects must be a finished paper. Writing of this informal kind provides an 
anent collection of diagnostic materials for a planned P pen e ae 
au S: The teacher may frankly enlist the aid of the class in TA ae es 
a each student to write briefly each day or so on something ab 
at he thinks is imporant in helping the teacher to get to know him. 
mporant in helping 1 ople will think of many 
thin e teacher genuinely interested in young pe p 9 -wii generally 

8s he 1. sensing interest, 5 

res would like to know, and the yovng, 1. have something 
Pond. The “brainstorming” techniques of Madison Avenue © 
9 e eaen ¡mulating excited talk about 
er the teacher of composition. He may, by stimulating 
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problems and topics of interest and concern to young people, start the flow 
of ideas through the freer medium of speech and, when many voices are 
clamoring to be heard, ask students to write their points of view so that all 
may have a chance to express their opinions. 

Topics may grow out of the need to talk, think, or exchange ideas about 
something of importance to the writers. Younger students are absorbed in im- 
mediate and often personal problems: working out with adults the amount of 
freedom or responsibility they may have; improving their relations with parents, 
brothers, sisters, teachers; deciding what to do about cheating, about dating, 
about choosing friends, about setting standards of behavior for themselves. 
Writing which allows them to think through and exchange ideas with others 
about the significant problems of growing up is worth working on and worth 
taking trouble with. Senior high school students are interested in thinking 
through their roles as future adults, as individuals trying to find a satisfying 
career, to work toward marriage and a family, to find values to live by, an 
to explore and discuss ideas which excite them. Teachers who understan 
adolescents can think of dozens of topics on which young people will want to 
write if they have a chance to talk over their ideas with others. 

Step two: Composing and prevision. Anyone who has ever written 
knows the desperate feeling of panic many writers experience at the sight of 
a blank page on which one must shape one’s inner thoughts. The task of the 
writer is a lonely one—there is only the writer and the blank page of pap% 
in front of him. John Mason Brown has aptly called it “pleasant agony.” The 
good teacher of writing will provide the learner with a favorable setting for 
getting started with his writing. First, there is the possibility of providing time 
for discussion before the cold task of putting pen to paper takes place. Sec- 
ondly, class time for writing can provide the learner with time for the rough 
draft, which gives him something to work with when he finishes his pape ak 
home. 

The teacher may help the unskillful young writer by suggesting th 
postpone thinking about mechanics and spelling until he gets his ideas worke 
out on paper. One man, now on the editorial staff of a well-known weekly 
magazine, remembers himself as an awkward thirteen-year-old, struggling with 


ideas, and recalls gratefully the teacher who said, “Never mind the commas, 


the ink smudges, or the misspellings. We can fix those up later. Just write 


about something that means a good deal to you.” 

Many teachers see the writing period as a valuable time for helping the 
young writer organize, clarify, amplify illustrations, support arguments; An 
notice sentences which need punctuation changes. This process, often called 
prevision, prevents errors and prods students to think carefully during ihe 
composing process. Students can be given help in choosing a subject, in nar 
rowing the subject, in organizing thoughts according to some pattern of orde": 
Many teachers provide check lists for students to initial and clip to their papa 
on which they answer questions about organization topic sentences, puncte 
tion, and grammatical matters, The clean, “polished” copy of the rough draft, 


at he 
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whether wri i ; 
ee oe ila in or outside of class, should be as free from error as prevision 
Step three: i 
ani Ghoarnenings on the written 4 of papers that come to his desk. Reading 
not to be lightly ; a en ideas of young writers are twin responsibilities 
sll te nice y ne ertaken. The teacher who wants his students to attain 
paer wah B Aan to find continuing satisfaction in writing must treat these 
ler — tn The student who wants to write can accept much 
Most of our or aish criticism; the game is worth the candle to him. But 
tainly our iiaii dents are not writers; writing is not important to them. Cer- 
ha fhe Rist ae composition does not often turn out writers; rather it 
to think of Bi ti udents so fearful, so inhibited about writing, so conditioned 
set pen o ‘ing asa painful experience, that many of them never willingly 
E r pencil to paper again. 
make = set of themes is handed in, the teacher's task is to read and 
People do not : on them and to hand them back as quickly as possible. Young 
tiana week ox Noi long memories; papers returned after the lapse of more 
and äisegad x D most forgotten. Then the student looks merely for the grade 
Careta] s e teacher's carefully written comments. 
may plan a comers, can aid the process of grading and marking. The teacher 
ay. (There i e ule for papers so that each class has papers due on a different 
themes; five is a psychological advantage for the teacher in facing one pile of 
Most ates at once compounds the difficulty of getting started.) Then, too, 
abit proton s have overworked consciences about correcting every error. This 
a ces igs the time it takes to grade papers and, more seriously, confronts 
ner with an almost impossible task of revision. When everything is 


wron z 
S (as it seems to be with some students), where is the inept student to 
t up by which the teacher 


form and the conventions, 
to gain command of the 
ked to proceed to re- 


judges a system of minimum standards may be se 
as well as paper in terms of the writer's skill with 
Most fons in handling ideas. He should be helped 

mon conventions and problems before he is as 


visi 

inaa of greater complexity. 

SPonses ho on the student’s thought may be in the form of marginal re- 

patisfying es a Even some brief notations suc 

eing list the writer. Even “No” may be valu 
ened to. Students who are used to having 


Very A 

The bit learn to value such comment more highly than a good grade. 

hou ocess of commenting, raising questions, stimulating students to further 
see how to revise—all 


igh A 
this Eu, making suggestions that will he Aa à 
f the individuals who are 


e labo . 
Te r of writing rewarding for the student. 
*evisin achers can direct the attention of students to places where papers need 
8 by some such comments as these: “Can you add a few more details? 
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“How can you make your readers see this (person, scene, event)?” “Have you 
given enough evidence here to prove your point?” “Haven't you overlooked an 
important point?” “Your point is not clear to me.” “This paragraph needs fur- 
ther development; three examples are not enough to prove your case. Can 
you rearrange the order so that each step in your argument becomes clear? 


Sample comment. The teacher’s terminal comment should give the writer 
help in improving the style and content of his paper and suggestions for re- 
vision. It ought to send him on toward the next paper. Some sample teacher 
comments on the following paper by a slow seventh grader suggest what may 
be helpful to the young writer: 


If | Had a Million Dollars 


I'd buy all the schools in the world, and then I'd fire all the teachers, and then I'd 
put them in an underground jail, so no one could look at them. Then I'd buy a Jet 
bomber and bomb the jail. Then | would give Mr. a real torture, I’d build a 
school after | got through bombing all the others, and I’d make him go to school all over 
again, let him know how it feels. Then I’d buy a whole lot of land, and make a country of 
my own. And then I'd make a police force, but of all the things I’d buy a carnival. Then 
a big sail boat and I'd hire a crew, and every day I'd go sailing. But most of all I’d want 
a dog. A nice rusty colored dog. By then | would have spent my million. 


Sample terminal comment: “Ill bet you feel much better now that you 
have taken care of schools, teachers, and principals. At the end of your pape 
you seem to think of some nice things to do with your money. I'd like to know 


more about that country of your own. Perhaps you may want to write another 
paper sometime describing it.” 


Purpose of teacher’s comment: 


A slow seventh grader who has stored 
up this kind of bitterness about sch 


ols and teachers is not ready to ae 
about sentence structure and punctuation. The teacher who accepts this ou 


burst without alarm, but with suggestions for more constructive thinking, may» 
with patience, get more and better writing. 

Grading student papers demands a clear formulation of criteria for the 
class. Much ink has been spilled in argument over what kind of grading SY stem 
is best. Most teachers reject the numerical grade; unless one counts comm? 
faults, it is difficult to reduce anything so complex as human thought and em fa 
tion to numbers or percentages. The simple letter grade with a plus or minus 
tells the student little about his paper unless it is accompanied by some ee 
of evaluative comment, Perhaps a little better is the fractional grade in whic 
a student may get an A— above the line for thought, idea, content; and a 
or a C below the line if form, mechanics, and sentence structure are not equ? 


r 
to idea. Thus, an A— over C+ means that the thought expressed on the a 
is superior, but there are mechanical 


k i t 
; or grammatical errors which keep 
paper from being considered above average. 


Some teachers reject this kind of grade, feeling that form and idea ar? 
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inseparable. Form and content are i : 
judged, but in t i re inseparable in a work of art that is 
A EA x a of adolescents, both seldom develop at the - 
ë Significant and tell have seen themes in which a student struggled with 
To penalize him for Pi a idea; too complex for the form at his command. 
banal thought whicl s ar aig be to send him back to the simple and 
or 16 shale cle eli oor be written easily and to which his form is adequate 
writing of tan ner se tences rather than complex ones. F; requently, too, the 
siruetits ds Pse Se whose spelling is horrendous and whose sentence 
rhythmic plirasin A better shows flashes of individuality, concreteness, and 
important oe i jat liks a composition out of the ordinary. These are the 
will improve e We can be fairly sure the command of mechanics 
iat ee lig writer realizes he has something of importance to say. 
and then followin o is largely a matter of raising the right questions, 
revision. Sug en "e to see that the learner has answered them through 
meaning Aes ons which direct attention to his thought and help make his 
hater a. usually accepted with good grace. 
Our tenien i, commenting on themes should be a teaching-learning process. 
the Soneeicr Gs tee the word correction for our handling of papers suggests 
errors, es conscientious teachers have about their duty: weeding out 
attention, homer and revising imperfect sentences. If the larger part of our 
ing, arguing ot enais turned to commenting instead of correcting—to question- 
writing eat ngg sting, guiding—we then turn the responsibility for improved 
such effort sA aope it belongs—to the writer. In turn, we may require that 
pipero l omi part result in attempted improvement on his and that each 
The Taa many of those kept in his folder be revised. 
Problems of ic aed of this chapter lists several excellent pamphlets on the 
Organizations evaluation which have been done by teachers in English 
thought. The s he teacher of English will find these worthy of study and 
ul models ee papers, with grades and teacher comments, provide use- 
Part, that the hia ge The writers of these pamphlets agree, for the most 
e the most.. — comment the teacher puts on the student’s paper may 
marked for valuable part of the teachers marking. An example of a paper 
il revision and of the teacher's terminal comment is given on page 


me evaluation agree on some 


In 
general, teachers who have worked on the 
ers for college preparatory 


such 
iu as the following for grading pap 
ould be one lifted above 


ion of thought of some 
cture, mechanical com- 
be readable, clear, and 
such papers should be 
and a good be- 


A : 
he Hd "se The paper worthy of an A grade sh 
nary by most of the following: the express: 


forceful language, maturity of sentence stru 
detail. It should 


e students, 
cision of words, 


Binni 
ning and ending. 
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B papers. Such papers are above the ordinary in many of the above char- 
acteristics, but may lack a few of these strengths. The writer should say some- 
thing of importance in a paper worth a B, but he may say it less clearly or 
forcefully, or with less command over the style and mechanics of composition, 
than the writer whose paper is worth an A. 

C papers. The C paper is usually average in every way. The ideas it 
expresses may be trite or undistinguished; the language unfelicitous, awkward, 
or insensitive; the mechanics careless. 

D papers. These papers are those which are clearly lacking in clarity, 
forceful expression, ideas, and form. The thought may be not only banal, but 
illogical; there may be serious or repeated errors in spelling, mechanics, pune- 
tuation, or sentence structure. Organization may be weak or largely lacking. 


they see it.” 14 


Step four: Discussing. Early in the year many papers may be read by 
the teacher for general comment and discussion ik the writer remaining 
anonymous if he wishes. It is often better to offer the young writer the cloa 
of anonymity and keep the focus of attention on the paper before we take the 
next step of asking that he have the courage and self-confidence to read his 


~ Albert Kitzhaber, Themes. Theories, and Th iting in Coleg 
> > : i ting im 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, 1963. mes ai awe 
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paper himself to the group and lead group discussion of his ideas. This act 
requires more courage than one imagines. It takes time for the teacher to help 
learners develop techniques of constructive criticism and offer tactful sugges- 
tions which will be helpful to the writer: “Could you tell us more about this?” 
or “I'd like to know more of the reasons why you think that,” or even, “I don't 
agree with what you said here, because . . .” Pressing the writer to become 
more concrete, more specific, to back up generalizations with facts, to make 
clear his point of view, statement, or explanation is one of the most valuable 
Services the group can perform.! 

Another service to the developing writer that the teacher must often per- 
form is that of protecting him from harmful criticism that would damage his 


innocently or deliberately cruel, and often free 


self-confidence. The young are 
ck the scape- 


discussion can be used as an opportunity to settle grudges, atta 
Soat, or make fun of the unpopular member of the class. This can be disastrous 
to the writer and is harmful to the spirit of the class in general. The establish- 
ment of respect and acceptance for every student’s honest ideas must be a 
cardinal principle of the English program, and the skillful teacher will provide 
Experiences in which this kind of attitude may develop. The audience should 
feel that it has an important part to play in assisting the writer in clarifying 
is thinking; it should never feel that its role is simply to point out flaws. 
Step five: Teaching. Each set of papers written, polished, and discussed 
€comes a matter for teaching before the papers are revised as well. Many 
80d teachers believe that the study of grammar, sentence structure, and style 
aes after writing, not before. The impulse to improve form comes after the 
site to have something to say and the struggle to try to say it. The most 
Heaningful teaching about grammatical matters, sentence structure, pone 
iol elling, and the conventions is based on the kinds of difficulties exhibited 


™ student papers, 
Ideally the teacher will wait until writing is relatively free and students 
accustomed to writing frankly to either the teacher or the class as maa 
fore much concentrated work on mechanics and grammar proceeds. Then 
© process of choosing sentences for revision, putting them on the board, or 
en licating them on sheets for each student will provide the class with ma- 
els for language study for an almost indefinite period. The aibe a ite 
ences wil] inevitably bring up innumerable problems of grammar and rhetoric: 


g desirability of sentence variety, word order, difficulties with modification, 
“ses of verbs, wordiness, and agreement of subject and verb. i ‘ 

As the student looks at the sentences and paragraphs he or his c — e 

© written, the study of how to rephrase them becomes more ee + 

i “mmatical topics need not be taug ; the l A 

ive and questioning. Because one 


any re: 
Y rigid system—deleting words in one 


are 


hay 


i i Belle McKenzie and Helen F. Olson, 


An ae > 
Expe account of such class procedures i8 given i 
"tences in Writing, The elles Company, New york, 1963. 
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the next—students should learn that many matters of form and structure need 
to be considered together in good revision. Careful writers take many steps to 
improvement: attacking redundancy, checking agreement, changing sentence 
order for emphasis, providing transitions. 

This kind of revision is an infinitely harder and more demanding intel- 
lectual process than learning about language in a textbook, where types of 
errors are so neatly grouped together that we may be sure of finding a gus 
placed modifier in every one of twenty-five sentences in the appropriate section. 
The problems raised by this kind of revision and the discussion and revision 
of paragraphs in class can provide, as Arthur Mizener points out, “the easiest 
way to interest students in the game of composition, to make him take pleasure 
in the craft of composition.” Mizener’s belief that the five- or six-sentence para- 
graph can present students with all the problems of a long essay,'® has been 
put into practice with rewarding results by many teachers of English. 

The use of the overhead or opaque projector for projecting student themes 
for group discussion and analysis is an invaluable aid to the teacher of compo- 
sition. Through this means, each member of the class may see the theme under 
discussion and observe such matters as spelling, handwriting, punctuation, 
organization of topic sentences and details, sentence structure and diction, 
analysis of the student’s reasoning and logical development of his theme. 

Problems in rhetoric. The study of rhetoric during the high school years 
cannot profitably be devoted to the formal college-level composition drill on 
the familiar patterns of process, description, narration, and argument, an 
developed by illustration and example, comparison and contrast, OY other 
methods. Few practicing writers start writing in the ways such books suggest- 
What the student chiefly needs to learn about clear and thoughtful writing can 
be dealt with in a few useful principles which he learns to practice over an 
over, in more and more complicated patterns, as his skill in shaping sentences 
and paragraphs begins to keep pace with his maturing thought. Some rhetorica 


problems for continuous work in each grade, with topics of increasing difficulty 
are the following: 


Stating an idea clearly and concisely. The young writer needs practice an 
saying what he thinks. One of the problems of the unskilled writer 3 the 
circumlocution of ideas. The sound of the writer’s voice making a firm, crisp 
statement of belief or conviction is the thing the student must learn to listen 


for in written prose. It is the sound, as one student observed, of “a fist banging 
on a table.” 


š z ition 
Supporting the idea. Once the writer has stated his idea or propositio 


clearly, it is up to him to offer support for it. He needs to show the logica 


) 
York, 1960, p. 178. (Copyright © 1960, The National Council of Teachers of English 


ondary School, Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., New York, 1961, chap. 6. 
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basis for hi ini 

ix abi ge Frequently student writing is a string of ill-considered 
Shi stir Pe ape ae strung together with some connectives. A 
ee ease ing with almost every set of papers is the recognition 
sim, E tas oh — prose—the statement of opinions, points of 
eagles or foe i e va idated, or arguments to be supported with reasons 
fon foe s. pie! discussion and analysis can be profitably brought to 
of such a pa 2 : Su e ogical, reasoned support for ideas. In class discussion 
the main or ositio ms Cars (see page 144), students soon point out that 
offers wane po a n is in efensible, and that none of the supporting arguments 
(“foraliens” e proposition, but merely generalizations without evidence 

a cars are less expensive to run, and so on). 

ioe draw on the standard composition texts to hel 
Port is given n T erent methods of support. Models of prose in which sup- 
senting D i ese and example, by particulars and details, by pre- 
diseerd endl ick en a proof—all these may be studied, practiced, 


p students 


Disneirndn ak 
ob aad io ea i between facts and judgments. Essential training in rhet- 
to distinguish Ba analysis depends to a great extent on the writer's ability 
judgment. Tia 2a the statement of fact and the statement of opinion or 
a particular s A udent must learn how much evidence is required to support 
quickly settle i ami Team X has a better record than team Y” can be 
than iin a, y turning to baseball facts and figures; “Poem X is better 
emands a much subtler array of facts for support. 


U. . 
sing concrete detail. A major matter for practice is the handling of 


concre C 
ë ae the development of paragraphs of description or narration. 
e has exhaust 5 wio can muster three details per paragraph usually feels 
mand of Tei the topic. Study of prose models illustrating a writer's com- 
e topics for can be used profitably for discussion or as models for analysis. 
writing on pages 153 and 157 suggest assignments in developing 


skills ; 
ils in using details. 
and clarity. It is painful for the writer 
paper only at the cost of 
s but necessary job for the person who 
Students should strive for economy by 
s in assignments, by revising their 
and by condensing long passages. 
he kind of impact their words will 
know instantaneously, 
e have been mis- 


agoni»; 
r ne thought. Editing is a ruthles 
olding to e inea concise prose. 
Papers to IF ner rigid minimal word limit 
m Sekaa a all unnecessary words, 
b ake on th oday need to be sensitive to t 
e reader. In face-to-face speec 


Cease 

Mes a p- expression on the listeners face, whether W beer 
Ooth » whether we have hurt others feelings, whether clarification oF 
ce of the written word makes 

nd a matter for 


in 
Sena, 8 Wor ; 
tecsitivity a are in order. The permanen 
achin o the audience a primary obligation 
8 and discussion. 
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— 


Foreign Cars 


Which anes ? Which ones ? 


Foreign cars offer advantages, many of which are not found in American made 


a Rolls-Royce 2 


models. Foreign cars are small and compact. The size enables the drivers to handle them 


Which ? All? age? 


with ease. The American cars, on the other hand, are much bigger. The addition of 


unnecessary parts, such as ”wings,” (add to the bulk of the car, making it difficult to 


euor iny te park a Rolls -Royce ? 


handle. The driver of the (forign) car has no trouble getting into parking areas, while 
getting into parking ared® 


Rambler? Comet? 


the driver of the American car often must struggle for a time before realizing that his 


are all American cars "manstriosities "7 al? 


monstrosity just will not fit into the space. Foreign cars, unlike American cars, are ve'y 


@ Mercedes-Benz ? an MG? Gord? 


i i £ ican 
economical. A foreign car gets more mileage on a gallon of gas than does an America® 
gets more mileage on a gallon of gas 


Friends of mine send to England and Japan for parts! l 
car. Oil, tires, and repairs cost less with the foreign cars. The price of a new foreig? 


Are you sure of this? 


car, compared to the price of a new American car, is much lower. Haue yon eu 


compared the price of a Rolls or an MG. with that of a Gord? 
My guess is that you've fallen in laue with a VW and hope t 
get one as a Graduation present. J| you plan to use these 
arguments with your father, you'd better check some facis. You 
probably haue a specific car in mind, but your reader may 
be thinking of a different one. Can you check this paper to be 
more specific about what you mean? 


Ez 
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i In an age of continual attack against jargon and “gobbledygook” in the 
writing of adults, it is certain that clarity in writing should be emphasized 
from the early junior high school years on. Even young students can be taught 
to avoid awkward passive constructions, to value writing that is concrete over 
that which is wordy and abstract, to revise their papers in such a way that 
readers can understand what they are trying to say. 

Mastering the “speaking voice.” Walker Gibson points to the necessity 
for the writer to engage in role playing, to ask himself, “Who am I in this 
Situation, what is the situation, and who is the audience?” The writer, he 
believes, must overcome the lack of gesture, tone, and facial expression; his 
task is to “surround his words with other words on the page that his reader 
may infer the quality of the desired speaking voice.” 7 He suggests that stu- 
dents and teachers may profitably ask questions about the speaking voice in 
the Papers they discuss. What kind of voice is it? How does the listener 
know? How is the speaker's personality conveyed? 

Improving organization. The struggle to order thought is perhaps the 
most demanding task the writer knows. The good writer must learn to reduce 
complexity to simplicity, to see logical relationships between the steps of his 
thinking, to grasp the sequence of thoughts which leads to emphasis. Like 
Most of the other tasks mentioned here, the ordering of thought in discourse, 
both oral and written, is a continuous matter for teaching through all the 
Srades and with each level of ability. The materials will differ; the basic 


rinci . 
Principles remain the same. 


Outlining can be a help in the process, but as most teachers know, those 


i 3 tudents make are generally appalling muddles. The working through of 
z tlines on the chalkboard with discussion about grouping of ideas according 
epi and subtopics, the searching to see whether each point is related to 
this idea under which it comes, and the seeking of logically reasoned ee i 
nking can be worked out until an acceptable outline is evolved. The forma 
ae parallel structure and three-level development need not jenna 
get until a reasonable grasp of a simple four- or pi gee w 
ie with some supporting points is achieved. Familiar topics may 


i ints for higher 
ing is to this kind of thought-provoking analysis: ce ah : cs = 
ce for teen-age drivers, for lowering the voting age to eig 


aint ¢ F tters of lively dis- 
CUssion a longer school day or year—topics ey aes to be fruitfully 


us and on which all have opinions and som : tudent 
H 5 zi of some stu 
Outlines Parallel project is the working with duplicated copies 


, is a means 
to n aiy a matter for teaching is the concept re ae jis paper 

: ind o: baa 
May g nd; that the writer who can sketch out a nas arries his scheme 1m his 


“ve much valuable time. The skillful writer © 


E produced by the Commission On 


VW 
Ik 
Enp, ker Gib. m , , 8 
"Blish of $ son, “The Speaking Voice: A Kinane, Ey ppI 4-93. 


© CEEB, English Leaflet, vol. 42, Winter, 
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head; the novice must get his on paper where he can move the parts about 
and objectify the relationship of part to whole. 

It is doubtful that most student writers ever see the outline as an integral 
part of the writing process, something that may be shaped and changed and 
reworked as his paper grows. For most, it is a chore to be dashed off, handed 
in if the teacher insists, and forgotten. For many, it is written post hoc, as a 
concession to teacher whim. It is the teacher's job to show students the rele- 
vance of the outline to the paper and to help him develop his skill in using it 
as a tool to achieve order. 

Teaching about grammar and usage. Matters of mechanics, the conven- 
tions of punctuation and capitalization, spelling, problems of sentence struc- 
ture, and the like may be made matters for teaching as they arise in the pape?®- 
There is no need to spend class time on structures that young people do not 
use or on problems of complicated syntax when the writers have difficulty 7 
recognizing a finite verb. The teacher may mark with a specific color or symbo 
some sentences that contain grammatical problems as he reads the papers an 
these—either duplicated for the class, written on the chalkboard, or shown 
by opaque or overhead projector—can provide the material for class discussion. 
Common errors such as the comma splice may be illustrated by several sen- 
tences from papers, the principle clarified through discussion, and mastery 
ensured by an assignment in which students write a number of sentences ° 
their own in that pattern. Before much class time is spent on punctuation oa 
common structures, the teacher will want to check in an up-to-date handbook 
on changing usage.18 


Step six: Revising papers. The young writer must know that a good 
paper is usually written in rough draft and may be corrected several times 
before a satisfactory copy may be obtained. He may learn that it is possible 
to proofread for punctuation errors, to watch for misspellings he knows he a 
likely to make, and to guard against generalizing without support Or failing 
to provide illustrations or concrete detail. He should learn that the pape" 


should be free from errors he knows how to deal with before he turns it ove" 
to the teacher. 


The teachers time and energy spent on marking papers has only or 
legitimate goal: assisting the young writer with the process of revision. Grades 
are really side issues, however reluctant the writer, teacher, parent, and pei 
cipal are to regard them as such. Careful revision alone can produce Ja 
growth in the writer. It is true that many papers are not worth revising; many 
may be written quickly and discarded. But during each school yea" ae 
papers, increasing in length and complexity, need to be written, rewritte” 
and thought through again if the student is to know what it means to ut 
writer to strive for a finished piece of prose. Students often learn little ab? 
real revision beyond correction and recopying. Teachers report that many 


18 ee 
See the suggestions in Chap. 8 about teaching grammar and punctuation. 
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them think 
of the process as o 
7 ne of correcti i 
a ng pun ; 
= a ae a sentence fragment or two eal oa oe spelling errors 
s, phrases ` rk of revision— i 
plifyin a e a paragraphs; rearranging word and sentence ie 
Bise sel a a oped paragraphs; eliminating redundancies abstract l an 
> ichés—all this the young writer must be taught. , aa 


Handling student writing 


We have s . A 5 
English Aa Ta _ in this chapter estimates of the proportion of the 
for every teacher i fap on evaluating papers. The task that looms largest 
damnation of ih a, a hat Thomas Wolfe in his teaching days called “the huge 
to read widely ee e of unmarked themes.” If the teacher is to have time 
ulum, he mu ss a fs give attention to other important aspects of the curric- 
writing, Ingeni ines out some timesaving devices to use in managing student 
that students = teachers have worked out a number of ways to ensure 
as often as eos a ami and that their writing finds an audience and 
Here a ae requent criticism and comment. 
handling mah some of the ways teachers have developed to bring the job of 
Bi ent writing down to manageable proportions: 
tice and disor x paper load. Writing done in class may be used for prac- 
Papers hay “eae = kept, uncorrected, in the student's folder. Many sets of 
and not for ch cted for one or two problems; some may be read for ideas 
Set is to be act : he teacher may announce that students will not know which 
Riach Sath ed = and thoroughly." 
need not be ør. ‘ded writing may be demanded almost daily: and most of this 
a grade act AEC On marked, We need not feel obligated to give every paper 
quently der use “students want them.” Students (and often parents) fre- 
Practice — that every scrap of paper the student writes be corrected. Such 
Srades more es a travesty of education and makes collective bargaining for 
i important than learning. Students whose chief interest in life is 
need to he Ea ades (and many of our brighter students are in this group) 
rought up sharply by a teacher who will help them examine their 
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does not mark them, and uses some of the time saved from detailed correcting 
for conferences with students. Many teachers feel that turning this amount of 
student writing over to an outsider to read prevents the teacher from doing 
one of the most important jobs—working with student writing. Although little 
research on the effectiveness of lay reading programs has been carried oul 
many teachers feel that a well-directed program can aid the teacher of writing. 


Student correction. Many teachers have found it profitable to divide 
classes into small groups for frequent reading and commenting on papers: 
Such practice has advantages: it means that one more paper can be assigned 
and find response without adding to the teacher’s burden; it provides a student 
audience and assures that each paper is heard by at least four or five people.” 


Planning conference time 


Conference time may be managed, even in the usual crowded day, and 
under the far from ideal conditions of teacher load that exist at present. The 
last fifteen minutes of the period during which papers are returned may be 
used for help as the teacher moves about the room responding to students 
who wish to raise questions about their papers. This is a good time for the 
other students to start revising or correcting. Again, time may be gained by 
allowing a class period every week or two to in-class writing. This kind 0 
use of class time may be much more productive than the time spent on spell- 
ing and vocabulary lists and on workbook drills. While the class is busy 
writing, the teacher may move around the room, offering help or talk with 
students at the desk. Frequently small-group conferences are meaningful. The 
teacher may select three or four students who have similar problems—p°0F 


organization, generalizing, thin writing, and the like. Students learn from each 
other, usually without embarrassment. 


Handling plagiarism 


The problem of plagiarism, which commands attention at all levels, 15 
much wider than the English class; its causes are to be sought in gener? 
cultural attitudes. The student is aware of “payola,” of gifts and graft I 
business and politics, and of evasion of income taxes, At a time when it is = 
to get something for nothing, sty 
becomes difficult. f 

Responsible teachers of writing believe in training students in habits © 
honesty and in challenging what they feel to be abuses of integrity- Many 
teachers sidestep the problem of investigating when they suspect dishonesty 
through their fear of parental wrath or administrative pressures to avo 
trouble. Conscientious teachers make no charges without strong evidence, 


and the only crime is getting caught, hone 


2 ai F » English 
"See the suggestions in Emily Betts Gregory, “Managing Student Writing, Eng" 
Journal, vol. 44, January, 1955, pp. 18-25, and those in McKenzie and Olson, 0p. git. 
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the C ” 

He a = ae SS truth from the reluctant culprit by skillful question- 
ide an ra m ra se ~ game so mother wrote the theme; the encyclopedia 
ieee a: ae said the thing much better than he could; this week’s 
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fhe hen ats ars. Insistence on recognition of source materials, question- 
i pie eien is suspected, and valuing honest expressions of opinion 

urage students to value their own integrity. 


Publicizing writing 
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f themes according to 
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Letters can be levers to effect action. They have kept alive plays about 
to close on Broadway, brought television programs to communities which did 
not have them, changed the times of important programs, or ensured repeat 
performances; they have brought about legislation and appropriations for 
teachers’ salaries, better schools, educational funds, and the preservation of 
historical sites and shrines. ee 

Letter writing is a key activity in democratic action. It is the citizens 
privilege in a democracy to let his voice be heard, but too many thoughtful 
citizens are inarticulate or passive. Since congressmen and legislators often 


answer letters, the real force of this kind of communication should be sensed 
by tomorrow’s citizens. 


Evaluating growth in writing 


Efforts to find reliable objective means of evaluating the ability to write 
have been discouraging. The interlinear composition test developed by the 
Educational Testing Service as part of the College Entrance Board Examina- 
tions is reported to have high reader reliabilities of .95 to .96, and is regarded 
by the service as a useful predictor of success in college composition classes- 
High reader reliability has been found in some of the research in composition 
which attempted to measure students’ skill in writing through their perform- 
ance on an essay test.? Reader reliability on tests of student writing has bee” 
notoriously suspect, however, In one study, English teachers and others who 
marked 300 compositions by giving them one of nine grades rated 94 per cent 
of the papers with either seven, eight, or nine of the possible grades; and n° 
paper received less than five different grades.26 , 

The classroom teacher is likely to find the following standardized tests 
useful in assessing student ability and achievement in writing: 


- +» School and College Ability Tests (SCAT). Five levels: level 1, grade “4 
and freshman and sophomore years of college; level 2: grades 10-12; level 3 


grades 8-10; level 4; grades 6-8; and level 5: grades 4-6, Educational Testing 
Service, Princeton, N Ap 


. . . STEP (Sequential Tests of Educational Progress). Four levels: freshma” 
and sophomore years of college, grades 10-12, 7-9, and 4-6. Essay writing 
and Writing tests. Educational Testing Service, Princeton, N.J. 


. . i 
e English Expression Tests, Cooperative Test Division, Educational Tes 
ing Service, Princeton, NJ. 


” Braddock et al., op. cit., p. 40. 
= Ibid., p. 4. 
“Paul B. Diederich et al 


Factors in Judgments o Writi bility, Research Bu 
RB-61-15, Educational Testing Service, Pinost, N.J. P sili 


Jeti 
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The di i 
wien oe pt s trained testing staff of the CEEB in validating its 
a ead w suggests the greater difficulties facing English 
Seeds Gate ion ae o measure growth of students in writing during a year’s 
other intangibles p ; 1s necessarily subjective, just as is the attempt to judge 
Alusich some a : as appreciation of poetry and taste in good literature. 
sheen wine = ardized tests provide useful estimates of competence, 
ne en. an rae test is that of performance—the writing the student has 
exeae, po one of time. The validity of the grading will depend on the 
y to recognize good writing and to estimate its worth. 


Pupil-teacher evaluation 


T 3 

E itso between student and teacher concerning the theme folder 
of ie more aach] pieca of a few months or the school year provides one 
ample ric ul kinds of evaluation of writing. Such a folder is usually 
The Gites ry to the fact that individual composition grades mean little. 
work, Both a themes gives a much better overview of the student’s 
Stade on tke dh sso teachers usually find that estimating a fair letter 
Stadent wall ox eme older is a relatively easy task; more often than not, the 
why he is a at the same grade as the teacher and understand clearly 
sed on each a a grade of c or B or even D. If some evaluating device is 

; eme—a check list, Ideaform paper,” or a rating scale—basic 


diffi idg i 
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Real growth in writing can only be judged as the ie i w 
increasing maturity of the student’s ideas, his growing ‘a mt D Aei 
perfecting his sentence structure, his increasing command o En ansi 15 
his improved ability to organize his thoughts, and his ea s EEE N 
word, phrase, tone, and meaning. Judgment depends finally on the c a mage 
of the teacher as writer and critic. Although theme grading oat ae ‘endian 
objective process, the evaluation studies worked out by ie hlp r 
groups?! provide a reputable consensus of opinion and an inva vap stleages 
the teacher who wishes to check his judgments against those of his co on 
Teachers in any school system will do well to study these to discuss <a E 
pare theme evaluation in department meetings and teachers cig oe Be ié 
observe, in such a publication as End-of-year Examinations in English, 
really distinguished writing of which some students are capable. demanding 

There is probably no part of the English teacher's work more ii, chapter 
or more satisfying than the teaching of writing. The discussion in t To a 
has indicated ways to lighten the teacher’s load of composition ren en fy 
pointed to some of the kinds of writing which both students and a ares i 
rewarding. The teacher who can assist a young person to find satista deeply 
writing his feelings, thoughts, and ideas has enabled him to enter more 
into self-discovery. No part of his education is of greater value. 


Student activities and assignments 


sale to 
The following assignments are designed chiefly to stimulate the student to ai he 
use his imagination, and to write about matters of importance to him. Althou B are 
student will often write about language and literature, the topics for such pap itere 
suggested in the appropriate chapters devoted to those areas of study. The h 


ge by the 
critical, problem-solving, and imaginative abilities are those to be developed b) 
papers suggested here. 


Exploring the writer's resources 


Teacher and class may develop together a list of ideas and ope 
would like to hear about from other members of the class. The list may Þe 


from the chalkboard into student notebooks, where each writer may add to 
as the year progresses. 


ș students 
copied 
his ist 


acher 


te 
. - - As the members of the class come to know each other, the e 


ips, ê 
may encourage writing about personal matters: family relationship ne 5, 
riences of rejection, images of self, problems, values, standards, | matter 
goals. The teacher may help students feel free to write about suc? i 
without assigning these topics. He should remember that the you" 


g dislike 
feeling that the teacher is prying or asking personal questions. hich they 
» .. Teachers may encourage students to keep journals into W 


= See bibliography for a list of these. 
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record their observations of people, scenes, or incidents; their thoughts 
worries, fears, high or low moments; their comments on life and people. i 
. . Teachers often need to help students get started in writing. For those 
who complain that they “don’t know anything” about a topic, a few 
minutes of talk with the teacher, or the class, often shows how much they 
do know. 
. . . To emphasize the value of writing from experience, teachers may read 
from Twain's The Adventures of Tom Sawyer, Gilbreth and Carey's Cheaper 
by the Dozen, Day’s Life with Father, or other books which draw on the 
everyday happenings common to adolescents. 


Developing observation and perception 


Sharpened observation is one of the writer’s most important resources. Conrad’s 


oe be used for every class in composition: “My task is . . . to make you 

the ba e you feel—it is, before all to make you see.” ?° Practice in observing 

ive sp world and communicating the experience to others is basic to imagina- 

denia expository writing. For accuracy of observation and skill in using detail, 
s may try the following writing assignments: 

mall scenes: the locker room before a 


. . Writing verbal snapshots of s 
ancy’s bedroom before the prom, back- 


game, the cafeteria at 11:30 a.M, N 
stage before the play. 
. . . Writing descriptive paragraphs th 
hundred and fifty words. They may compare t 
teacher may read from authors who have mastere 
concrete detail. 
. . Writing descriptions of people or places in terms of interest and 
previous experience. (Watching any crowd in the park, some people notice 
pretty girls, some, children at play, some, boys playing baseball, some, the 
clothes people wear. The painter notices color and shape of features, the 


dancer notices ways of walking and moving.) 


at include fifteen details in one 
heir efforts with those the 
d the use of concise and 


Teaching expository skills 
Assignments to develop clarity, eeanemy» and accuracy: 
. giving clear directions for something you 
d, sailing a boat, starting an out- 


i .. . Write a do-it-yourself pape! 
ke, knitting a sweater, making a 


pee how to do well: baiting a fishing 1° 
oard motor, dressing a baby, making a ca 
Pizza, combing hair into a French twist. 

| and simple to 


d write directions 
let the 


are. Suggestions: 


class, choose @ 


telling him how it works. As 
class observe how specific, 
loading a camera, 


‘. . Bring something smal operate to 
Partner to work with you, an 
“wee to follow your directions, 

urate, or misleading your directions 


Company; Inc., 


i ay & 
alge Doubleday n. By permission 


Ph C i 
arden p °Ptad, Preface to The Ni of the ‘Narcis 
OF try n City, NY., IGF ond J M Jigger oh Sons, Ltd., Publishers, Londo 


Stees 
S of the Joseph Conrad Estate. 
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operating a light meter, playing on a recorder, using a needle iain 

. . . Explain to someone who has never seen them the following artifacts of 
American culture: bubble gum, a ball-point pen, a lipstick, ice cubes. 

. . . Practice brevity. Write a fifty-word description used to sell a GER 
ular book or product. Then exchange descriptions with a classmate anc 
cut the descriptions to twenty-five words for an ad. 


. . . Write a fifty-word night letter on a common problem: a college boy 
needs money for a tuxedo; a girl wires parents for permission to af r 
Florida with a group of girls; a student who has failed a course wires oe 
he must attend summer school. Exchange telegrams with a classmate anc 
cut the telegrams to fifteen words so that it may go as a day message. oe 
pare the edited version with the original to see whether the heart of th 
message has been kept. 


- . + Practice accurate report writing: go in pairs or groups to one = 
miliar place: the gym during a basketball game, the local e 
hangout, a pizza palace, the “Y” on “Y-Teen night.” Spend fifteen minute 
taking notes about things seen, heard, smelt, or felt. Write a theme organize 


i 3 iM h i the 
around one dominant impression; use sensory details to communicate 
idea. 


Assignments in letter writing 


sps Pi i to 
Letter-writing assignments should emphasize real letters which will be sent 


. * 7 e 
a reader and which will, perhaps, get a response. Some letters which will actually b 
sent are these: 


, „ts that 
. . . Students may adopt a ship for letter writing. One teacher reports $ “a 
her class joined the Adopt a Ship Plan, writing letters to the sailors 
board, and receiving letters in return.3° 

Other letter-writing assignments give students valuable practice in developing 

sensitivity to the audience they are writing for.*? Real and important polar in 

language may be attempted and the author’s success evaluated in class discuss! 
in assignments such as the following: 

* $ i al- 

. . . Write to a parent (who is out of town) asking for an increase a 


i . or 
lowance; attending a college weekend with a boyfriend; buying a dress f 
the senior prom; getting a driver's license. 


i x . rude- 
. . . Write to a teacher asking to be excused for a misdeed, for "Y 
ness, or for failure to accept an important responsibility. 


© The Adopt a Ship Plan, sponsored by Peter Moreno, Propeller Club, 17 Battery Places 
New York 4, N.Y. Described by Hazel 


ing 2 
ee i M. Mortimer, “English Motivation by Adopting 

Ship,” English Journal, vol. 50, November, 1961, pp. 560-561. 

“See Erwin Steinberg, “Teaching Expository Writing,” The Clearing House, ers 

November, 1960, pp. 163-168, for the point of view that the chief complaint of employ: e 

about the writing of engineering students is their lack of sensitivity to the audience. 

above topics present pro 


A suc 
e ti blems in communication which may help students develop 
sensitivity through increased awareness of words and feelings. 
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Ss pura a letter to a friend refusing an invitation you do not want 
a accept, or explaining to grandparents why you prefer to visit friends 
iring the summer, rather than to visit them. y 
.. . Write a letter of a 

f: apology to the parents f ir i 
i f apology p of your girl for keepin 
her out past the deadline they set; for breaking something of value in ther 


house. 


Pen-pal letters 


ents to write pen-pal letters. A class may 
another part of the United States— 
Let groups give reports on 
records of readings, and 


. . . Teachers may encourage stud 
adopt a school in another country, or 
a region which students may have read about. 
the regions they have chosen, exchange book lists, 
interviews with groups in other schools. 
. a a leners may be written to students in other countries,*? 
otk i etter exchanges may become useful stimulants to reading books 
a settings. Letters to students abroad should be carefully 
a ; writers must think of the responsibility they are undertaking when 
ey try to describe life in America to people in another country. 


Problems in argument 
andling logical and valid 


The k ; 
teacher may give students valuable practice in h 
s as the following: 


argument thr 
t through setting such problem-solving assignment 


.. . A friend who is not doing well in school has decided to drop out at 
about his decision. 


the end of his junior year. Write him your opinion 
‘on » Write a letter of opinion on the decision of a friend or relative in 

hich you argue with his decision to join the army before finishing school, to 
get married before finishing college, to take a job rather than to go to col- 


lege. 
Writ 

e an argument for or against: 
+» A needed change (in television, in our ho 
tion). 
. . . Something you believe your 
ae A minority point of view: something you believ: 
don’t believe in. 


a A prejudice, cheating, the gradin 
Joining a sorority. 


me, in our school, in educa- 


parents are wrong about. 
e in that your friends 


g or testing system, going to college, 


will make names and addresses avail- 
but most exchanges are carried 
ernational Friendship League, 
Waseca, Minn., Dyer’s 
Letters Abroad, Inc., 45 East 65th St, New 


Box 6993, Washington 20, D.C. (members of 
] Junior Red Cross, 131 Livingston St., Brooklyn, 


az Or 
ab], 


on in Engli 
0 nglish, Some useful addresses 


a sein St., Boston 8, Mass.. 
Tok op Oe 8 Seguin, Tex; 
the Teh Crusade for World Peace. 
Ny, Ple-to-People Program); Internationa 


Sanizati r 
tions sponsoring pen-pal correspondence 


e. Th : 
he Junior Red Cross translates letters from abroad, 
are the following: Int 


en-P, Student Letter Exchange, 
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Encouraging critical thinking 


Students may be assigned critical and analytical papers, forcing them to think 
through difficult issues and problems. Papers should present arguments and gwe 
valid support for judgments. Papers or letters to various groups or organizations 
which support the banning of books like 1984, The Adventures of Huckleberry an 
The Merchant of Venice, and others may present arguments for or against the poin 
of view taken by the banning group. ; A 

Topics may be assigned to stimulate discussion of critical standards in the study 
of literature. The imaginative teacher may think of topics such as these: 


.. . The Voice of America is told that it will have just one hour more 
to broadcast before the program is banned in Russia and the satellite coun- 
tries. How should it spend that hour? Supposing it were up to you to 
choose readings to reflect the American spirit, what pieces of American 
literature would you choose? 


. . . What play, movie, novel, or author would you send on a cultural- 
exchange program in Russia? Africa? India? Japan? Why? 


Stimulating imaginative writing 


The principles of Yale’s Daily Themes course may be helpful to teachers in 
want students to write imaginatively: (1) individualize by specific detail, (2) van 
by range of appeal (smell, sound, touch); (3) establish a point of view; (4) use tos 
indirect method (show, don’t tell); (5) characterize by speech and gesture; (6) sa 
words for connotation; and (7) unify by a single impression. Senior high schoo 
students will be capable of using some of these principles; others, such as me 
dividualize by specific detail,” are useful at all levels.33 


. . . Ask students to describe their earliest memory and check with ae 
families for accuracy. Memories of happy moments, of exciting events, ° 
places and persons are favorite topics. 

» . . Stimulate less able students to write imaginatively by showing them 
few pictures of family or teen-age situations from The Saturday Evening 
Post covers, each of which presents an idea easily converted into a so : 
The differences in what students “see” in the same picture are worth d's 
cussion. (The New Yorker covers will challenge more able students.) 


- . » Use poetry as a means of reaching personal experience and teaching 
that poetic metaphors have personal applications. The title of the poeg 
may suggest the title of the subject of the paper: “The Soul Selects «+, > 
“My Own ‘Desert Places’ ”; “My ‘Road Not Taken’ ”. “Proud Words 
My Life.” p 

. . . Increase sensitivity to human relationships in literature through — 
ing. A discussion of short stories such as Irwin Shaw’s “Strawberry aa 
Cream Soda” or Morley Callaghan’s “The Snob” may be followed by paP® 
examining a relationship in the writer’s life which could be improved. 


” Richard B. Sewall, “The Content of Student Writing.” in Gordon and Noyes (eds:): 


op. cit. (Copyright © 1960, The National Council of Teachers of English.) 
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. . . Give students this assignment: “Describe the face of a person you 
know, odors in the kitchen on Christmas, something large (ocean, sky), 
something small (anthill, flower, snowflake), something you have felt (the 
feel of sand, of a snowball, of wet grass, of going barefoot on a dusty 
road). Looking back into memory, compare something you remember then 
with your perception of it now: my backyard at six, and the way it looks to 
me now; a favorite trip taken at ten, and taken again now; a well-known 
person as he appeared to me as a child, and as he appears now. School— 
then and now; church—then and now.” 

. . . Read the scene of Emily's twelfth birthday from Our Town, and ask 
students, “Do any of us really see one another? Take a real look at a mem- 
ber of your family to see whether you can observe him or her as Emily 
would, on such an occasion, and write about it.” 


A sequential program in composition 


The program suggested here is designed to develop essential skills in writing, 
thinking, and reasoning through practice in the kinds of writing commonly 
emphasized in composition programs. The arrangement of assignments is, in 
8eneral, from simple to complex, from easy to difficult, from brief papers to 
longer ones, and from papers focusing chiefly on the exploring of the writer's 
Own world of experience and thought to increasingly challenging topics de- 
manding logical thinking about readings in language and literature. 
€ program is arranged by levels rather than by specific grades. Some 
Students may never be capable of progressing beyond the third or fourth level 
of difficulty; others may be ready for practice in the kinds of writing and 
topics suggested in levels five or six before they leave junior high school. 
eachers will therefore want to select materials or assignments from any 
evel according to the needs and abilities of a class or the kind of practice 
€ class seems to need. . : ‘ 
Although the program is arranged “horizontally” to provide for ga 
uring a period of several years the student spends in the secondary school, 
the “vertical” arrangement suggests the kinds of writing during any one year 
With which the student might reasonably be expected to have practice. The 
Series of writing tasks, then should provide opportunity for the development 
; t “the foundations of any subject may be taught 
»35 and is therefore both “spiral” in its 
ts and sequential in the devel- 


ni the Brunerian premise that “t 
mne Toody at any age in some form,” *° 
op, gement in progressively difficult assignmen 
Pment of important writing skills. 


u 
a See P. 290. ni 
Jerome s, Bruner, The Process of Education, Harvard Uni 


ass., 1960, p. 11. 
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General principles for the program 


During each year, students should have experience in writing both brief 
and long papers, learning to edit wordy pieces by careful revision, and to 
develop brief, thin papers with richer detail and more supporting evidence. 
Each year’s work should include: 


. . . Some free and spontaneous informal writing, both in and out of class. 
The subject matter may be the feelings, reactions, opinions, memories, thoughts, 
fantasies, or insights of the writer. The practice of keeping journals, diaries, 
or “thought books” should be encouraged. 

. . . Some imaginative writing, free as to form and length, possibly unsched- 
uled, and perhaps ungraded, often personal and private. Such writing can 
provide release and offer a chance for creative expression and imaginative in- 
vention. 


. . - Much expository writing in various forms to provide for development of 
the essential skills of using language accurately and honestly, and exercising 
critical faculties of logical reasoning and analytic thinking. 

. . . The research paper (usually a misnomer for a paper patched together 
out of materials lifted directly from encyclopedias and reference books) $$ 
discussed here as the library report. The skills of gathering and documenting 
materials should be taught throughout the six years, but most students W! 
not be capable of real research until the college years. 


Each year’s work should include a balance of single sentences and para” 
graphs (especially at the beginning of each year), longer papers of two am 
three paragraphs, and 500-, 600-, and 1,000-word themes at levels four throug 
six. Emphasis should be on the relation of length to the demands of the subject 
and the method of development, rather than on an arbitrary number of words: 


Kinds of writing 


Simple Exposition 

Skills: using clear, con- 
cise, specific language; 
following logical order; 
writing directions or ac- 
counts of processes; writing 
clear definitions 


Narration 

Skills: handling of differ- 
ent kinds of order; selec- 
tion of detail to develop 
one central theme 


Reporting 
Skills: using the lan- 


guage of fact with clarity 
and precision 


: use of concrete 
words, selection of detail 
to support a single impres- 
sion; accurate use of lan- 
guage 


6sL 


pne Zr 
m 


Level one 


Giving directions for a 
simple act or process: tying 
a shoe, starting an out- 
board motor... 


Level two 


Writing definitions of 
everyday words (door, 
chair, pencil) and compar- 
ing with the dictionory 
definition. Writing per- 
sonal definitions of ab- 
stract words: happiness, 
friendship, beauty ("What 


means to me") 


Level three 


Level four 


Same, with more com- 
plicated topics: directions 
for going from a known 
location to an unknown; 
processes such as develop- 
ing a film, changing a tire 


Accounts of family of school incidents, of family trips or celebrations; narratives of 
personal experience or incident 


Factual reporting of simple incidents, school trips, accounts of firsthand observations, 
family or school incidents. Writing reports of class meetings, keeping notes on class dis- 


cussion and assignments 


Brief papers describing 
familiar scenes, places, or 
persons 


lad 
a 
z] 


t: 


Descriptions emphosiz- 
ing sensory impressions 
with concrete detail 


Descriptions of place or 
scene to evoke mood; 
charactor sketch to empha- 
size a dominant trait 


Explaining the organi- 
zation and work of a club 
or group: Boy Scouts, 
PAL, Boys’ Clubs, etc. 


Level five Level six 


Describing and explain- 
ing the function of a well- of 
known activity to someone 
who has not had experi- 
ence with it: a pep rally, 
a square dance, a reli- 
gious festival or ceremomy 


Clarifying the meaning 

complex abstractions 
(democracy, liberalism, 
integrity) by 
giving many specific illus- 
trations and exploring the 
diverse meanings of these 
terms 


prejudice, 


Describing an incident from a particular point of view; selecting details for vivid 
narration; selecting details about a complex event to convey a single theme 


Reporting discussions of controversial issues in student council or committee meetings, 


town meetings, community groups. Factual reporting of speeches and events, Note- 
taking on lectures, assignments, and readings 


Longer papers of more 
complex descriptions: a 
holiday celebration, a 
person, a group of people 
in action 


Description of something minutely observed: an animal, 
bird, flower, anthill. Technical descriptions, as of labora- 
tory equipment, mechanisms, etc. Description of the dra- 
matic, the violent, the unusual: an accident, a storm, a 
street fight, a group in a moment of crisis 


2 Kinds of writing 


Level one 


Level two 


Level three 


Level four 


Library Reports 

Skills: learning the tech- 
niques of summarizing, 
paraphrasing, and inter- 
preting reference mate- 
rials for reports; learning 
the differences between 
honest borrowing and pla- 
giarizing; gaining skill in 
documenting sources and 
mastering conventional 
form in footnoting and 


bibliography 


Writing about Books 

Skills: dealing with lit- 
erature from the critical 
and analytical point of 
view rather than the re- 
telling of plot; writing 
honest reactions to litera- 
ture; searching for author's 
purpose and theme; ex- 
amining dominant tone, 
mood, symbolism 


Argument and Opinion 
Skills: practice in sup- 


Brief reports on the his- 
tory and derivation of one 
word 


Personal reactions to 
characters and situations 
in books; agreement or 
disagreement with the 
choices or decisions char- 
acters make 


Papers on such topics as 


Report on the history of 
a custom, a superstition, 
place names, or similar 
language investigations 


Observing the steps 
through which a character 
changes or develops 


Arguments pro or con 


Investigation of topics 
suggested by assignments 
in the study of language 
and literature; report on a 
mythological, Biblical, his- 
torical, or other reference 
in literature 


Comments on the rela- 
tionships between charac- 
ters; observing the writer's 
description of place and 
choracter 


Pros or cons of cheating, 


Report on an aspect of 
the history of the language 
or of a point in changing 
usage 


Observing the conflict 
between forces in the piece 
of literature; analyzing 
the author's purpose; dis- 
cussing the relation of the 
endings to the develop- 
ment of character and 


action 


Pros and cons of per- 


Level five 


Using reference mate- 
rials to gather and organ- 
ize a report on an investi- 
gation related to work in 
language: the invention of 
the printing press, the de- 
velopment of the alpha- 
bet, manuscript writing, 
code systems, Biblical 
analysis, problems in trans- 
lation from a foreign lan- 


guage 


Discerning the writer's 
theme and how it is illus- 
trated in the book; ob- 
serving and analyzing 
stylistic characteristics 


Level six 


Biographical report on 
a person who made sig- 
nificant contribution to a 
development of language: 
Braille, Caxton, Gallaudet, 
Helen Keller; teachers, 
writers, inventors. Bio- 
graphical paper on the 
works of a single writer or 
group of writers: the 
Bronté sisters, Frost, Dick- 
ens, Emily Dickinson 


Analyzing the writer's 
central symbols in the 
book; developing the- 
matic statements made by 
the author; commenting on 
books which illustrate a 
universal human plight or 
illuminate a major literary 
theme. Analysis of a liter- 
ary theme developed in 
several readings, both 
fiction and nonfiction (for 
instance, the theme of 
racial injustice) 


Argument and opinion about national or international 


issues; political, social, ethical, or moral issues; questions 
of human rights, educational goals, questions of values 
and beliefs, Papers should offer specific illustrations and 
deal with specific situations 


school and civic issues. sonal standards and values 
Matters of school policy, 


changes needed, etc. 


school requirements, poli- 
cies, punishments, rules 


“| believe my parents 

(teachers, ete.) are wrong 

about . . ."; pro or con 

arguments on problems of 
allowances, dating, chores, 
homework, school respon- 
sibilities or rules; letters to 
editors of school paper on 
school or teen-age prob- 
dems 


porting opinion and argu- 
ment by adequate evi- 
dence, in logical thinking 
and writing. The audience 
for the early years may 
be the writer's classmates; 
later, receptive adults; 
lastly, he may address an 
unknown audience: con- 
temporaries outside his 
‘own school, unknown adults 


Kinds of writing 


Critical Writing and 
Analysis 


Level one 


Level two 


Level three 


Level four 


Level five 


Level six 


Skills: exercise in critical 
thinking and writing about 
problems 

complexity; 
literary 


increasing in 
analysis of 
and mass-media 
sources to develop aware- 
ness of logical fallacies, 
semantic traps, propa- 
ganda techniques, and of 
stylistic features of litera- 
ture 


Exercises in Style 

Skills: developing sensi- 
tivity to a variety of styles 
in literature through “try- 
ing them on” in practice. 
Although the student's 
major problem in writing 
is to develop a.style and 
voice of his own, occa- 
sional attempts to write 
paragraphs or brief bits 
modeled after well-known 
stylists may help him de- 
velop an ear for style, and 
perhaps increase his own 
command of language. 
The writing of paragraphs 
modeled on the sentence 
patterns of a prose pas- 
sage from literature may 
develop sensitivity to word 
order, syntactical pat- 
terns, and choice of words 


L91 


Practice in critical anal- 
ysis of advertising ap- 
peals, TV stereotypes in 
family and western pro- 
grams 


Writing brief pora- 
graphs in Madison Avenve 
English, sportswriter's or 
TV commercial language, 


or Mad magazine satire 


Analysis of commonly 
used abstractions: success, 
integrity, school spirit 


Writing dialogue in the 
style of movie or TV ro- 
mances, Westerns, or mys- 
teries; teen-age fiction or 
popular magazine ro- 
mance; trying New Yorker- 
ese or Timestyle 


Analysis of the reality of 
characters in literature, 
credibility of motivation 
and 


ialogue, consistency 
of endings of fiction or 
drama 


Writing a well-known 
piece (a fairy tale, fable, 
or parable) in 
styles 


several 


Analysis of newspaper 
editorials and mass-media 
materials for balance of 
fact and judgment; exami- 
nation of such materials 
for validity of evidence. 
Analysis of a prejudice, a 
deeply held belief, an im- 
portant value 


Attempting pieces of 
character description, dia- 
logue, or action, modeled 
on the prose of Heming- 
way, Salinger, 


Lardner, 
Conrad 


Interpretation of a pas- 
sage from literature, an 
aphorism, a parable, a 
folk saying, a well-known 
quotation, or a general 
truth. Interpretation of a 
poem or a short story. 
Critical review of a TV 
program, o play made 
from a book, or the film 
version of a classic 


Critical analyses of 
some difficult poems, short 
stories, plays, and novels, 
with emphasis on theme, 
symbolism, structure, and 
style 


Attempting writing closely modeled on paragraphs 
from 18th, 19th, or 20th century prose masters: Johnson, 
Lamb, Stevenson, E. B. White, Mencken, and others (the 
teacher con find a wealth of examples for models) 
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The definitive grammar of English is yet to be written, but 
the results so far achieved are spectacular. It is now as un- 
CHAPTER realistic to teach “traditional” grammar of English as it is 
to teach “traditional” (i.e., pre-Darwinian) biology or “tras 
ditional” (i.e., four-element) chemistry. Yet nearly all certi- 


fied teachers of English on all levels are doing so. Here is 


a cultural lag of major proportions. 


W. NELSON FRANCIS 1 


Mastery of language: the study of usage 


Overview: the revolution in usage and grammar 


The study of language today stands at a new frontier. It has wide horizons; it 
draws on a range of materials of a vitality and richness and flexibility un- 
dreamed of in an earlier era. It emphasizes creation rather than dissection. In- 
Stead of handing the student a narrow list of prohibitions to memorize, the 


teacher sends him to language in use—his own and that of others—for the 
Purposes of exploring, discovering, observing, and finally creating an infinite 
Variety of patterns of language possible for the users of English. i 
In many English classrooms today, the student looks at his ae no 

aS a series of sentences in his grammar book to be diagrammed, a list of pit- 
falls of usage to avoid, or words to fill in the blanks of workbooks, but as a 
Vital form of human activity. He becomes aware of the stream of language 
that flows around him continually and observes its uses in the television com- 
mercial, the sports writer’s column, a speech by the President of the United 
States, the sentences from his own themes, oF a poem by E. E. Cummings. 
hrough working with language-in-use, his ears become opened to the many 


” j 1954, pp. 229- 
z Revolution in Grammar,” Quarterly Journal of Speech, vol. 40, October, pp 
2. 
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ways of saying things; his eyes are alert for the new word, the vivid phrase, 
the arresting image; his tongue acquires the fluency that comes from ee 
ance with a broad range of usage; his brain discerns differences between truth 
and nonsense. 

The frontiers of language are being expanded today by new development 
in modern linguistic science. Instead of one grammar—literary, frozen, an 
formal—we have today numerous “new” grammars of English, representing 
different points of view about language, different analyses of English and the 
way it works. Each of these new grammars has contributed something of aa 
to the material the English teacher uses. It matters little that disagreements 
lead to excited controversy wherever students of language meet. Here are pe 
and women deeply absorbed in the study of a live and changing language an 
able to generate the excitement of discovery in the process. 

The subject called grammar in the schools generally includes both on 
study of grammar and the study of usage. The grammar of a language is the 
description of the way the language operates; in the study of grammar y 
attempt to bring to the conscious level an understanding of the system the 
individual uses unconsciously to produce the sentences of his language. The 
study of usage is concerned with the choices the individual makes in selecting 
from a variety of words and constructions those appropriate to his use. 

We saw in Chapter 3 a discussion of the English curriculum as a language 
curriculum. Language may rightly be considered as the broad base of i 
triangle, the key to the rest of the program in composition and literature. I 
should be clear, however, that the study of language is not synonymous mS 
the study of grammar and usage. Familiarity with the distinctions made by 


linguists about the different branches of language study may clarify the dis- 
cussion. 


speaking, his primary language experiences; reading, his mastery of the symbo” 
ism of print; and finally, most difficul 


ful: 


. je- 
Language includes speech and its recorded forms. There are human Soi 
ties without an alphabet or without a written language, but there is no soc! 


aot k 
a C. Merriam Company, Publis 
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without R , 
Saas a ae langnage: The written language is an attempt to record in a 
ieie langaa a ols the stream of sound shaped by millions of human lips 
Smee fs a culture. P 
ions ce ‘s = = of the way the language works. The study of gram- 
mane Ooa i he signed to make the child aware of how the system of gram- 
fic atrae ot a m as a speaker of English and to teach him something of 
his ees ss z he signals, structures, and patterns of words which make up 
English = or instance, the child who observes that a basic pattern in 
Sail han he nce ye names first the doer of the action, next, the action, 
schaal. goal, is studying the grammar of English whether in or out of 
M on sin to the choices speakers make in the forms and meanings of 
we A sien a. of these choices to the situations in which they 
ue, hase spon ens choice between I fetched the paper or I brought the 
eonte? en the standard word children or the colloquial kids in a particu- 
a hel ae of usage rather than of grammar. 
heen: q. nglish is the dialect of educated speakers, those prominent in 
wa hea in public and cultural affairs of the community. Standard English 
vaada S ae that with respect to spelling, grammar, pronunciation, and 
iatis an is su >stantially uniform though not devoid of regional differences, 
well-established by usage in the formal and informal speech and writing 


of th 

sie sae and that is widely recognized as acceptable wherever English 

1S spoken and understood.” * Standard English in this sense of the term is the 
f English the world over in 


ines language of literary and literate users 0 
ntieth century.” * 
& Poe usage. English teachers need to be clear, 
that evan a a used to describe varieties of usage. Linguis 
status lab college teachers of English are uncertain about w. 
abels mean, as can be seen from the following: 


too, about the status 
ts have complained 
hat the dictionary 


preni tes of English frequently misunderstand the application of the label colloquial 
r best dictionaries. Some confuse it with localism and think of the words and con- 
structions marked “colloquial” as characteristic of a particular locality. Others feel that 
some stigma attaches to the label “colloquial” and would strive to avoid as incorrect 
(or as of a low level) all words so marked. 


The word colloquial, however, as a label in a modern, 
d to mark those words and const 
on of cultivated people, of their 
and construction which are 


h scientifically edited dictionary 
om no such meaning. It is use ructions whose range of 
Si i cy | An 
e is primarily that of the polite conv familiar 


let i 
ters and informal speech, as distinct 


ersati 
from those words 


2 
By permission. From Webster's Third New International Dictionary, copyright 1961 by 
Priscil] hers of the Merriam-Webster Dictionaries. f 
tionar a Tyler, “An English Teacher Looks at Webster s Seventh New Collegiate Dic- 
& g by permission from Word Study, vol. 38, April, 1963, p. 4 copyright 1963 by 
» Merriam Company. Publishers of the Merriam-Webster Dictionaries. 
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common also in formal writing. The usage of our better magazines and public addresses 
generally has, during the past generation, moved away from the formal and literary 
toward the colloquial.+ 


The role of context in governing the status of a word as colloquial or slang 
is recognized in many recent dictionaries. Webster's Third New International 
Dictionary maintains that there is “no satisfactory objective test” for slang. It 
abandoned the label colloquial because it felt that “it is impossible to tell 
whether a word out of context is colloquial.” For modern lexicographers and 
linguists, usage is relative, choice is a matter of taste and appropriateness, and 
correctness depends upon context. 

Substandard usage. According to Webster’s Third, the substandard usage 
label designates “Status conforming to a pattern of linguistic usage that exists 
throughout the American language community, but differs in choice of word of 
form from that of the prestige group in that community: drownded; hisself.” 
Substandard usage calls attention to the speaker’s lack of education, and for this 
reason it is the chief concern of the program in improvement of usage. 

As teachers of English, we need to be clear about our role as teachers 
of language. We are not guardians of the language, protecting it from change, 
defending the ramparts against the split infinitive and the misuse of whom. 
Nor can we legislate the forms our students will choose by forbidding them to 
use certain locutions. The English teacher can be a creative and stimulating 
teacher of a great language if he can successfully open the ears of his students 
to the many varieties of linguistic usage which constantly flow about us. If he 
can impart to them his own fascination with the history and changes in words 
and syntax of the language, if he can challenge his students to experiment with 
many usages and many styles and master them for his use, he will have ac- 
complished much. He should teach awareness, sensitivity, taste, and discrimina- 
tion, rather than rules, a few fixed and invariable Formas, and a narrow range 
of choices. The user of English should not be cabined, cribbed, and confined in 
a strait jacket of “proper” forms, but enjoy the flexibility of expression and the 
vivid word and phrase that make American English vigorous and alive. 

Sound teaching of usage involves more than filtering out the impurities 
which educated parents dislike in their children’s speech: “between you anc -> 
like as a conjunction, or mispronunciations. Such surface changes are merely 
patchwork on the fabric of language, likely to wear through and show the 
speaker’s level of education, as does Eliza’s slipping back into her Cockney 
dialect in a moment of excitement at Mrs. Higgins’ tea party. Students must 
understand that the development of good language patterns depends on sens 


tivity to educated speech and the making of informed choices among the many 
varieties of English. 


“Charles Fries, “Usage Levels and Dialect Distribution,” The American College Dictionary 


(copyright 1947, © copyright 1964) by permission of Random House, Inc. 
° Ibid., p. 19a. 
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Lan 
guage change: a basic point of view 


We canno 
a t begin ko -ask 
what gramma ask the questions th 

r sh at most t . 
at the history ir E I teach, and how shall I teach ear want amweri— 
underlies all anguage to gain perspective. Th P—=without:looking; baile 

rlies all teaching of | e one basic conc ; 
a vocal grou : ng of language today is that of linguistic aa T which 
standards” i in that the English teacher's job is primarily tain gh 
guages ‘ites > a “resist change,” the informed teacher knows that pee 
ge during the course of their histories and that such change j 


no 
—“ and inevitable." 
anguages anis 
the pelta A i continually being shaped by custom and tradition and by 
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and is presumably better able to utilize these structures to generate sentences 
of his own. 


Establishing desirable habits of usage 


Since command of informal standard English is absolutely necessary for 
economic advancement and social prestige, schools in a democratic society must 
attempt to give each student as firm a grasp of the standard spoken and written 
language as he is capable of attaining. It is evident that in our culture the 
young person whose speech is substandard will have doors closed to him in 
many kinds of employment and many social groups. Although we cannot ene 
force standard usage, we can muster all the means at our command for mr 
young people aware of the cultural importance of standard English and t 
limitations they will face without it. They may also be brought to understan 
the need for flexible rather than arbitrary standards and learn to choose dis- 
criminatingly those which are most appropriate. 


Improving command of language 


The student gains command over his language through observing his “en 
usage, evaluating it, and practicing to change substandard Jocutions in spe 
ing and writing. His study of grammar focuses first on the patterns of his Own 
sentences. As he reads literature, listens to its oral forms, and gains practice EN 
generating sentences on good models, his own language and structure chang® 
and he is able to use a wider range of expressive forms. 


The program in usage 


For most of the young people in our schools, the improvement of usage 18 A 
paramount practical problem. It is chiefly usage, rather than grammar, ia 
marks the speaker as educated or uneducated, that calls attention to his soo?” 
economic, and cultural backgrounds, and it is therefore usage that is the ae 
mary, continuing concern of the schools for all students of all abilities. ~~ 
parents demand that the schools teach their children “good grammar dii 
usage that they really mean. 

Grammar as a theoretical study is a subject that each child should kn 
something about; it is a significant part of his liberal education. Hoger A 
close analytical study of the grammar of a language as complex as oa in 
abstract and difficult; many of the children in our schools are too limite 
intelligence or linguistic background to profit from great amounts of time n5 
on this area. For them, time is more profitably spent practicing pemp nsus 
writing and thereby gaining familiarity with, and command over, the cons 
language—standard English. 


ow 
the 
is 
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Schools, then, have two jobs to do in teaching usage. For all students, ac- 
quaintance with standard English is of primary importance. Observation and 
practice lead to the habitual use of socially and culturally approved forms and 
acquaintance with the language of educated speakers. 

Secondly, schools must provide acquaintance with the many varieties of 
English in common use in differing groups and speech communities of Ameri- 
can life. In the United States, where various regions have been settled by im- 
migrants from different parts of the world, and life and customs vary widely, 
many different speech patterns flourish. Most Americans are familiar with some 
of these: the dialects of Boston, New York City, or the deep South. On the other 
hand, most Americans are unaware of the dialect differences of vocabulary and 
pronunciation which characterize the speech of many other areas: the terse, 
laconic speech of the Maine man, the idiom of much Midwestern speech, or 
that of regions of the Southwest. : 

In Travels with Charley, John Steinbeck, a writer with an ear for Ameri- 
can regional speech, laments its passing as a cultural loss of major proportions. 
In an earlier book, he has one of his characters comment on regional differ- 
ences; 


“| knowed you wasn’t Oklahomy folks. You talk queer, kinda—that ain't no blame, 


you understand.” 
“Eyer'body says words different,” said Ivy. “Arkansas folks says ‘em different, and 


Oklahomy folks says ‘em different. And we seen a lady from Massachusetts, an’ she said 
‘em differentest of all. Couldn’t hardly make out what she was saying.” 9 


Class dialects exist, too, even in what we like to think of as a classless 
etween an Eliza Doo- 


Society, Although in the United States the social gulf bi 
little and a Mrs. Higgins is not as wide or as pronounced as it is in England, 
substandard and illiterate dialects do reveal important differences in educa- 
tion, social and cultural background, and occupational status. 
W. Nelson Francis, Chairman of the NCTE’s Commission on the English 
Language, distinguishes differing dialects in this way: regional dialects spoken 
M speech communities in differing parts of the country; social or class oe 
(spoken by different social groups within the same region); prestige dia es 
(those admired and emulated by the speakers of other dialects); the standar 
dialect of a language or the standard language (that used by the educated a 
Tuling classes); and a literary dialect (that used primarily by writers an 
Scholars ) 10 


Recognition and study of such dialects is part of the content of new cur- 
i ; inbeck. Re- 
° From The Grapes of Wrath, by John Steinbeck cori Q TSR a p 1a) e 
P Basas 7 permisaron uf The Viking Press, Ino. A Sea English, copyright © 1958, 
i on W. Nelson Francis, The Structure of A™ 
© Ronald Press Company, New York, pp- 48-50. 
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ricula in which the student learns something of the varieties of English." His 
skill in adapting his usage to the occasion is a measure of his literacy and his 
mastery of the language. 


Program into practice 


Children come to the schools with many different kinds of linguistic back- 
grounds. Few come from homes where generations of educated users of Eng- 


lish have shaped the speech patterns of the present generation. Many do not 
have homes in which good books and graceful an 


to change habits of long standing, a ets ie were 

Furthermore, teachers t 
Of i ee of language to the child. The a 
When the English teacher rej 
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sign of his most deepseated group loyalties . . . the blunt fact is that only if 
his loyalties shift will his grammar change.” +? 
T : important part of the teacher’s task is developing the understanding 
orrect” usage is not the measure of worth of the individual, even though 
many fine people are penalized by society for substandard usage. Literature 
provides bountiful examples of the admirable person whose worth cannot be 
measured by the single criterion of standard usage. Penny Baxter of The 
Yearling, Mama of Mama’s Bank Account, Huck Finn, and numerous others 
ee more heavily in the scale of human values than Macbeth or Richard III, 
who spoke the King’s English well. Good usage is important because it confers 
prestige on its user, but it does not change his character. If the young people 
in our English classes can understand this, they will have developed sound 
attitudes for good language learning. 
at i depth or surface? The broad range of habitual choices of words 
phrases make up the deep stream of the speaker's normal level of usage, 
whether standard English, a regional variation of standard, or the substandard 
usage characteristic of those with little schooling. In addition to this range of 
depth usage, there are also rapid surface changes as the normal speaker adapts 
quickly to his audience or his situation."* As he moves in different social or oc- 
Cupational groups, formal or informal social situations, he adapts vocabulary 


and style to the occasion, often without conscious effort. 
The study of usage in the classroom attempts to offer the student enough 


Practice in using language to make his command of the consensus language a 

natura] part of his behavior. At the same time, it should familiarize him wit 

tare of the range of varieties of usage to allow him to ereit conscious COn- 
a r language. This is a task of considerable ne eres 
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those 800d level of the informal standard language ea d 5 sentence pat 
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sel; 
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Gaining support for good usage. With some students, the teacher may 
find that making them aware of the limitations of their substandard dialect may 
be the first step toward change. The teacher may read a short story in which 
such usage is common: Hemingway's “My Old Man,” Thurber’s “You Could 
Look It Up,” Lardner’s “Haircut,” or “Some Like Them Cold,” or Twain’s “The 
Celebrated Jumping Frog of Calaveras County.” If students are asked to tell 
what kind of person is speaking, they will often realize that the speaker's usage 
marks him as a man with little education and that speech is one of the most 
direct clues to educational and social background. Observation of the differ- 
ences in usage of characters on television “The Beverly Hillbillies” or “Gomer 
Pyle, USMC” may illustrate the same thing. Substandard speakers may be 
asked to study their vocational choices to find out whether good usage and 
clear speech is an essential qualification. The skillful teacher can lead students 


to see that, rightly or wrongly, socie the individual — mnie 

and that poor usage may lead to false f real worth. ge i 

sage, according to employers, gives a misleading estimate of abi ity rn eee 

auently discriminates against the applicant for a job. Today, e pi a 

Providing educational opportunity for disadvantaged ‘inne Sia school 
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ent himself can guarantee that any learning will occur. + Siete 
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tends to support as acceptable.” 18 Many reject items which were voted “ac- 


ceptable” by the jury of scholars and writers in one of the earliest usage 
studies.19 


Improving usage. The program in usage should include numerous ac- 
tivities designed to develop sensitivity to language. All students, whatever their 
command of English, may profit from observation, comparison, and discussion 
of usage and pronunciation. The teacher who promotes this kind of inquiry is 
assisting students to acquire important skills: the development of awareness 
about language, sensitivity to the many ways in which it is used, and an alert 
ear to the habits and customs of speakers of English. The student who is curious 
about language, and who has learned to listen and observe, has developed the 
tools which will serve him the rest of his life. The te 
of inquiry at any grade level. 

Students may record their own observations of ch 
ain't, its me, and other controversial items and indicat 


ground, occupation, and educational level. At either the 
school level, there is almost unlimited s 


into dozens of areas of language which can help develop awareness of language 
in ae and usage in particular: historical studies, various kinds of word 
ae pie and dialect and regional speech. Some of the many possible 
opics for inqui i i i i 

Cete $ quiry are listed in the exercises at the end of this chapter and in 
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as distinguishing between lie and lay, sit and set, learn and teach, can be help- 
ful. Also valuable are class sessions in which all those who need practice with 
a particular form receive help from the teacher in finding a commonsense ap- 
proach to the problem, as with the agreement of subject and predicate when a 
phrase intervenes: “one of the boys was (were) lost.” 

Work in English may emphasize group practice in which students say 
aloud together sentences with correct forms of commonly misused verbs. What- 
ever practice the teacher can invent that focuses attention on hearing standard 
forms and practicing them in a classroom situation where students and teacher 
work together for improvement will assist the substandard speaker to master 
and feel at ease with a new dialect which may open for him the door to op- 
portunity. The teacher who can help students change their depth usage must 
help them get new patterns, words, and phrases in their mouths and on their 
tongues, as well as in their ears. 

Surface usage: the varieties of English. Earlier descriptions of “levels 
of usage” have been supplanted today by the concept of varieties of English 
that range from the most formal or literary dialect of the language through in- 
formal standard, colloquial, slang, and regional to illiterate. Instead of the 
value judgment implied in the idea of “levels,” modern linguists prefer to 
think of varieties on a continuum that extends from nonstandard (chiefly 
spoken, the characteristic speech of uneducated persons) to formal standard 
(used in restricted groups in formal speech and writing). Table 7-1 shows the 
Tange of such usage. 

Linguists point out that just as the speaker chooses evening dress for some 
Occasions and dungarees for another, each “right” in one situation and “wrong 
in another, so he also varies his speech and written language according to the 
formality or informality of the occasion, the audience he tries to reach, and the 
Purpose of his discourse. This idea, generally accepted by scholars and teachers 
today, recognizes the importance of context and appropriateness in dictating 
choices in usage. 

The teacher who recognizes this modern point of view toward usage helps 
students see that it is natural, reasonable, and customary to say “Hi” to ones 
friends and “good morning” to the principal and unnatural to reverse the two 
kinds of greeting. By assisting a student to observe the differences in the way 
he chooses usage for family, friends, older persons, strangers, Or possible em- 
ployers, the teacher emphasizes the necessity for developing control and a 
Tange of idiom from colloquial to formal standard and for accepting the re- 
Sponsibility of making appropriate choices in usage. For many students, the 
comparison with changes in dress is instructive. Classes may discuss cee 
of usage appropriate to situations in which blue jeans are standard dress = 

Ose reau AR cet or a formal evening gown. They will see that 
quiring dinner jacke 
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Table 7-1. Summary of the Principal Varieties of English 


Nonstandard English 
(Limited use) 


Chiefly spoken 

Language not much touched 
by school instruction; often 
conspicuously local; not ap- 
Propriate for public affairs or 
for use by educated people 


Typical uses 

Conversations of many 
People at home, with friends, 
on the job 


Representations of 
speech in 


this 
Stories, plays, 
movies, comic strips, on radio 
and television 


Informal English 
(Limited use) 


General English 
(Unlimited use) 


More often spoken than written 
Speaking and writing of 
educated people in informal 
situations; often includes shop- 
talk or slang and some local- 
isms 
Typical uses 
Casual conversation 


Letters between intimates; 
diaries, personal writing; writ- 
ing close to Popular speech, 
as in fiction and some news- 
Paper columns 


Both spoken and written 

Speaking and writing of 
educated people in their pri- 
vate or public affairs 


Typical uses 

Conversation; talks to gen- 
eral audiences 

Most business letters and 
advertising 

News and feature stories, 
newspaper columns 
and 


Magazine articles 


books on subjects of general 
interest 

Most fiction and other iter 
ature for general circulation 


and 
vigorous colloquial 5 

effect) into th : ei 

ees e slang or argot of the youn 


» Such otype 
of the Rogi uch teachers break the stereoty 


ish teacher without lessening respect 


Formal English 
(Limited use) 


Comments \ \ 


More often written than 
spoken 
Speaking and writing for 
somewhat restricted groups in 
formal situations 


Typical uses 

Addresses and lectures to 
Special audiences 

Some editorials and busi- 
ness writing 
. Literature of somewhat lim- 
ited circulation: essays and 
aia 
riticisms, much poetry, some 
fiction 

Academic 
ence 


writing: refer- 
E works, dissertations, 
m papers, some textbooks 


Scientific and technical re- 
Ports 


Bo, 
with Oks and articles dealing 


thesia: 
bais Pecial subjects for pro- 
nal groups and experts 


1. Informal, General, and 
Formal English together make 
up Standard English. 


2. The varieties are to be 
thought of as shading into 
each other—not as sharply 
defined and mutually exclu- 
sive. A passage might be re- 
garded as Informal, for in- 
stance, if it had several con- 
spicuous traits characteristic 
of that variety even though 
the greater part of the pas- 
sage was in General English. 


3. Usage is said to be divided 
when choices exist between 
two usages in General Eng- 
lish, both of which are in good 
standing (for example, the 
spellings catalog or catalogue, 
or a comma or no comma be- 
fore the and of the last item 
in a series). 

(impoverished 
speech, often including ob- 
scenity and profanity) may be 
regarded as the extreme of 
Nonstandard, and Stilted 
(pretentious and unnecessarily 


4. Slovenly 


“gobbled kgk") may be re- +y 
garded as “the. extegme sof jf 

Standard w a 

5. The varieties are charac- 
terized by some differences in 
word forms, in pronunciation, 
in vocabulary, in grammatical 
constructions, and by the 
avoidance of certain locutions 
(as Standard English avoids 
double negatives). The chief 


differences, and the easiest to 
discuss, are in vocabulary. 


6. Labeling a usage as be- 
longing to any one of the 
varieties is meant to indicate 
that it is characteristically 
used as the description of 
that variety suggests, that its 
connotation comes from this 
use, and that it is not charac- 
teristic of another variety. 


Such labeling is not intended 


' 
to prevent a word's use under 


other conditions but does sug- 
gest that it may be conspicu- 
ous in another variety and 
that its connotation should be 


intended. 
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Student activities and assignments” 


The student activities suggested here are designed to help students develop sensi- 
tivity to usage, awareness of the varieties and purposes of language, and discrimina- 
tion about their own choices of words. 


Build respect for good usage 


. . . Let students write or talk about their favorite radio or television news 
announcer and compare his usage with that of other announcers. 

. . . Let students analyze the usage of characters in current television 
serials, and discuss the ways in which it reflects occupation, social and eco- 
nomic status, education. 


. . . Encourage students to form a habit of listening to the usage of an 
nouncers on the major networks, to top-flight news analysts, and actors in 
television and radio, and to the speeches, programs, or recordings of those 
who are known for their command of the language: Adlai Stevenson, the 
late President Kennedy, the late Edward R. Murrow, Walter Cronkite. 

: - » Especially useful is practice in telling anecdotes in which conversa- 


tion is quoted in order to improve on the substandard “he says” and “she 
says to me,” 


Developing an awareness of varieties of usage 


- . . Ask students to write an account of a high school social, sports, OF 
school activity in three different levels of usage. Specify the audience 1 
each case: small sister, college friend, elderly relative. 

tee Let students write in class in answer to the following questions: When 
is your English most relaxed? Most formal? When do you choose words ane 
connotations most carefully? When do you make a special attempt to speak 
down” or “ap” to someone (that is, using simple, formal, or literary 
language), 

. + + Students may list usages they would include under each of oo 
levels of usage: Blue-jeans English; shirt-sleeve English; high-heels English. 


. .« The class may compile their own list of “barbarisms” or expressions, 
words, and usage they particularly object to, and discuss why. These may 


i j : i 7 r e 
include such expressions as “man,” “ bye now,” “like man,” “like a cigarett 


should,” or others. 
-  » Assign these topics for Papers: Dialect differences in the speech a 
someone I know (family, friend, teacher); the semantics of our family; 
home” English versus “school” English; the kind of English I would ayer 
use; I have modeled my speech on . . - ; language which has kept me out 
of something; language which has helped me to get into something; cule 
differences between two parts of the country in which I have lived. 


“ The discussion of evaluation of m 


astery of ] d mechanics ÍS 
included at the end of Chap. 8. z apgoago Usage; gratar, am 
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. . . Paired practice is helpful to many students who have trouble with 
substandard usages. Students whose own usage is well established may be 
encouraged to work with those students who have trouble with a par- 
ticular problem: verb tense, agreement of subject and predicate, pronoun 
with antecedent, and others. Work sheets, workbooks, or grammar hand- 
books may provide exercises for review, and the tutor may ask the student 
to respond orally with the approved (standard) form. When the tutor can 
certify that his student has mastered the form being taught, he may refer 
him to the teacher, who will test him for mastery of these usage problems. 
. . . Approach the teaching of usage through common sense and meaning. 
In the sentence “(She, Her) and Mrs. Perkins bake the best cookies in 
town,” tell students to choose the form they would use with one subject 
alone: “She bakes,” not “her bakes.” It is usually more effective to teach 
such problems through meaning and common sense than through the 
roundabout way of case, number, and definition. 

. Many teachers keep files with folders of work sheets on usage practice. 

Students learning to type may copy some of these exercises or drill questions 
on dittoes and file them in folders where they are accessible for oral practice 
for those who need them. 
. . . Senior high school students may make a study of slang from one of 
the points of view suggested in one of the books on the subject (Eric 
Partridge, Slang Today and Yesterday, The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1934; Lester V. Berrey and Melvin Van den Bark, American 
Thesaurus of Slang: A Complete Reference Book of Colloquial Speech, 
2d ed., Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1953, or the chapter on slang in 
H. L. Mencken’s Supplement II, The American Language, Alfred A. Knopf, 
Inc., New York, 1948). 

Some of the suggested areas for study are the slang of different groups: 
cockney, public house, workmen, radiomen, commerce, publicity, journalism, 
theater, sports and games, circus life, sailors, soldiers, Yiddish, cant, and 
others. (See the suggested categories in Partridge.) Another may be a study 
of the purposes of slang (employed for such reasons as “high spirits, . . . 
belonging to a trade, . . . social set, class; . . . to be novel, different” **). 
. . . Students may study dialect differences in American regional speech 
through one of the new linguistic geographies available.” One junior high 
school class studying dialect differences in pronunciation wrote its own 
short anecdotes using a list of test words for pronunciation, chose the best 
of their own stories, recorded them on tape, and exchanged the tapes with 
students in a school in Texas which had undertaken the same project.** 


“Eric Partridge, Slang Today and Yesterday, The Macmillan Company, N. Y., 1934, p. 6. 
™ Reference materials include Hans Kurath, Handbook of the Linguistic Geography of New 
England, American Council of Learned Societies, Washington, D.C., 1954; and A Word 
Geography of the Eastern United States, chap. 3, Studies in American English I, The 
University of Michigan Press, Ann Arbor, Mich., 1949, by the same author. A 

“ Students at Long Lots Junior High School, Westport, Conn. See also Evelyn Gott, Teeri 
ing Regional Dialects in Junior High School,” English Journal, vol. 53, May, 1964, pp. 342- 
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ional 
. . Students studying American literature may choose to study Eo 
speech as recorded by an American author: Sinclair Lewis, weet eo 
Harper Lee, William Faulkner, Willa Cather, Eudora Welty, ae oo 
Mark Twain, Sarah Orne Jewett, Hamlin Garland, John Steinbeck, a 
others. 


ae Rae relationship between language and status may be apan y 
senior high school students. Some may wish to read i — Te 
Noblesse Oblige,?5 with its discussion of “U” and non-U spar “te ‘helt 
accompanying articles on the subject. The students might make ap nee 
own glossary of language as an index to class (for instance 
nunciation of vase, aunt, or other test words. ) se da 
».. Junior high school students may make up their own pes fhe 
dictionaries of words in special areas: teen-age slang, sports ae e 
slang of dating, school life, college life, army, navy, marine or fe a 
slang. Their examples may illustrate uses of language (from sla 
colloquial) to indicate status or group membership. a is 
+ . » Other exercises to develop the student’s ear for language, ae. 
awareness of its varieties, can be found in some of the newer language 


i d in 
and in some of the high school and college English textbooks suggeste 
the bibliography. 


Emphasize oral practice 


ots le 
+. « Students may make up oral stories for practice in avoiding le 
negatives. Example: “X went on a camping trip with his brother 2 have 
father. When they got to the camp site, they found that they didn ee 
any .. .” (Students may add examples using the full pattern they 
have any -) tes and 
playing of conversations of characters in short stories The 
students may pay particular attention to usage. level 
priate language and discuss whether the wee 
he situation in which it is spoken or for 


of usage is out of place in t 
character portrayed. 

+  . Focus attention for 9 
usage of the six commone: 
Let students practice the 
or by making up improm 


e 
ne week on one particular problem, such as = 
st irregular verbs: do, come, run, see, g0, Ra 
right forms by saying or reading sentences @ 
ptu stories in which they are used. , 
d themes aloud in small groups, paying parti 


3 i rate 
attention to usage problems: agreement of subject and predicate, accu 
use of verb forms and objects of prepositions. 


cular 


2 ris- 
quiry into the Identifiable Characteristics of the English A 
ated, New York, 1956. 
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participles ending in n or en: break, drive, eat, fall, fly, give, grow, know, 
see, speak, take, throw, write. Grouping the irregular verbs so that students 
practice those with similar forms at one time and having them notice the 
differences between the standard and substandard forms helps through as- 
sociation of those with similar forms. 
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Mastery of language: 
the study of grammar, 
punctuation, and spelling 


The second major phase of the student’s mastery of language is his net i 
the structure of English. Chapter 7 has shown how he gains cage snes, EN 
the varieties of English, and gains command of standard English throug} a a 
servation and practice. The present chapter is concerned with the analysis 


language provided by the new grammars of English, and with the insights they 
supply for teacher and student 


Since there is little doubt 
tinue to explore and use the n 


Although few textbooks 
able at present, recent texts a 
usage are including linguist: 
Courses, workshops, and su 


in linguistics for high school students are ae 
nd revisions of older handbooks on grammar at 
ic approaches, and new books are on the wit 
mmer language institutes for teachers of Eng 


' See Chap. 16 for a discussion of nati 
acquire such preparation. 
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are becoming available in many communities for teachers who want to learn 
the new techniques. Others have pioneered by using a text with the students 
in a learn-as-you-go process. Although more background is desirable, many 
of the teachers now using the new methods have learned them in this way. 
Those who start their students on the road to discovering language find them- 
selves caught up in the fascination of its study and continue to explore the 
wealth of materials now available which can reveal to us the workings of the 
language we speak and write. 

The English teacher needs to be familiar with the following terms: 

Grammar is the study of the way a language works. It includes two main 
branches: morphology and syntax; linguists would add a third, phonology. 
~ Morphology is the study of the changes in form of words and the mean- 
ings of these changes: for instance, the addition of s to form the plural of most 
English nouns or the -ed suffix indicating past tense of verbs. The minimal 
meaningful units in the language are called morphemes. 

Syntax is the study of the order of words in meaningful discourse, and of 
the relationships between word order and meaning. It includes the study of 
varieties of sentence structure, including the modification and subordination 
of words and phrases. 

__ Phonology is the study of the sounds of a language, of the stresses, pauses, 
rising and falling intonations, and the melody of speech. The significant units 
of speech sound are called phonemes. 

Traditional grammar. The grammar taught in schools is still, in most of 
the country, traditional (often called formal) grammar; that is, an analysis of 
the language according to classifications and definitions based on Latin gram- 
mar and formulated in the eighteenth century or earlier by writers of hand- 
books attempting to offer a linguistic leg up the social ladder to members of a 
rising middle class. Modern grammarians have pointed out that some of the 
rules and definitions sprang from the minds of the writers rather than from a 
systematic observation of the language. 

Traditional grammar is largely prescriptive: it presents rules and offers 
advice as to how things should be said, or words should be used. The new 
grammars are descriptive: they formulate generalizations about language as it 


is used, and describe the way it works. 


The program in grammar 


Traditional grammar has been taught in the schools in two ways. Such “formal” 
grammar offers the students rules and definitions to learn, and sentences to 
analyze according to these rules. More recently, schools have taught “func- 
tional grammar,” in which the emphasis for the student is not on learning the 
Tules, but on practicing approved forms in his speaking and writing. Traditional 
grammar presents classifications and definitions based on meaning; the new 
grammars present analyses based on the structure of English sentences. 
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The “new” grammars 


- am- 
The major forces shaping language study today are ma aie ae 
mar formulated by the structural linguists and, more recently, A sox Ensen 
tive or transformational grammarians. Structural grammar atten] inglish sen 
the living spoken language to determine the basic structures o g m ae 
tences, the stress and intonation patterns which signal meaning, he = hy 
which act as markers or signals to indicate parts of speech (the be ene tt 
was or have before a verb). Generative grammar seems to have sae suggests 
common with traditional grammar than that of the — e r arl 
that English consists of two kinds of sentences: basic or simp i ' nitendes: 
sentences and transformations of these sentences, From the aa nie 
the infinite variety of complicated sentences which we use in Englis 
enerated. nited 
á Generative grammarians argue that if preschool children of dopremi 
intelligence can unconsciously learn to generate thousands of new baen ún 
based on the early sentence structures they have learned, there must e a 
derlying process which can be explained. The basic sentences and "o native 
tions are suggested as the result of such a process which goes on in ssl” 
speaker of a language. The transformation of a basic sentence pane the dog 
ject, verb, object—into the passive voice results from such a — analysis 
bit the man into the man was bitten by the dog. Whatever the type © ise de 
proposed, the new grammars attempt to offer a clearer and more prec 
scription of the operation of the language. hing of 
Those today who look for new materials and methods in the teac. now 
grammar are understandably reluctant to scrap the old ways before pes new 
what the new grammar offers. However, teachers who have adapte ht in 
methods and materials to the programs of grammar now being me the 
schools believe that much of the old may be retained and blended w 


ition? 
new. Some use the most workable parts of the three systems: the trad 
approach, structural linguistics, and 


; new 
accomplished without learning an entirely 


nal terms. Students va poking 

the 
y are already familiar. Some understand a 
guage works. For many, the study of gra 
» formal, and little related to the use of words in live r 
becomes a lively, tizing them to the language habit- 
speak and arousing a curiosity about it which will endure as a lifetime 


o! 
sc 
New language cu or use in many secondary 


vocabulary; 
learned tradi 
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today make use of all three of these grammars. The three have much in com- 
mon, and there is overlapping at many points. 


Program into practice 


The content of the program in grammar was determined for many years by 
the assumption that students needed to learn the rules of traditional grammar 
in order to learn to write and in order to pass college entrance examinations. 
An analysis of college placement tests in English made as long ago as 1936 
showed that 96 per cent of the items dealt with usage exclusively, that 75 per 
cent of the tests did not contain any technical grammar, and that colleges were 
concerned with the student's ability to use language correctly and effectively 
rather than with his mastery of grammatical terminology or his ability to 
classify forms. 

The assumption that a knowledge of formal grammar helped students 
to write better has also been dismissed as a valid reason for its emphasis in 
the English program. (See the discussion in Chapter 6, page 131.) Further- 
More, according to studies of what colleges expect of students, the following 
grammatical skills are important: the ability to write full sentences rather than 
fragments; the ability to construct sentences with more than one clause and 
to exhibit control over coordinate and subordinate clauses; acquaintance with 
current usage in punctuation; an elementary knowledge of grammar (either 
traditional or structural); acquaintance with educated usage; awareness of 
varying American speech communities rather than insistence on textbook 
Standards of usage.* 

Furthermore, research has shown that students who study the problems 
of sentence structure from the standpoint of clear, effective expression of 
thought performed better on tests of grammar and sentence structure than did 
those students who were taught to approach such problems through gram- 
matical definition.! One study using three different methods of teaching 


° Dora V, Smith and Constance McCullough, “An Analysis of the Content of Placement 


Tests in Freshman English Used by One Hundred and Thirty Colleges and Universities, 
English Journal, vol. 25, January, 1936, pp- 17-25. Twenty years later, a repetition of the 
Same test showed similar results and disposed of the notion that mastery of formal grammar 
1S necessary for college entrance: “. . . it may be stated confidently that colleges no longer 
are interested in whether an entering student knows technical grammatical terminology, 
Punctuation rules, evanescent pronunciations, oT the like, but rather colleges are con- 
cerned with proof that a student can actually use language to good effect. (Donald M. 
ree > “Trends in College Placement Tests in Freshman English,” English Journal, vol. 
=e May, 1956, p. 250). ee 
ae eee from “High School Preparation for College English in Ohio, 
ctation of Ohio Bulletin, vol. 4, June, 1963. (Unpaged reprint. ) 
A Frogner, “Grammar Approach versus Thought Approac 
tructure,” English Journal, vol. 28, September, 1939, pp. 518-526. 
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sentence structure found that the method which related instruction to = 
actual errors students made in their compositions got results in a 
the time spent on the other two methods—all using the thought approac os 

Time may be saved for writing by eliminating the long weeks often sp A 
in the classroom in teaching students to diagram sentences, Current agin 
of research on the teaching of diagramming have shown that sentence s : = 
ture is taught as effectively by the composition method as it is by the diagra 
ming of sentences,” and that diagramming is a sterile skill." eof 

All students can, to some degree, understand the nature and tinal 
the language they speak. Traditional grammar, with its oo van 
definitions, and abstractions, posed almost insuperable difficulties for t 1e c om 
of low or average intelligence. Both structural and transformational ma 
demand that the student experiment with the parts of language to see re 
they work, and thus are not beyond the capacity of most students in on? 
schools. The major areas of grammar which the student needs to explore A 
(1) the word classes (parts of speech); (2) the basic sentence patterns aa 
syntactical structures; (3) the operations of coordination, subordination, p 
modification; (4) the intonation patterns, pauses, and stresses which oper: h 
as a signal system in English; and (5) the “mechanics” of transcribing me 
into writing: punctuation and spelling.” Dictionary study, an essential too! s 
the study of the language, has been treated in Chapter 5, but some additior 
suggestions are given in the exercises of this chapter. 


The words of English: locating parts of speech 


As most teachers know, 


r een 
it is quite possible for a child who has be 
through “grammar review of 


parts of speech” every year for six years to x 
unable to tell a noun from a verb when he arrives in the twelfth grade. es 
of the difficulty is in the process of definition. “The noun is the name pr 
person, place, or thing,” does not really help a student locate a noun in a 
g? Is love? Is justice? The addition of quality to ng 
the young learner to any great extent. To many you 


r r in 
about in The boy was running away would be runnt 8 
away, and not boy. 


° Silvy Kraus, “A Comparison of Three Me 
Journal, vol. 46, May, 1957, pp. 275-281, 

° See studies summarized in Ingrid M. Strom, “Rese 
plications for Teaching Writing,” Bulletin of the 
vol. 36, September, 1960, p. 9. 
"The treatment of grammar in this 
presentation in the two texts for hi 
and English Sentences (1962), 
attempt to offer an original prese: 
highlights of structural and tran 
many schools. The teacher will 
recommended at the end of the 
grammar. 


» pnølish 
thods of Teaching Sentence Structure,” Engh 


Im- 
arch in Grammar and Usage Pate 
School of Education, Indiana Univers 


e 
chapter is derived from and patterned closely afes D 
gh schools by Paul Roberts: Patterns of English (1 no 
Harcourt, Brace & World, Inc., New York. It wate f e 
ntation, but is intended to present to teachers some OF ©” 
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Nouns. The student of the new grammar locates nouns, verbs, adjectives, 
and other parts of speech, not by definitions, but by using an analogical test. 
He finds that nouns are words like orange, truth, pencil, or book; they are 
words which occur after the or an and fit into a test blank such as He wanted 
the ; She likes . Students may quickly fill in such frames with a 
list of words which function as nouns in these frames: 

He wanted the (book, glove, ball, food, orange, truth). 

She likes (gravy, boys, lessons, beauty). Words like dancing, walking, 
and shouting are also possible choices for the latter. 

If the word can be changed to indicate plurality or possession, it is a 
noun: balls, boys’, girls, ladies’. 

Verbs. The student learns that verbs are words that work like talk, go, 
move, or think in these test frames: They ; They often; or The 
people it (love, answer, notice, like, want, serve). Some words can be 
used in either frame: They (love, walk, grow, or answer); The people (love, 
walk, grow, or answer) it. These frames provide a simple test for locating 
transitive and intransitive verbs. A second test is inflection. If the word changes 
from past to present or adds s when used with it, he, or she it is a verb. 

Other kinds of verbs which work or pattern in such frames as The cake 
3 good; The girl pretty; or The book interesting are link- 
ing verbs. Common ones are the forms of to be—am, is, was, were, are—and 
others which may be followed by adjectives or nouns in the complement: 
appear, become, feel, grow, look, remain, smell, sound, seem, taste. When such 
verbs occur before adjectives, they are linking verbs; when they pattern with 
adverbs, they are nonlinking (intransitive). Such verbs are often followed by 
noun complements: The boy is my brother; he is my teacher; John is my friend. 

Adjectives. An adjective is a word that behaves like lovely, sad, thought- 
ful, in such positions as these: They were very ; He appeared 
They saw a very child. The final test for adjectives is whether they 
pattern with the intensifier very. We do not'say a very soon girl, but we say 
a very beautiful girl. 

Adverbs, An adverb is a word that behaves like down, often, or happily: 
She danced ; He ran ——. (Words like gaily, hopefully, swiftly, 
Sracefully, in, wp, or over may thus be adverbs. ) 

Some linguists call these word groups the four form classes. They are open 
classes of words—we keep coining new nouns, verbs, adjectives, and adverbs, 
and words which began as one part of speech may function in any one of the 
other form classes. 


> 


Structure or function words 


andable form classes are the groups 


Functioning di the ex 
mctioning differently from the exp oe wich. tet aè 


of words the linguist calls structure or function wor 


s 
The exceptions are to be and the modals (see list on p. 188). 
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iners 
signals or markers of nouns and verbs. Among these classes a ae 
serving as markers of nouns and pronouns, and the auxi m k h 
markers of verbs. Intensifiers (markers of adjectives and : et ty ae 
tions, conjunctions, and subordinating words also belong to i 3 a 
class. Students learn that structure words belong to closed classes. 
invent new prepositions or conjunctions, 


Determiners. The structure words called determiners serve ans 
of nouns. The student may easily recognize in his daily language ie 
like the or an signal the advent of a noun. The list of sang seg toon, ti 
the, a, an, every, each, this, that, these, those, my, our, your, gee om een 
no, both, some, many, much, few, several, any, all, most, more, either, 

two, three, four. ; i " 
i To become e with this concept, students may practice — eaa 
miners from the list in sentences like these: girls rode ae incre 
dogs ate Sausages rapidly; mother did jr 2 : a a 
store, and so on. Next, they may try filling in sentences where de 


: eyes 
have been used and nouns left out such as: The showed his 
a 


x 0- 
exactly as proper nouns do. The student can experiment by clei ae 
nouns with proper nouns in numerous sentences to see how they work m peau» 
positions in the sentence: that girl is beautiful (common noun); Alice is oint 
tiful (proper noun); she is beautiful (pronoun). The teacher will have ag 
out, too, that some words can occur as both determiner and pronoun: 
those, this, that, all, any > his, her, and others.® 

Auxiliaries, A second lar 
as verb markers and signal th 
like do, be, have, and 


: t 

" -iliaries, aC 

8e group of function words, the song see 

© coming of a verb in the sentence. Auxi pat- 
can act as verbs also and only two—be and have- 


t : shall, 
e the inflections -ing or ri a dre 
will, can, may, should, would, could, might, must, dare, need, and ought. 
and need also function as auxiliaries, 
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go to work; I may go to work; I could go to work; I can go to work; I will go 
to work; I should go to work. 

Intensifiers. I ntensifiers such as very, rather, quite, and somewhat pattern 
with adjectives and adverbs. Thus in the frame He was very ; or He 
walked very ; we can fill in interesting, wonderful, handsome, or honest 
for the first frame, and slowly, rapidly, mincingly, or vigorously, for the second. 

Prepositions. Another group of words signaling the coming of a noun in 
the sentence is the prepositions. They commonly introduce prepositional 
phrases and function as noun or verb modifiers. Nine prepositions are used in 
92 per cent of all phrases with prepositions; in order of frequency of use they 
are of, in, to, for, at, on, from, with, and by." 

Conjunctions. The system of conjunctions (linking words) serves to con- 

nect or join words and word groups. Coordinating conjunctions linking equal 
grammatical units include and, but, yet, nor, or, for, so and pairs such as 
either . . . or, both . . . and. 
_ _ Subordinators. The system of linking words which commonly joins sub- 
Ject-predicate word groups includes those commonly called relative pronouns 
(who, which, what, that, whoever, whichever, whatever), and basic subordinat- 
ing conjunctions (after, although, as, as if, because, before, how, if, since, that, 
unless, until, when, whenever, where, wherever, whether, while). This basic 
group of function words links an independent subject-predicate word group 
toa dependent (subordinate) subject-predicate word group. 


Lexical and structural meanings 


The structure words discussed above are “empty words.” They have little 
Meaning in themselves, but act as useful signals to clarify the structure of the 
Sentence and to indicate the form classes. , 

Teachers use two devices to illustrate the function of structure words in 
the language and to show the differences between lexical (or dictionary) and 
structural meanings. As students learn that many words can belong to two or 
More form classes, they recognize the semantic difficulties presented by am- 

iguous headline or “telegram” word groups.™ Cook ducks fast may refer to 
the process of cooking or ducking. The meaning is clarified by the addition of 
Words that mark either nouns or verbs: the cook ducks very fast; the cook will 
duck fast, cook those ducks fast. In each case, structure or function words 
indicate the form class of words and mark the structural pattern of the sen- 
tence, (Let students try such often-used examples as ship sails today, army 
plans move, slum houses poor, bank gains fast, time flies, plan moves slowly, 
and others, 


10 ter ote sfa ; 
Verna Newsome, Structural Linguistics in the Classroom, The University of Wisconsin 


Press, Madison, Wis., 1961, p. 31. f 7 
See discussion of headline words in Roberts, Patterns of English, chap. 2. 
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A second kind of teaching device might be called the “Jabberwocky i 
Lewis Carroll’s poem has been frequently used as an instructive sc he 
the way structural signals operate in a sentence to indicate the sg c a a 
without reference to meaning.!? Even students who have never we fi 
structural linguistics can locate the nouns and verbs and tell which = ia 
adjectives and adverbs; they will note that toves must be things or inte ae 
gyre and gimble must be verbs (because of the auxiliary did), that mimsy 
slithy are adjectives, and borogroves is a noun. cca on tg 

Their primary language learning stands them in unconscious = a ee 
recognize the as a noun marker, did as a verb marker, mimsy were tha woo 
groves as an inversion of the common linking-verb pattern: the = 
were mimsy. They recognize these not by lexical meanings ( we don sthing 
what borogroves are) but by the structural signals. Outgrabe is = by 
mome raths do, therefore a verb. Mimsy and slithy seem to be adjectiv 
virtue of position and the y suffix (similar to pretty, happy, and jaunty). s 

Both teachers and students can invent sentences in which the form cla a 
are filled with nonsense words and students may be asked to construct sever 
different sentences on each pattern. Some examples follow. ail 

The peebles are corkling arkily on the pollygish may yield such va 
meanings as the following: 

The girls are walking happily on the boardwalk, or 

The cats are yowling unmelodiously on the fence, or 

The mothers are gathering angrily 


on the schoolgrounds, or 
The children are wandering aim 


lessly on the beach. 


The structural patterns of these sentences are the same; the lexical meaning 
are quite different. As we have seen, the form words without the ae’ 
signals communicate meanings (as they do in headlines), even though at ae 
those meanings may be ambiguous, as in army demands change. A oe ane 
with no form words at all communicates nothing; it simply provides a #ra 
into which the lexical meanings may be poured: 

The —— are ing on the 


Basic sentence Patterns 


the form classes and the basic 
rich variety of syntacti 

A 
1 See Donald A. Lloyd and Harry Warfel, i se 


American English in Its Cultura 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., New York, 1956, p. 98. 
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Pattern 1. The first, irreducible basic sentence pattern is that of subject- 
predicate or noun-verb: boys run, dogs bark, the child cried, birds fly. The 
student may be reminded that these are the basic kinds of sentences to the 
child learning the language, whose first sentences are likely to be baby go, 
daddy come, or doggie bite. The noun plus verb combination may include a 
determiner (D) before the noun and an adverb: the boy runs fast or the dog 
barked fiercely. The words which do not always occur in the pattern are put in 
parentheses: (D)LV(ADV). The basic formula for Pattern 1 is NV. 

Pattern 2. Pattern 2 may be expressed symbolically as NıV:Nə. The 
subject-predicate-object (or noun-transitive verb-noun) pattern, perhaps one 
of the most widely used in English, is another basic structure. N; and Ne mean 
that the first noun in the pattern is different from the second. 


N; Ve No 
John hit Jack. 
Jane studies Latin. 
Susie dates boys. 


The cat caught mice. 


Through filling in these patterns with new sets of nouns and verbs, 
students learn inductively the functional differences between intransitive and 
transitive verbs. Some verbs can be used in both patterns: birds fly (Pattern 
1) or men fly planes (Pattern 2); some only in Pattern 1 (dogs bark) or in 
Pattern 2 (she fries potatoes). By observing which verbs work in one pattern 
only and which work in both, students can grasp the concept of the intransi- 
tive verb, 

Patterns 3 and 4. The third and fourth most frequently used patterns in 
English involve linking verbs. Teachers have found that the concept of the 
inking verb, often very difficult for students to grasp, can be observed in 
Practice with these two patterns: noun-linking verb-adjective, and noun-link- 
mg verb-noun. 


Pattern 3: 
N LV A; 
Games are interesting. 
Roses smell sweet. 
Jane is studious. 
Pattern 4: 
Ni LV Ne 
Jane is my sister (friend, supervisor, aunt). i 
Miss X is my teacher (sister, tutor, counselor, friend). 
The building was a church (college, factory, tenement). 


My dog isa collie (mongrel, show dog, rover). 
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iti jects first 
Pattern 5. A fifth pattern uses a transitive verb and two Ps gpa 
called indirect and the second direct (or inner complement and outer 
plement): 


(D)N, V: No (D)N: 
He gave Jane the letter. 
Mother bought David acar., 

The roses gave me hay fever. 


Several other patterns are suggested in the discussions of at pa 
in various books, but most of these are less frequent in use and invo se ass 
classes of verbs such as the linking verbs seem, become, remain. The s = be 
who are ready for some of the less frequent patterns may look for hen ae 
texts suggested in the bibliography. For most students, mastery o: i ie 
patterns and practice in expanding and subordinating them will p 


3 ch 
ample opportunity to develop skill in using the language in everyday spee 
and writing. 


Expanding sentence patterns 


Once the student has grasped the essenti 


sentence patterns, he is ready for continued 
through the addition of word 


al elements of the first five rome 
practice in expanding Pai 

s and groups of words which add to, but a 

change, the basic structure of the pattern. He learns that the two chief me ae 

in English of expanding and adding complexity to simple statements aes 

pounding and modification, Subordination provides another way of mo 

tion by adding ideas of lesser importance than the main pattern, 


; f the 
Compounding. The writer or speaker many compound elements 0 
sentence in several ways. 


Compounding subjects: 
birds fly . . . birds and bees fly . , 

Compounding predicates: 
birds fly . . . birds fly and sing 


. birds, bees, and mosquitoes fly 


- - « birds fly, sing, and build nests 


enjoys football and basketball, 
Jane takes care of the bab 
Compounding whole 


nd 
John studies history, science and mathematics, but Jim enjoys football 4 
basketball. 


Y, sweeps the floor, and gets dinner. 
sentences; 


Our class won the pennant 
in the basketball tournament, 


Predicates can be expanded b 


ust. 
y adding modals—shall, will, can, may, ™ 
should, would, could, m 


ight—as in these examples; 
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Pattern 1: babies ery; babies must cry. 
Pattern 2: the boy shot a bear; the boy might shoot a bear. 
oe ace 3: the girls are pretty; the girls could be pretty. 
oar = be added in any of the patterns. Forms of the verb be may be 
ner o expand a pattern: a form of the verb be precedes the verb, and the 
erb takes the present participle form: 


E y dates boys. Judy is dating boys. 
hey go tomorrow. They are going tomorrow. 


S SER the possible patterns of verb expansion are too numerous and 

Hrs eg rod elaboration, the teacher can encourage students to experiment with 

ae orms of be (plus -ing), or have plus -en which may produce verb 
sters (the verb plus its auxiliaries) like: 


The girls may have been walking too long. 
could have been walking too long. 
will have been walking too long. 


don a feation, The second basic method of expansion is modification. Stu- 
Word TEY; begin expanding patterns through the simple process of adding 
fie modifiers—adjectives, adverbs, determiners (4, the), and intensifiers 
tive ol and proceed to add prepositional phrases, participial and infini- 
paranes, appositives, and dependent clauses. 
amaa with its modifiers is called a noun cluster. When students have 
with a amiliar with the modifiers which may precede a noun, they may work 
Shine clusters to see how such a unit may be used as various parts of the 
eet subject, object, or complement. Practice in using clusters in different 
iù E ae helps develop a sense of the flexibility of sentence structures 
stan, iable positions which is an essential characteristic of English. For in- 
ce, they may experiment with patterns like these: 
The three pretty girls were walking home. 
He happened to see three pretty girls. 
ct noticed that three pretty girls were absent. 
the See na phrases, or the structures often called P groups, are among 
incase common word groups used for modification and expansion of sen- 
uNctio Students may experiment with these in sentences to see how they 
to a as adverbs and adjectives and observe the relations of these groups 
words they modify. 


word e ordination. Among the struc 
5'3 are the relative clauses, beginning wi 


tures frequently modifying noun head- 
th who, which, or that. Students 


18 
H LT pq? 
Cadword: the term used by linguists to denote “that which is modified.” Roberts uses 


e ter 
m S group to denote subordinate clauses. 


—_[—[—>——>=Kke*e=r 
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may learn to expand sentences by adding clause modifiers after the noun 
headword: 


The boy who wasin my class broke his leg. 


Sa ee 


S group 
The test which was given in the school auditorium — was difficult. 
S group ; 
The school that wins the local basketball championship gets 10 
play games out of state. 
S group 


Clauses may also modify the verb headword: 


When we reached the school the bell had already rung. 
S group 


We were greatly puzzled for he had never behaved like this before, 


S group 


Composing sentences 


Emphasis in teaching grammar has turned from analysis (taking @ a 
tence apart to see how it works) to synthesis (building a sentence by putne 
its component parts together). The student learns to handle structures y 
composing his own sentences on various patterns and gains practice pn 
familiarity with his language by experimenting with these patterns. The 7 
genious teacher may provide students with a year’s language study by giving 


é Scere 
them basic patterns and asking them to alter, expand, and vary these str" 


: : i ES) . sS- 
| tures, discussing their revisions for style, meaning, emphasis, and concisene 
Other suggestions for stud 


z ying parts of speech and sentence structure W 
given at the end of the chapter. 


Much of the work in gramma i ith atterni? 
of coordination, modific S r may profitably be practice with P 


. ili i 
í 1 ation, and subordination. As students gain familiar 7 
with basic sentence pat 


: n 
a atterns, they may see that each is expandable an 
ways, but that there is always order in the methods of expansion. Familiar 


with this order is the link between the study of grammar and the improveme™ 
of composition. Although little research has been done on the relation © str 
tural linguistics or generative 


ae al 
‘ae grammar to the improvement of writing, 

teachers believe that students gain flexibility and control over their ° 
structures by such study. 
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Transformations of basic patterns 


A benten grammar has, as yet, not been widely intro- 
clarifying e ae foam use, many linguists think it holds much promise for 
AA aai on s concepts about how the language operates. The key con- 
keere] Mi S ormational ( generative) grammar—that the language consists of 
a pig hee and transformed sentences built on these basic pat- 
ate A lig At on some of the troublesome places in grammar for young 
E “an : ai it is fairly easy to show how the passive construction de- 
a kernel sentence according to this description: 

Kernel (basic) sentence: The dog bit the man. 

a transformation: The man was bitten by the dog. 
: Ms oo rule: make the second noun (man) the subject; add 
giene] i€ be verb, plus -en (sign of the past participle), plus by, plus the 

ginal subject (dog). The transformational rule may be abbreviated to: 


Object + be + Vi + -en + by + subject 


The simple transformations which students may practice, illustrated in 


sentences, are these:'* 


i 


Basic, kernel, or 


T 
ransformation source sentence Transformed sentence 
Passi an e 
Yeis He broke the vase. The vase was broken by him. 

The girl has lost her book. Has the girl lost her book? 
WH question Hasn’t the girl lost her book? 
DO He will show something- What will he show? 

Did he like the party? 


He liked the party. 


He likes olives. He does like olives. 


Close the door. 


Im 
fur You will close the door. 
Expletive IT He can walk the dog. He can’t walk the dog. 
Expletive TH The girl is lost. It is a girl who is lost. 
ERE Three bears were here. There were three bears here. 


memme eee meets O 


we may also find the following pattern helpful in filling in the 
ject-predicate, and subject-predicate-object patterns (Patterns 1 and 2): 


Someone or something did something to somebody or some- 


thin 
8 (sometime, someplace, in some manner, for some reason). 


u 
Ad. 
apted from unpublished materials presented by John Mellon at the Linguistics Work- 


sho; 
15 ig Convention, Miami Beach, Fla., 1962. 
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The sound of English 


Intonation. The emphasis in the new grammars on spoken English has 
led us to realize the importance of stress, pitch, and pause in signaling mean- 
ings in English. Punctuation attempts to substitute written symbols for = 
pauses, stresses, and pitch of the spoken language. When students understand 
something of the patterns of intonation in spoken English and the relationship 
of this sound-signal system of punctuation, they can often gain a firmer grasp 
of the system.?” 

The teacher can help the student understand the importance of intonation, 
pitch, and stress in the spoken language by asking them to read the same 
printed symbols in varying ways: We fail, you'll pay for this, he went with 
her, Pm coming, and so on. They can see how many different meanings ao 
be implied by the voice with the same symbols. Lady Macbeth’s “We fail? 


may be WE fail? or we FAIL? 
The accent in What are you doing? may fall on any one of the words, 


giving a different meaning to the sentence by a shift in stress: What 


are you doing? What de you doing? What are yu doing? What are you 


doing? 

Although the complexities of intonation in English speech are too many 
for the secondary student to master completely, there are some important ways 
in which the study of sound patterns can help him in writing. The patterns © 
intonation serve as an invaluable guide in clarifying the ambiguities of cee 
ing; they often offer clues to punctuation, and they serve to help the studen 


sense the structure of English sentences. The three parts of the intonation 
system of English are stress, pitch, and juncture. 


Stress. Teachers and many students are already familiar with the pat 
terns of stressed and unstressed syllables traditionally marked in the pro" 
nunciation of English words. Stress indicates the degree of loudness or softnes® 
of the syllables we utter. Our scansion of English poetry usually works in ® 


e 
pattern of accented and unaccented syllables. Some dictionaries (and so™ 


. . . N n $ 
systems of scansion) also recognize tertiary stress, or secondary ace’ 
Linguists, however, identif 


y four stresses in English, usually marked primary 
(/), secondary (A), tertiary (\), and weakest, or zero, stress (v). lish 
These patterns play an important role in the sentence melodies of Eng” 


“The main features of the intonation system of English described here are derived are 
the two books already cited by Paul Roberts, who in turn acknowledges indebtedness 


ul 
George Trager and Henry Lee Smith, Jr, An Outline of English Structure, Battenbure 
Press, Norman, Okla., 1951. 
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speech, and provide invaluable clues to meaning. They mark the Aiferences 
when the same word is used both as noun and verb: 
nN Xf 2% 2 
contrast, contrast; address, address 


Stress also indicates the difference between adjectives and nouns used as 
modifiers: 


f 
White House, white house; bhdcbind, bine bire 
Pitch. The variation in tones of voice from low to high in Yhe vores 
melody of English speech is called pitch. Four levels of pitch i = Fy 2k 
Senerally distinguished; for convenience they are numbered rom 4 ( ig 
highest) to 1 (the lowest). When we mark sentences in a pitch pattern, we 
can indicate the tones from high to low by these numbers: 


42 '9 3 2 3 1 
Nancy, come here this minute. 


$2 2 $1 
What are you doing? or 
249 $i 


What are you doing? 


Pitch is also indicated by lines drawn above and below the — to 
indicate variations from low to high. Linguists use a line well above the le = 
for pitch /4/; a line just above for pitch /3/; a line just under the ne or 
Pitch /2/; and a line well below them for pitch /1/.7 We may have the same 
Phrase or sentences said in several different ways. The meaning of each sen- 


tence differs with the pitch used to express the emotion of the speaker: 


Wherefarel you going? (exasperation) 
Where arefyou going? (annoyance) 


Where are you|going? (surprise) 
Wherelare youfgoing? (insistence ) 


Juncture, The pauses in the stream of speech sounds make up the sy. ais 
of juncture in English intonation. Linguists recognize four kinds of juncture: 
Open, or plus, juncture—the breath pause which cuts up the speech 3oy into 
Words—and three terminal junctures which indicate different kinds o = 
tonces; falling N (double-cross juncture +), rising Z (double-bar junctu 
7), and sustained, or level — (single-bar juncture / ). Saee 

alling juncture signals the dropping of the voice at the end o 


17 
R 
Oberts, Patterns of English, p- 229. 
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tence in statements, requests, and those questions introduced by a question l 
word and not answerable by yes or no: 

He was going home. N Open the door. N Who is going? N 

Rising juncture marks the sound of the rising inflection after the yes/no 
question sentence: Did he come? 7 Do you like it? 7 Within the sentence, 
it marks the slight rising inflection accompanying nouns in a series: He likes 
chocolate, 7 doughnuts, 7 and pickles. N It is this juncture in speech which 
usually corresponds to the comma in writing. ; 

Level or sustained juncture (single bar), as its name implies, is the slight 
break or pause of breath without rising or falling pitch. The long sentence 
that includes a restrictive clause is illustrative of level juncture: The man who 
waited on us yesterday has gone home. — It usually indicates no pace 

We have seen how intonation patterns operate as a clue to meaning, both 
in the stresses marking words and the rise and fall of the voice that turns 4 

3 21 23 1, 2 #1 2 8oy 

statement into a question: Yowre going with her.N You're going with her? aj 

Recognition of intonation patterns can also help the student in ae 
tion. He will see that the rising juncture calls usually for commas, that fal me 
junctures usually demand a semicolon or a period, and that level eae 
indicate that no punctuation is necessary. The student who can master at 
high-low intonation patterns of the declarative sentence has grasped & = 
concept about sentence structure and punctuation.!* 


: . ? * . . . i i J i 
Finally, since intonation indicates important syntactic relationship? e 
Pi sI 


. j : ` f the 
d writes. Intonation provides some 9 


Hve 
ioti ntence fragments, restrictive a 
nonrestrictive clauses, appositives, and the like. As the student trains his 

nation of the sentence P 


how to read by structural patterns rathe 


-g5 0 
single words, and how to write and punctuate by the syntactical groupings 
words in sentences, 


The mechanics of writing: punctuation and spelling 


The system of punctuation and spelling of English which we must teach an 
students is a matter quite different from that of helping them acquire a 
proved usage or construct better sentences. Much of our time in English s 
spent on the mechanical conventions of transcribing speech into writing: 
Modern punctuation is less than 250 years old; our system of spelling, ee 


than 600 years old. Both are imperfect notations of speech, and lath ® 


* The teacher who wishes to 
ful suggestions for teaching i 
lish, and Lloyd and Warfel’s 


find help- 
Is of Eng 
yh 


pursue the study of intonation in more detail aei 
a Roberts, English Sentences, Whitehall’s Essentia! aph 
American English in Its Cultural Setting (see bibliog" 
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frozen by printers’ forms. They consume a great deal of time which might 
more profitably be given to other aspects of reading and writing. Nevertheless, 
an adequate command of the conventions of English punctuation and spelling 
is an important criterion of educational and cultural background. At least 
minimal competence in the mechanics of English is demanded by industry, 
the professions, or almost any position requiring more than mechanical skills. 

Much of the drudgery young people connect with the study of punctua- 
tion and spelling might be minimized if the task were simplified for them. It 
1S possible to identify the basic kinds of punctuation which serve in most 
English sentences. Experienced teachers believe that mastering 100 commonly 
misspelled words may eliminate a large per cent of the spelling errors made 
by students. When the task is analyzed, the subject may be reduced to 
€arnable proportions for most young people. 


Mastering punctuation 


It is essential to decide which basic marks of punctuation students should 
earn first. Handbooks contain all the possible varieties of punctuation, and 
Many of the rules are outdated today. For example, the comma after intro- 
uctory words and clauses and often before and or but in compound sen- 
tences is frequently omitted in modern usage. 

he student learns to punctuate for two reasons: to convey written 
thoughts with accuracy, and to appear literate and educated to the audience 
or which he writes, Spelling and punctuation may be false indices of educa- 
on and literacy; many people think they are. Yet the fact remains that em- 
P oyers, and even friends, continue to judge the individual by such measures. 
© student who wants to pass the test had better learn the system. If he fol- 
E good advice and streamlines the process, he will be able to become 
Mpetent, but he has to perceive the order in the system and to have some 
pe that he will be able to master it. 
few simple rules will help the learner. Some of these are: 


ey” Pont overpunctuate. When in doubt about a mark of punctuation, 
© it out. Of the twenty-three rules for the comma in some composition 

ange ikg only five or six are commonly used in good contemporary writing 
Publishing.19 Learn those first. 

2. Do observe current usage in punctuation. Watch your textbook, the 

fs y newspaper, the magazines you subscribe to, the modern novels you read. 

"can learn much by observation, even though many handbook rules may 


dai] 


1 
One college handbook Tisteifoare 
cipl Ou need only four rules to use the comma expertly, and the last tio emplay the same prin- 
©. Use a comma: (I) before and, but, for, or, nor, yet, still when joining independent clauses; 
bashes all terms in a series, including the last two; (IlI) to set off parenthetical aa P 
Bake Cughts; (IV) before and after parenthetical insertions (use a pair of commas). [Sheridan 
er, The Practical Stylist, Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York, 1962, pp. 48-49.] 
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i impli odern 
disagree with what you read. Since printers have simplified eget “pe 
punctuation, there is little merit in learning outdated forms. Other g 
more important. 


3. Do learn the basic syntactic structures and sentence patterns eka 
lish. Unless you can recognize English sentences, clauses, Fere ie ail 
noun clusters, adjectives, and adverbs, you will not make much ae z Ay of 
the rules of punctuation. If you do know the basic ee eds 
gaining command of the techniques of marking them should be 
simple. , ee 

Do recognize the fact that writing is recorded speech, Since fs oneal 
tion, stress, and pause patterns of the human voice in speech are Hates 
source of our system of punctuation, it makes sense to realize that -o 3 
of intonation can help in punctuation. Learn the basic intonation pa 
English and use them to assist you in punctuating. pe dealt 

5. As with spelling, realize that a large percentage of errors can 


oy this group 
with by using a basic group of concepts and guiding rules. Master this 8" 
before you go on to the finer points. 


ith 
Punctuating by structures. Most students enter junior high i ae 
on. They recognize and use the minima ues- 
apital letters, ending with a period or a dhis, 
rds in a series. Many know far more min i 
relatively shaky command of capitals, per a 
s first to learn the various marks which sig 


cates, adjectives, or adverbs r 
ing: 
She was pretty, pert, and popular, 
Teen-agers like doughnuts, soda, i 
with pickles). two? 
Mary, Jo, Keith, and Tom are in my class at school. (Four people or 
Mary, Jo, and Keith, or Mary Jo Keith?) 
Punctuating interru 


(Pretty and pert? Or pretty pert?) 


A ream 
ce cream, and pickles. (Not ice © 
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_ Subordinate clause: We started out and, because we had no place in par- 
ticular to go, drove to the beach. (Clause interrupting compound sentence. ) 
_ _ Punctuation also sets off introductory words, clauses,.and phrases to 
indicate the beginning of the main structure: 

Instead, he walked slowly over to the bleachers. 

Instead of going right home, we went down town to get some ice cream. 

Students should be reminded that a single comma never separates the 
basic structural elements of the sentence: subject and predicate, predicate 
and object, or linking verb and complement. 

One of the chief systems of punctuation, then, is that which marks off 
the structural elements of the sentence: subordinate from main structures, 
words and modifiers in unexpected places, modifiers of word groups placed 
between, before, or after basic NV, NVN, or linking-verb structures. Students 
should learn the basic patterns and observe the ways of setting off interrupting 
clauses and phrases. f 

Punctuating by intonation patterns. The teacher who can train his stu- 
So to hear intonation signals in speaking may provide them with useful 
Ca punctuation. Such training is not an infallible guide, but it is often 
aad t may often work better in helping the student punctuate restrictive 
ay nrestrichive clauses than any group of rules he may learn. The most 

eful clues are these: 


baa. The falling juncture signaling the end of a declarative sentence and 
aling for a semicolon or period: 


Weare going to dinner. 
2 A n A ae 

vss 2. The level juncture signaling the restrictive clause or phrase versus the 
ng inflection and the three stresses which signal the nonrestrictive clause: 


My sist ee a 
( y sister, who lives in Texas, owns a Thunderbird. 
rce stresses, slight rising juncture marked by commas.) 


r — / r 
My sister who lives in Texas owns a Thunderbird. 
evel j inii ; 
vel Juncture; no distinctive pauses; no punctuation. ) 
ze 3. The comma after long introductory clauses or phrases, sometimes called 
ntence modifiers: 
Sim Because he never thought of anyone but himself, most people did not like 
Since we are driving down to the shore on Tuesday, we will bring the 


be 
ach chairs with us. 


eee and sentence structure. Perhaps the most difficult problem in 
E aties. ion for the student is that of the semicolon between two independent 
ention without a conjunction. Here again, recognition of structure and at- 

to intonation may help. Fading or falling juncture indicates the 
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terminus of a thought unit. Often the sentence fragment results from inatten- 
tion to the oral sentence melody. The student frequently cuts into two eT 
one that should be punctuated by a comma. When the sentence is read aloud, 
falling juncture indicates the structure and the required punctuation. 

She was a popular senior. A girl who had been elected to almost every 
important office in the school. tent 

Often, too, the comma fault, or comma splice, joins two independen 
structures which demand the semicolon: 

We didn’t want anyone to come with us, we were quite eager to go alone. 


Mastering spelling 


George Bernard Shaw’s benevolent gift to found a Society for Simplified 
Spelling, and the efforts of other spelling reformers have made little 3 7 
on our culture. Old habits of spelling, inherited with the history of the nt 
lish language, are deeply embedded in our nerve cells. To retrain the ta re 
English to employ the best system of simplified spelling would be ae 
difficult a job as to change our way of walking or our alphabet. It would sail 
rewriting and reprinting all our books, rebuilding typewriters and Lame 
presses, and changing habits developed by dozens of years of schooling: aw 
student who resists learning to spell accurately may be asked to imagine di 
the worlds of business, communications, and education would be eae 
we were to try to change our system. Then he may be confronted with a p P 
of writing by an illiterate speller to observe the effect on the reader © our 
maverick who doesn’t play by the rules, The problem speller warrants | 


English spelling i 
whose spelling is phonetic, En 


represented by 250 spellings, Li 
does not s 


the late fifteenth century when 


glish contains forty-four sounds that ing 


: 0 
but the Middle English (London dialect) 


re- 
printers attempted to work out ways of : Tih 

we 
the sounds of the parent language: yN 
“n (with its -ize form) and surprise from P e 
illogicality in English spellings has infuriated 8° con- 
o exist. Some spellings 


ht, O 
ce the silent gh in night, 
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should be taught some of these patterns. They should understand the rela- 
tion of sound to writing and the fact that problems in English spelling arise 
from the fact that many speech sounds (phonemes) have as many as twelve or 
fourteen graphemes (written symbols). Many teachers recommend developing 
rules inductively by having students supply examples of the numerous ways 
we use to spell words with the long vowel /ey/ (@): a (gravy); ai (raise); ay 

(payment); ea (steak); ei (veil); ey (whey). Students may also write variants 
of /ow/, /iy/, and /ey/.° 

Reasons for poor spelling. What are the reasons for poor spelling? Care- 
lessness seems to be a major factor in the case of the poor speller who often 
habitually misspells simple words. To improve, he must be urged to feel some 
responsibility for spelling well. 

The first job of the problem speller is recognition of the fact that he can 
learn to spell. The teacher can show him that what seems a formidable job, 
without beginning or end, is actually one which can be attacked in common- 
Sense ways, He must learn that knowing a few rules will help him master 

zens of words, that learning a small group of words will help him eliminate 
as much as 75 per cent of his errors. He must realize that mastery of a rela- 
tively small group of prefixes and suffixes will give him control of hundreds 
of other spellings. The teacher can help him cut the task to size and show him 
that recognizing some of the general patterns of English spelling will assist 

im to spell most of the words he will ever need to write. Above all, he must 
© urged to tackle the problem systematically and with self-confidence. Many 
eachers have shown that poor spellers can be taught to spell adequately when 
they settle down seriously and in earnest to the task of learning. 

, Streamlining the problem. Numerous studies of the allotment of cur- 
“cular time indicate that in relation to the results achieved, a disproportionate 
aunt of time is given to spelling. Research studies indicate that heavy time 

otments produce no better results than smaller amounts of time.*t We can 
ag longer afford such a sacrifice of time needed for reading and writing. Stu- 

“nts spend much time in school studying and being tested on dozens of words 

ey never misspell. A common sense time-saving approach to the problem 
mould Suggest locating the words which the student habitually misspells and 
oncentrating on these, Since numerous studies exist which have shown what 


t 


2 
id following discussions of applications of linguistic theory to spelling are valuable: 
ary Kemper Bonney, “New Roads to Rome: A Linguistic Approach to Spelling in 
Spey Schools,” English Leaflet, vol. 42, Winter, 1962; Ralph M. Williams, Phonetic 
4 ro for College Students, Oxford University Press, Fair Lawn, NJ., 1960; and Robert 
delp al, Jr., Sound and Spelling in English, Chilton Company—Book Division, Phila- 
ei ao 1961. The teacher should also be familiar with the section on spelling Ea 
Mass ae New International Dictionary, G. & C. Merriam Company, Springfield, 
m iia . 
Pas Horn, “Spelling,” in Chester W. Harris (ed.), Encyclopedia of Educational Re- 
% 3d ed., The Macmillan Company, New York, 1960, p. 1346. 
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spelling demons exist for students at different grade levels,?* we should start 
with these commonly misspelled words. A pretest will indicate which words 
individual students need to work on; they should keep a list of these in their 
spelling notebooks and be encouraged to master these errors. Spelling research 
suggests these procedures: 


1. Students should be encouraged to concentrate on words or parts of 
words which the pretest or errors in written work show are trouble spots. 


2. Careful pronunciation of words is an important factor in good spelling. 


3. Distributed learning is more productive than mass learning: students 


should focus on fewer words at one time and have opportunity for practicing 
these at intervals for recall. 


4. Words should be overlearned—that is, learned beyond the point of one 
successful recall. 


5. Teachers should not overvalue spelling. Emphasis on spelling as < 
matter of first importance has given poor spellers strong inhibitions si 
writing. Since many good students are poor spellers, primary emphasis shou 
be on good writing. a 

6. The presentation of words in context is less effective than presenting 
them in list form, except as the context is necessary for identification. 

7. Pretests corrected and studied provide the most effective learning. i 

8. Primary emphasis should be on visual imagery, but for many studen 
audile and kinesthetic methods increase the effectiveness of learning. 

9. The only rules that should be taught are those applying to a hae ie 
number of words and having few exceptions. The most useful of these 15 f 
one for adding suffixes by changing y to i, dropping the final silent e, m 
doubling the final consonant. Three other rules are that the letter q is alway 
followed by u, that English words do not end in v, and that proper nouns ii 
most adjectives formed from proper nouns begin with a capital letter. , 

10. Recommended procedures for teaching rules: teach rules inductive Y 
and develop them in connection with the words to which they apply; a 
one rule at a time; emphasize both positive and negative aspects. When d 
rule has been taught, it should be systematically reviewed and applied 


á ; a 
Emphasis should be on use of the rule rather than on memorization of 
verbal statement. 


Teachers may also tape sentences using 100 spelling demons, and on 
students to take this taped test at intervals, until they can spell all the wort’ 
Spellers who have made a good score at the beginning of the year may 
required to take it later in the year to check their retention. 


=“ See Thomas Clark Pollock, Teachers Service B. 
vol. 8. no. 1, The Macmillan Company. (Unpaged 
* Summarized from Horn, op. cit., pp. 1345-1346. 


ition 
ulletin in English, High School Editi 
reprint. ) 
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Helping poor spellers. Teachers can help the poor speller to attack his 
problems constructively by assisting him to see the patterns and regularities in 
many seemingly chaotic spellings. The student may also learn something about 
the language, which will help him with some problems. Among the suggestions 
made by experienced teachers of spelling are these: 


l. Encourage students to work out simple mnemonic (memory) devices 
which will help them associate ideas with correct spelling. Commonly used 
devices which have worked for some students are the following: notice pa in 
Separate; ma in grammar; scientists labor in the laboratory; piece of pie; one 
writes letters on stationery (notice the e’s); the principal is the student’s pal. 
Students may make up their own mnemonics; often the sillier they are, the 
more memorable they become. 

2. Teach students how prefixes and suffixes operate with the root to form 
Correct spellings. The teacher may write a list of words on the board and ask 
them to add prefixes and suffixes to show the spellings: dis/agree/ment, 
dis/satisty, mis/spell, dis/appoint/ment, drunken/ness. The prefix plus root 
accounts for the double s in misspell and double consonants in numerous 
other words. 
ai 3. Teach students to pronounce carefully, even exaggerating or deliber- 
silen ie certain troublesome words. Have poor spellers sound out 
ee etters in gnaw, knight, phlegm, diaphragm, pneumonia. Meticulous 
Fe ounceiation of words with syllables commonly slurred by most students may 

P: February, sophomore, government. 
a Teach students to make a methodical attack on spelling. The process 
italien pronouncing the word, looking at the word, closing the eyes to 
atze it, writing it, and checking the result.** 
one students the derivations of some words may assist them in 
name fat the spellings. They may learn that we get Wi ednesday from the 
e t fie Norse god Woden; that a playwright is like a shipwright in that 
Ci plays as the latter constructs ships (from Middle English 
Sa on rales, Old English wyrhta, a worker, maker ); that Menia nir 
rom Ë rom the Latin medius, middle, and terra, land. Sacrilegious is derive 
atin sacer, sacred and legere, to gather up, take away. 
o Pi Common misspellings are likely to be analogical: thus we get speach 
Ousity analogy of speak, fourty on the analogy of four, pronounciation, curr 
mee and others. Teachers may call attention to the probable reasons for 
Spellings to help students master them. 
for ao way to simplify the task of spelling for poor students and save time 
in speli important work is to teach students to look for the accepted — 
taught ng of many English words. Lists of demons commonly taught and re- 
Sat every year are full of words listed with alternate spellings in several 


A 
Juli 
ma McCorkle, Learning to Spell, D. C. Heath and Company, Boston, 1953, pp. 32-34. 


= 
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reputable collegiate dictionaries. Accepted variants are the e in such — _ 
develop(e); judg(e)ment, and many words ending with the suffix -al la: 
blamable, likable, movable, etc. Both teachers and students should be familiar 
with these accepted variants.”* 


Evaluation 


The student’s real command over language, his knowledge of the saeta 
English, and his skill with punctuation and spelling are best spare sagen st 
his writing. The objective tests of writing ability mentioned at the on of 
Chapter 6 provide some of the best measures of the student's comman a 
grammar in use. Numerous informal tests may enable the teacher to ae A 
recognition of structure, knowledge of the parts of sentences and their 1 B 
tionships, and of punctuation. Some of the exercises given in this chapter @ 
in Chapter 6 can be used to estimate these abilities. ; sa 

The students command over language may be observed by his degre as 
mastery of some of the following skills, demonstrated in practice exercises 
tests: 

Writing sentences in the basic patterns (see pages 190 to 192). 

Writing parallel models of various sentence patterns. : ar 

Adding elements to basic patterns, such as Pattern 1 plus an S group: 
NV plus P group, ete. 


Composing sentences in parallel structure or in patterns of gerunds, 
infinitives, or other word groups. 

Elaborating sentence patterns by adding modifiers. 

Distinguishing between figurative and literal meanings of words. : iting, 

Recognizing varieties of usage and the appropriateness of each in W™ 
in listening to speeches or recordings, in speaking, or in reading literature. r 

The teacher will want to look for the following skills in attempting, e 
evaluate what students have achieved in their language study during 
year: 

Increased variety, complexity, and maturity of sentence structure. 

Increased command over punctuation according to structural patterns. 

Increased awareness of appropriate usage. 

Increased vocabulary and sensitivity to words and connotations. 

Increased fluency in speaking and writing and command over a 1 ang 
language varieties. Year 

A sample question on language in the CEEB’s suggested End-of- tw 
Examinations in English asks students at the ninth-grade level to —, the 
sentences for each word illustrating the literal and nonliteral uses of five ° bia 
following: astronomical, antidote, ballast, Cassandra, colossus, doldrt the 
foggy, Rubicon, oasis. A second part of the question asks them to explain 


e of 


„gs in Modern 
* The teacher should know the study by Donald W., Emery, Variant Spellings " M 
American Dictionaries, NCTE, Champaign, Ill., 1958. 
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Source or derivation of four new words made up from other words in the 
language and to give an example of another word formed in the same way, 
choosing from astronaut, do-it-yourself kit, fallout, Mercury station wagon, 
NATO countries, Salk vaccine.*® From this question teachers can see the 
range of information about the language which capable ninth graders may be 
expected to demonstrate. 

The teacher who desires to use standardized tests of grammar and usage 
should check carefully with a reliable evaluation to determine whether the 
test calls for mastery of formal terminology, or includes as wrong usages items 
established by recent studies as acceptable.27 Among the tests which may be 
used to measure competence in these areas are the following: 


if : English Expression; Cooperative English Tests, grades 9-12, 13-14, Co- 
erative Test Division, Educational Testing Service, Princeton, N.J., 1960. 


+ + Science Research Achievement Test, Science Research Achievement 


cries: Language Art 9, Science R h Associates, Inc., Chicago, 
1954-1957 guage Arts, grades 6-9, Science Research Associates, 4 g 


in one at the beginning, middle, and end of the year may provide valuable 
Socie ion of student progress in spelling. The Administrative Management 
beach (AMS) spelling tests, commonly given in high schools, allow the 
to measure the achievement of students against national norms.*® 
nian sae curiosity about words, their etymologies, connotations, and 
result ra of meaning, and understanding of the structure of the language can 
Stimulates the student’s investigation of his own language. Students can be 
iston ed to excited inquiry about language by observing its changes, its 
is + es current coinages, and its social, psychological, and personal uses. As 
More hag has tried to point out, the study of grammar and usage must be 
student = the memorization of a few prescribed forms. It must educate the 
serve, l © observe a living language, constantly in flux, and train him to ob- 
exible Sten, practice, and record its varieties until his own use of words is 
bea and discriminating. Such study puts responsibility on the speaker and 
titer to make informed choices. As one linguist says: 


Peete should let another choose his language for him; for speech and acon make us 

lines, + The choice is never easy, partly because no linguistic form Is:good in itself, a 

cl digo for all purposes, partly because the determinants of choles are various—the 

5 Piia of the speaker (or writer), the nature of his audience, the relation between them, 
ton, the subject, the speaker's intent, and so on.2® 


w Endo 


Prince FYear Examinations in English for College-bound Students, Grades 9-12, CEEB, 
2 


ee oa NJ., 1963, p. 47. 
land a: car K. Buros (ed.), Fifth Mental Measurements Yearbook, Gryphon Press, High- 


a =r N.J., 1959. 
mistrative Management Society, Willow Grove, Pa. 
Wilma Ebbi d, postscript to Dictionaries and THAT Dictionary, by James Sledd and 


itt. Copyright © 1962 by Scott, Foresman and Company, Chicago, p. 274. 
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LUNATIC 


“Lunatic. Latin iuna, moon. There was a 
belief that lunacy was caused by sleeping 
with the moon full on your face and that 
the condition followed the moon’s phases. 
The lunatic was moonstruck. Loony, the 
slang abbreviation, has got itself associ- 
ated with the Scotch word loon, which 
meant lout, from the Anglo-Saxon lutan, 
to bend low, the posture of an inferior 
order. With all that we now know about 
the influence of the moon on human 
cycles, perhaps those antique medicine- 
men weren't so far off.” 


ASTONISH 


“Astonish. Latin extonare, to allt 
thunder. This word has become cue 
deal milder in the course of its i 
An astonished person is more ane 
than stunned. Thunder itself comes 

the name of the Norse god Thor 
Thunderer. In the sixteenth century, rhaps 
on the head astonished a man. igs it 
it still does today, though we an Eng- 
knocked him cold. Stun was a Mid in.” 
lish word which meant to make @ 


words 
Al- 


Illustrations by James Thurber for In a 
by Margaret S. Ernst and James 
fred A. Knopf, Inc., New York, 1939. 
right, 1939, by Margaret S. Ernst © 
by Joan E. Goldstein. 


“Senate. Latin senex, old; senatus, 
of old men. A slander on those ing 
boys in’ Washington equal to ise e “nine 
members of the Supreme Court — the 
old men.” In Rome the senate es fro’ 
council of the elders. Congress a iking 
the Latin congressus, a coming or 
together.” 
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The student who is given the chance in the English classroom to explore 
the many aspects and varieties of language will find in this study an illumi- 
nating area of intellectual inquiry and gain command over the tool which 
allows him to function most completely as a human being. 


Student activities and assignments 


ent study of language should give him the opportunities for practice in 
dian oe and conventions of the language, and engaging in group or in- 
Th al language projects which enable him to study the language analytically. 
lia e new language textbooks now being produced will offer many additional sug- 
Sestions to the teacher (see page 181). 


Projects for language study 


FO idua students, groups of students within a class, or whole classes may be 
and iene the path to inquiry and discovery about language through assignments 
and ame leading to interesting research about language, its history, development, 
teachers nge. The list of suggestions offered here is indefinitely expandable as 

s and students learn more about language and discover new topics to study. 


er ; e auae F 
© are some projects individual students or small groups might undertake: 


. . . Students in a twelfth-grade English literature survey course may work 
on comparing linguistic differences in several versions of the same writer: 
Chaucer (in Middle and Modern English) ; Beowulf in Old English and 
modern English; comparisons of various translations of the Bible; Malory’s 
Le Morte d’Arthur in the original and in a modern version, and so on. Old 
English poetry, Shakespeare, Gawain and the Green Knight, and other 
classics which mark various stages of the language may also be used to 
show linguistic and stylistic changes. 

: +. The flavor of English dialects may be sampled in such writers as 
D. H. Lawrence (Sons and Lovers), Eric Knight (The Flying Yorkshireman 
and Other Stories), Emily Bronté (Wuthering Heights), Hardy (Dorset 
novels), Shaw (Pygmalion), and others. 

- . . Encourage students to develop a continuing awareness of the language 
by working at long-term projects which may go into a language notebook, an 
oral report, or a written paper. Word collections of this kind have been 
gathered by a class for a dictionary as a class project. Thoroughgoing re- 
search by a senior high school student might be written up and submitted 
to Word Study, published by the G. & C. Merriam Company, Springfield, 
Massachusetts, or Inside the ACD, Harper and Row, Publishers, Incorpo- 
rated, New York. Some of the areas of word study may be the following: 
the words English has borrowed from 
clothes, inventions, customs, ac- 
garage, table @hote, etc. 


1. Borrowings or loan words: 
other languages—names of foods, 
tivities: pizza, fricassee, chemise, skiing, 
The class may construct a “tree” of such borrowings. 

2. Words derived from new technologies: television (telecast, televise, 
televiewing), aviation (dive bombing, takeoff, tailspin), nuclear 
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” See David DeCamp, “The OED in the Classroom,” College Composition and Com 


. . . Ask students to write dictionary-style definitions of five common W 
or to meet in groups to write definitions—five words for each group™ g 
include the different senses of each word and its use as different parts e 
speech. Door, kitchen, ball, dog, apple, dig, house, fish, word, run may 


used as examples. Groups may then compare their definitions with 
given in several dictionaries. 


. . . Ask students to discover facts about grammatical function 
guage by setting them some of the following problems: 


s a Give students groups of sentences from a first-grade boo wn-UP 
them to rewrite them varying sentence structure and using more 8° 


— Select the best sentences in terms of order, emphasis, rhy thng 
clarity. 


. . . College-bound students ma i ent in 

y be capable of an assigom o! 
they study some of the principles of historical development of chang he 
meaning. Some of these are (1) extension, in which the meaning ° 
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energy (fallout), space satellites (launching pad, blastoff, orbit— 
both as noun and verb—countdown, astronaut). 


3. Names of products: nylon, Dacron, Kodak, Fiberglas. 
. Phonetic economy: lab, prof, bio, math, soc, psych. 


» 


5. Place names in the language: bayonet, cantaloupe, calico, tuxedo; 
gypsy, damask, satin, frankfurter. 

6. Words from proper names: bloomers, boycott, marcel, silhouettes 
maverick, derrick, sadist, nicotine. Sut 

7. New words added to the language: beatnik, sit-in, drip-dry, airlift, 
integrationist, globalize. 

8. Coinages from initials: NATO, deejay (disk jockey); emcee (master 

of ceremonies); veep, CARE. 


Language problems 


ords 
that 


those 


s of la 


1. Make a list of several ways to form noun plurals. es in 
2. Make a list of all the ways you can think of to express difference’. 


i Caan » üf wj e hi 
time of an action in English (“I saw John yesterday, J will se 
tomorrow,” and so on). 


k and ask 


an 


Understanding language history and change 


which 


rati 


word has widened; (2) iction, i 3) ejl o) 
d ae restriction, in which it has narrowed; (3) P y; 6) 
( egeneration); (4) amelioration (elevation); (5) folk etymology: 
euphemism by phonetic distortion: darn, heck, and others.*° 

CEN Students should understand the principle of the etymologi cal f 

or the notion that words must continue to mean what they origina y 
Illustrative words to be studied are dilapidated, holiday, pane 


lacy? 
eant 
arriv 


munit 


tion, vol. 12, December, 1961, pp. 227-229, for useful exercises. 
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candidate, lady, knight, angel, knave, lust, villain. They may collect other 
examples in their language notebooks. 

. . Let students compile their own lists of words which have changed in 
meaning. Let them collect slang terms used differently today from the way 
they were ten years ago (cool, blast, ice, with it, have a ball); slang 
metaphor (cat, alligator, egghead, goof, fink). 

. . . A study of the special vocabulary of a particular field: science, tele- 
vision, medicine, space research, nuclear physics, jazz, “beat” language, 
army, navy, etc. 

. . . Let students study advertising to see how new products are named by 
coinages adding traditional suffixes and prefixes. They may then try to 
invent names for imaginary new products, using some of these prefixes, 
suffixes, or roots. Such words as Kleenex, Trimex, Sominex, and Bab-o, 
utilize -ex and -o endings. 


Enjoying language 


Mas of the verbal play of the teen-ager contributes to his sensitivity to and 
opp moe of language. Word games are growing in sophistication and some present 
Portunities for invention and observation. 


aw 


 . , Students may adopt the word game, “Conjugation of Irregular Verbs,” 
said to have been invented by Sir Bertrand Russell on the British Broad- 
casting Company’s Third Programme: 

A junior English class wrote these: 

I am uninformed; you are unaware; he is ign 
you are obese; he is fat." 
+.» Junior high school students will enjoy language games similar to the 
recently popular one called “Tom Swifties.” with its emphasis on the pun- 
ning relationship of verbs and adverbs to the situation in the sentence. 
The humorous exaggeration of the style of the Tom Swift books is imitated 
in these samples from a junior high school: “I'm going to die,” he said 
gravely; “Do I have to hunt Moby Dick,” he wailed; “Please pass the sugar,” 
he said sweetly; “Get me the latest file,” he rasped.5? 


orant; I am well-rounded; 


Cc 7 
©mposing sentences 


-© . . Give students exercises of this kind: 
Complete the following verbals by adding a sentence pattern. Be sure 
the verb in the pattern specifies the doer of the action: 

‘ After washing the dog, ; Having written my theme, s 
Being only six years old, 
 . . Encourage students to compress sentences by the use of a single word 
modifier: 


“Ver 
n 
School» qpa man, “An Evaluation of Methods of Teaching Vocabulary 
rom Pe, inois English Bulletin, vol. 49, November, 1961, p. 12. 
Pp. 3435 e vol, 1, June, 1963, King Philip Junior High School, West Hartford, Conn., 


in the Secondary 
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looks 
She looks as though her skin had been tanned by the sun. (She 
suntanned.) 


F; Her 
She talked in a voice that sounded like that of a small child. ( 
childish voice . . .) 


ting 
. . . Let students practice mastery of parallel structure by construc 
sentences on the following patterns: Example: 
He was late for school because (add three because clauses). had been 
He was late for school because he was very tired, because ae 
working late for weeks, and because his alarm clock did not go oa sit these 
Junior high school students who have not been taught ii 
grammatical forms may need a little more assistance with directio bs i 
He liked to » and —— (add three a i s). 
He liked —ing, ing, and ———ing (add three EE wit 
The policeman saw him steal the money (add a clause begint 
moreover, however, nevertheless, because, after, since, or when). 


- . . Students may learn something of the 
the clause before or after the main cl 


or 


a cing 
principles of emphasis by pla 


ause: Try 
After » Tom was afraid. Tom was afraid after ———~* 
other sentences with when, since, because, nevertheless, yet.) iding he” 
: - į Students may be taught to write adverbial clauses by ae E net , 
with a main clause and having them add clauses telling when, why» 
or how. 
- » . Students may practice adding relative clauses as modifiers: 
The boy (who —) won the game. 
The team (which ) lost. 
My bicycle (that ) is broken. from thes? 
Restrictive and nonrestrictive patterns may be developed meaning 
sentences as students observe whether the clause is essential to the 


of the sentence or gives added information. 


Teaching sentence structure and modification 


an 
3 ifiers, 
monstrate word order, mobility of aed ot words 
etimes teachers use red or green car a to sb 
parts, yellow for modifiers, and move the car 


Deriving grammar lessons from student themes gions 
J nven" 
Use one group of papers early in the year to illustrate punctuation ee tive 
needing review: apostrophes, capitals, punctuation of restrictive and nom 
modifiers, comma faults, and sentence fragments, 


Selected bibliography This 
S. 

Every teacher of English needs to know the basic books in the field he p ent 

list includes the books Benerally considered of signal importance in the dev 
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of moder: i 

ae Eor DER of grammar and linguistics." Articles on linguistics in recent 

dbol kecape teak Tas and College English should also be consulted. The high 
a xts li i ibi . : 

tenching thee ei in the bibiography of chapter 7 offer rich suggestions for 


Grammar and linguistics 


Harol i i 
— B. Allen (ed.), Readings in Applied English Linguistics, Appleton- 
" Zentury-Crofts, Inc., New York, 1958. (Paperback. ) (8) 
0) 
j Somi Language, Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., New York 
= - Some linguists call this “far and away the best book on the subs 
i written in the twentieth century,” serving as a basis for most of 
ion, e work on linguistics since its publication. 
ini Ht 
hee a Francis, The Structure of American English, The Ronald 
7 ompany, New York, 1958. Linguistics for teachers of English. 


Char : 

lh Pe age English Grammar, Appleton-Century-Crofts, 

Of R A E 3 1940 (English Monograph No. 10, National Council 

SN a o! English). Every teacher of English should know this 
pa y of American English. 

oe of English, Harcourt, Brace & World, Inc., New 

oa > . Fries’ second analysis of modern American English, based 

len pa of conversations, is a basic source book for many of the 
ca, wi s of structural linguistics. (6) 

phe i Jr., An Introduction to Descriptive Li 
ieee Er and Winston, Inc., New York, 1961. (9) 

oa ee English Today and Tomorrow: A Guide for Teachers of 
Robert A “i Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N.J., 1964, chap. 1. 

Tne . — Jr., Linguistics and Your Language, Doubleday & Company, 

Mas al York, 1960. 2d rev. ed of Leave Your Language Alone. 

pear nglish teachers will not agree with Hall, but they and their 

len s will find him interesting and enlightening on the subject of 
Otto erage (A 

a Growth and Structure of the 

ons eday & Company, Inc., Garden City, 

= i te books in this century for its concise, 
Donald e history and development of English. 

ae iy and Harry Warfel, American Englis 

eos A. Knopf, Inc., New York, 1956. Exce 
Walter 1. ntions of writing and spelling. 

mere et al., Teaching Language an 
Robert - urt, Brace & World, Inc., 1961, chap. 11. 

i Bc | Teaching English Grammar, Appleton- 

+> New York, 1957. 


nguistics, rev. ed., Holt, 


English Language, 9th ed., 
N.Y., 1956. One of the most 
appreciative treatment 


h in Its Cultural Set- 
Jlent chapters on the 


d Literature: Grades 7-12, 


Century-Crofts, 


a 


The books 


teac n 
her of lin umbered 1 through 9 are suggested minimal readings for the beginning 


guistics, j i 
ics, in the order recommended by some teachers of the subject. 
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Paul Roberts, English Sentences, Harcourt, Brace & World, Inc., New York, 
1962. Transformational grammar for high school students. (2) 

, English Syntax, Harcourt, Brace & World, Inc., New York, 1964. 

A programmed transformational grammar text for high school students. 

, Patterns of English, Teacher’s ed., Harcourt, Brace & World, Inc. 

New York, 1956. Structural grammar for high school students. (1) 

, Understanding English, Harcourt, Brace & World, Inc., New York, 
1958. A modern approach to grammar. (3) 

Edward Sapir, Language: An Introduction to the Study of Speech, Harcourt, 
Brace & World, Inc., New York, 1921. (Paper: Harvest Books, 1955). 
One of the first and most important books on modern linguistics by a 
brilliant scholar. (5) 

James A. Sledd, A Short Introduction to English Grammar, Scott, Foresman 
and Company, Chicago, 1959. 

Ingrid M. Strom, “Research in Grammar and Usage and Its Implications 
for Teaching Writing,” Bulletin of the School of Education, Indiana 
University, vol. 36, September, 1960. 

Harold Whitehall, Structural Essentials of English, Harcourt, Brace & World, 
Inc., New York, 1951. 


History of the language 


Albert C. Baugh, History of the English Language, Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
Inc., New York, 1935. A standard text in the history of language. _ 
Margaret Bryant, Modern English and Its Heritage, rev. ed., The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1962. Full of details about the historical develop- 
ment of the language and the development of English vocabulary. i 

Margaret Schlauch, The Gift of Language, The Viking Press, Inc., New Yan a 
1942. (Reprinted as The Gift of Tongues, Dover Publications, ea 
New York, 1956.) A lively, popular history of the language, with € 
cellent chapters on the relation of language to society. 


PART } 


Literature: 


APPRECIATION, INSIGHTS, AND VALUES 


| believe that man will not merely endure: he will prevail. 
He is immortal, not because he alone among creatures has 
sven) an inexhaustible voice, but because he has a soul, a spirit 
capable of compassion and sacrifice and endurance. . . . 
The poet's, the writer's duty is to write about these things. 
It is his privilege to help man endure by lifting his heart, 
by reminding him of the courage and honor and hope and 
pride and compassion and pity and sacrifice which have 
been the glory of his past. The poet's voice need not merely 
be the record of man, it can be one of the props, the 


pillars to help him endure and prevail. 


WILLIAM FAULKNER 1 


The nature of literature 


Lite 
Tat ; > 
ure is the record of the attempt of writers to express and communicate 


eir į 
enee, Pair abot man’s hopes, dreams, ideals, feelings, thoughts, and experi- 
Oments F. relationship to society. Literature deals with the life of man in 
Mermos crisis and anguish, with his most intimate relationships, with his 
hope, ti ' thoughts and his deepest loves and hates, with his “courage, honor, 
kis Hi compassion, pity, and sacrifice.” 
Teadey a apter is devoted to the nature of literature, its importance for the 
Schoo], nd basic concepts about the literature program in the secondary 
Velopin urpose, organization, selection of literature, and approaches for de- 
follow 4 understanding and appreciation are considered. The chapters that 
elude “al with various aspects of teaching the important literary types and 
hapter Suggested student activities and units for teaching. In studying these 
Son the teaching of literature in Part 2, the reader will want to return 


*N, i, 
el Pri mey 
Faulkney (n°. Speech, reprinted from The Faulkner Reader, copyright 1954 by William 


( Random House, Inc.). 
217 
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from time to time to the discussion of the development of language skills in 
Part 1, particularly the chapter on reading (Chapter 5). 


Why study literature? 


To make literature live for young people. 


, it is necessary that we be clear 
ourselves about why we teach it and what 


it has to offer them. One important 
aim is often lost sight of in the numerous reasons we advance for the reading 
of books: the “exposure” to certain classics or the mastery of literary termi- 
nology. Most teachers, whatever their commitment to any particular approach 
may be, would agree on the following goal for the teaching and study of litera- 
ture in the high schools: we want the young to become readers, to find delight 
and value in literature, and to remain readers throughout their lives. If we 
keep this clearly in mind, much else about selection of material and approach 
and method will fall into place. We will understand that only through chal- 
lenging and pleasurable experience with reading and the feeling that read- 
ing is of vital importance in their lives will the young continue to find time 


for books after they leave our classrooms, The fact that existing programs 
have often failed to produce lifetime readers indicates that our methods and 
approaches need revising. 


But we realize immediatel 
a lifetime habit of rea 

taste and discrimination. We 
thoughtfully and critically. Traditional izi instaking 
dissection of a few “cla 4 e eer lien ae ae 


d >» of misinterpretations which affect piemin 
of Adolescents While Reading Four ihe nalyzed in James R. Squire, The Respon x 
from the NCTE, Cha e 


t 
mpaign, Ill. es (1964), Research Report no. 2, bo 
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accept this goal for their own in the beginning. We must offer them some- 
thing much more immediate and vital. Only when we offer them in literature 
Something as intense and meaningful as life itself can we be sure that we will 
make readers out of the young people in our classrooms. 

fs Literature as vicarious experience provides young people with important 
or by means of which they can see and understand much about them- 
iti Through reading widely in books which deal honestly with 
Sains $ life—and through guidance and discussion with wise and mature 
ships o PR cayi grow to understand not only themselves and their relation- 

A e society in which they live but also the craft of the artist. 

is beie the most important reasons we can offer the adolescent for reading 
tO see th ic books he can live many lives. Through discussion he can come 
Se jobs. imitations of one man’s experience: a few family relationships, a 
ou ae S, a small sampling of all that life has to offer. The reader, however, 

4 ae vicariously all the events and the lives he would like to live. 
perfori, eai identification with the brave or the great, climb mountains, 
serving hae deeds, fall in love with beautiful women. By acknowledging and 

rough = nenons appetite for life in youth, we can help them experience 
of AAi ing all that one life can never hold and extend their knowledge 

mselves, other men, and other lives. 

ë K e as individual insight. It is through literaure that we see into 
Toles he pna mind of man. The masks each man wears in real life, the various 
Teal Gd ak ys as he presents himself to the world, allow us to see little of the 
Sompletene c fellow men, or even to know ourselves with any degree of 
and our gp ss. The mist the heart wears disguises the deepest feelings we have, 
ings wide ai human failures are those in which we cannot share our feel- 
to lift the Sea closest to us. It is the privilege and the mission of the artist 
man’s Pelli that hides the human heart and give us our closest looks at 

© com ‘pera thoughts, feelings, and dreams. The mind of the artist illumines 
and ese xities of human character: we know the hidden thoughts, feelings, 

ak F of few people in the real world as we know those of Eugene Gant 
Youn omeward, Angel, Stephen Dedalus of A Portrait of the Artist as a 
& Man, Anna Karenina, or Emma Bovary. By showing us the interior of 
an heart, the artist illuminates for us the experience of every man. 
auty, i li poetry, and the drama, we come to know the loneliness, the 
Literas ourage and pain of the human condition. 

4 social as social insight. Literature offers us also knowledge of man 

See him pig. caught up in a complex of social issues and problems. We 

IS react; Sue i against the backdrop of the society he has evolved, watch 
can inter a war and peace, to authority and economic privation. Literature 
injustice i t imaginatively the basic human situations: man’s suffering of 
Bainst 4 1S struggle for power, his conflict with his fellows, his rebellion 
ology, rts aws of God and man. The facts we learn from geography, soci- 

ory, and science become invested with human significance as we 
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live through drought and famine, the devastation of an atomic bomb, life in 
a Civil War prison, or racial conflict in South Africa. Such pictures of life can 
illuminate moments of history or serious social problems; they have their own 
human truth, different and more moving than the historian’s document or the 
sociologist’s report ; 
There are few young people in our society who have not been touched in 
some way by the social problems explored in literature. As they search to de- 
fine their own social values and to understand the problems of their age, they 
gain understanding and clarify their thinking through reading and discussing 
the books which present these problems in a human context. Today, when 
America’s treatment of minorities is a major cause of distrust of democracy 
among the new nations and a threat to international peace, it is important 


that they gain insight into the human dilemmas resulting from complex social 
and economic issues, 


Many young peo 
cause of prejudice against their color, 


Alicia, th : illa Cather’s My Antonia, Florence Means 
icia, the Mexican teen-agers in Beatrice Griffith's American Me. Boys at: 
rient 


scussi?” 


TK, 
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them see the common human needs, joys, and sorrows which unite the 
human family. 

The problems of racial tensions and the implications of apartheid are 
humanized through the sufferings of one man in Cry, the Beloved Country. 
We experience the torture of political imprisonment in Arthur Koestler’s Dark- 
ness at Noon, the extermination of the Warsaw ghetto in Hersey’s The Wall, 
the impact of war on civilians in his Hiroshima or A Bell for Adano, and in 
Steinbeck’s The Moon Is Down; we understand Russia better for having read 
ripe War and Peace and Sholokhov’s And Quiet Flows the Don. Through 
$ availability of inexpensive paperback editions the great literature of the 

ntire world is now within easy reach of our students. American boys and girls 
a know something of the world in which they will live, and whose future 
T So shape, And that future will probably depend, at least in part, on the 
Whos Standing and imagination they display about the peoples and cultures 

€ future in that world they share. 

a as esthetic experience. The reader’s involvement in the literary 
oria the. as pleasure, insight, and idea comes usually before interest in form, 
grows i art through which the writer expresses his ideas. The sense of form 

Eaa owly in most readers, coming from wide and varied reading and much 
settin “fe and comparison of such matters as characterization, plot, structure, 
simul secs style, and mood. Awareness of form and content do not develop 
ing doa ously in immature readers. Only gradually, and through skillful teach- 
an d ae the young reader acquire a sense of how a writer handles structure 

3 pa of how he orders the parts of a work into a harmonious whole. 
uring their study of literature, students should gain some insight into 
anaa oe process. Such a study as John Livingston Lowes’ The Road to 
books of pvas us glimpses of the breadth and depth of Coleridge’s reading in 
Conscious ravel and exploration that were assimilated in the deep well of un- 

study Eaton and emerged synthesized into The Ancient Mariner. 
cise word į eats’ craftsmanship gives us the account of his search for the pre- 
John Cia a, the revisions of “The Eve of St. Agnes. Both John Holmes and 
thyme fy have written accounts of Robert Frost’s search for pattern and 
Seriousne e composition of “Stopping by Woods on a Snowy Evening.” * The 
ess and dedication with which the artist searches for the perfect form 


the er 


4 


Vint; 

“See nee Books, Random House, Inc., New York, 1959. 

1963, HS Ridley, Keats’s Craftsmanship, University of Nebraska Press, Lincoln, Nebr., 
c t olmes’ analysis of Frost in Charles W. Cooper, A Preface to Poetry, Harcourt, 

Meanp, orld, Inc., New York, 1946, pp. 603-607; and John Ciardi, How Does a Poem 

an Ingui Seton Mifflin and Company, Boston, 1959. Melville Cane, Making a Poem: 

l n S into the Creative Process, Harcourt, Brace & World, Inc., New York, 1953; 

l 2; and ya The Making of a Poem, W. W. Norton & Company, Inc., New York, 

958, all ¢ aleolm Cowley (ed.), Writers at Work, The Viking Press, Inc., New York, 

tow light on the artist's craftsmanship. 
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ap F brief 

can be instructive for the adolescent who struggles with the writing of b 
De ak on insight and idea, rather than on the formal rir A pay 
novel, is poem, should be, for most students, the poy ee ders, the 
literature during the high school years. For average and a r eal redig 
problems of comprehension of meaning and the beginnings o ; der angie 
are the basic tasks. Only on a sure mastery of these can the sub 

i e work of art be built. , the 
iain of form grows as the teacher leads students “ 7 he of 
writer arranges the events in the plot of a novel or play or ager by show- 
a poem. Sometimes the teacher can help them experience this or nian with 
ing them a different possible organization: they may be given a a inay De 
its lines rearranged, a passage with words left out or changed. her or BE 
asked what difference it would make if a particular scene came a sf end 
fore another in a play or a novel, or they may discuss a different soni te’ meet 
ing. For instance, at the beginning of Edith Wharton’s Ethan F cae oil if 
Ethan, but we do not see Mattie or Zeena. What would it do to the 


n 
and Eth 
the door were to open at the beginning (as it does at the end), an f the 
were to introduce us to “Miss Mattie Silve 


š SS 
a rightne 

appropriateness of the order of events, the contrasts of characters, the rig a 

of mood, tone, and atmosphere, teachers 


sens! 
can develop in SAR mean- 
the importance of form in all good writing as an inseparable part of the 
ing of the piece of literature. 


E 
r”? Through such discussior 


en- 

Literature and values. In the study of literature, the daen ae 

counters the values men live by. His reading about men and women vy results 

made moral and ethical choices and his evaluation of these and conse" 

or thinking about his own choices and $ a cs of 

idealism of youth responds to the images in ersona” 
d lives of purpose, who have demonstrated P 


hers The 
: ers. 
Ourage, or dedicated their lives to serving oth 


among worthy adults after whom 1, ofte™ 
in books in fuller opal ways 

and talking about literature are prima portant 

maturing adolescent accomplishes one of the most i values 

opment, the discovering and organizing of his oW 

ng of his own philosophy of life. 


tasks of his devel 
and the formulati 


The program in literature 
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reading and developed the ability to react honestly and think critically about 
what they have read. Such readers develop not through forced reading of 
required lists of classics or an accumulation of facts about history and biogra- 
phy, but through a planned progression of experiences in selecting, sampling, 
judging, reading, and discussing literature. They require the sure guidance of 
teachers who can help them take three important steps leading to good read- 
ing: comprehension of the written word, critical and analytical reading, and 
the development of esthetic appreciation. 


The growth of literary comprehension 


The foundation of literary appreciation is built on the skills of compre- 
hension, Some of these have been discussed in Chapter 5, but others are basic 
m the understanding of the literary work of art in whatever form it appears. 
ti a novel, short story, or play involves accurate reading and 
ee inang of clues pertaining to setting and to time. Reading often in- 
thro a or, of character, which is revealed through speech and action, 

e ug what other characters say, or in other indirect ways. Readers need to 
velop skill, too, in recognizing that fiction may be narrated from different 


“When I read it at home, | didn’t know it had all that stuff in it. Irony 
and metaphor and all that.” Drawing by Saxon; © 1963 The New Yorker 
Magazine, Inc, 
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points of view. Understanding who is telling the story is essential to memng 

Other skills of comprehension are involved, too, in creative reading : 
literary works. The reader must be sensitive to the denotations and eugene 
of words, for through these he discerns atmosphere, tone, mood, irony, w 
satire. He must be.able to read figurative language with understanding m 
grasp the central metaphors in prose, poetry, or drama. An understanding © 
symbolism is a more complex matter and may develop slowly in the young 
reader, who tends to be literal-minded. 

Irony and satire, always difficult for literal-minded students, may be €x- 
perienced in a range of materials from the obvious to the subtle and complex: 
Much ironic comment on everyday life is available in contemporary journalism, 
and students may be asked to read and interpret such passages. The teacher 
may present for class discussion such a poem as Sassoon’s “Does It Manei 
in which the ironic comment is fairly obvious as the poet dramatizes ais 
maimed soldier thinking of the “splendid work for the blind,” and the kin 
ness of those who will assist the crippled. dis- 

Allied to this and to the study of figurative language is the ability to p 
criminate between levels of meaning: to understand when the words M} 
be read at the literal level and when a figurative or symbolic level is implic 5 
Sometimes both levels operate at the same time, adding complexity tO i of 
work of literature and to the reader’s task. The development of these skills 


comprehension will be treated in the succeeding chapters dealing with literary 
types. 


The development of critical reading 


classics 


: dent 
great books. The ability to develop indepe et 


d 
A J an 
cheap by ane, as the good literature makes the bad seem dul 


But not all reade : k selves: 
Some configs t Ts achieve this state of discrimination by them dult 


t simply for escape long into thie vat 


their lives, Such readers h eat eae They remain immature Ha 1 
ave i 

own responses to literature T dom been given a chance to exam ead 

of acce and learn to 
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Critical readers can learn, too, that although personal identification makes 
literature compelling for us, we often tend to identify with characters whom 
We might not admire in real life: Macbeth, Hedda Gabler, Becky Sharp, Scar- 
lett O'Hara, Eustacia Vye. The power of fictional characters may cast such a 
Spell on us that we uncritically condone their failings and often fail to see 
them as the author intended us to. Students must learn to understand without 
condemning, although in literature, as in life, this is difficult to do. One may 
understand Anna Karenina without either condemning or condoning her leav- 
ing her husband and child. 

As readers mature, it will be necessary for them to gain insight into more 
and more complicated characters about whom their judgments cannot be 
simple: Emma Bovary, Lord Jim, Anna Karenina, Ahab, or Beret of Giants in 
the Earth, > 

When we identify too strongly with a character or read our own wishes 
and emotions into the novel or play, we distort and frequently fail to under- 
Stand what the author wrote. Students have been known to read regret or 
Same for adultery into the behavior of an unfaithful wife; they are certain 
Pony hett Butler will return to Scarlett O'Hara or that Eustacia and Wildeve 
n have been happy together. They may even project into the story or 

“ty their own religious beliefs, as when they decide that the dying man in 
“mingway’s “Snows of Kilimanjaro” is experiencing a religious conversion. 
ading with critical faculties intact is a mature achievement. 


The development of appreciative reading 


The re 


Confirmed ader who has felt the impact of good literature may well be a 


this ki d book addict for life. It is probable that unless his reading does have 
tines of Impact, probably during the secondary years, reading may never 
ence i en Important part of his life. More important than any other 
he Se his English classes, perhaps, is that sense of living in literature whic 
illumi z 2 cel if he is to remain a reader. At times it is the sense of pan 
e a n of character—fascinating, deadly, or tragic. Sometimes it ioe e 
side ie of a life so vivid in books that real-life experiences lack luster A 
arnsh ften our most admired friends are dull beside Becky Sharp, Cathy 
ite W, Lord Jim, Raskolnikov, and Captain Ahab. soca senses p 
The ye ae captures us because of the flash of imaginative insight it D 2 
imagina TS response is often a complete engagement of heart, mind, an 
Sic ‘ite often, too, it is a visceral response: we may weep or laugh, feel 
and on Pegi in revulsion. This identification of the reader with the experiences 
“njoym tions of fictional characters is a first important step to appreciative 
ent, 
of Nee long tradition of literature that starts from Achilles dragging = w 
icheng, 7 around the walls of Troy in the Iliad and comes right down es 
"spond 4. The Bridges at Toko-ri has engaged the feeling of readers who 
to Physical action. The immature reader demands from novels action, 
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: or 
and often physical violence: cowboy-and-Indian skirmishes oi ine a : 
new. Even more significant for mature readers is the ae ; aes The 
glimpse into the depths of a human heart, or a revelation of cha fs eee 
moment when Huck Finn decides not to betray Jim, when the po a veel 
for Tess as she sleeps on the altar at Stonehenge, when Heathcliff flings hims 
on Cathy’s grave—all these are what make literature live. ee 

The fully appreciative reader responds to the author's pene o 
into character as well as to thrilling action. As students gain in the n 1 en 
read with depth and perception, they relish the story in which little maa , 
on the physical level because so much is happening in the character s ae 
The reader who has passed through experiences of reading, judging, an ay be 
paring books with his friends, under the guidance of skillful teachers, J eabtle 
ready during his senior high school years to read and enjoy complex and § 
novels and short stories with enjoyment and insight. artist 

The mind of the reader trained to notice the way in which 2p Lae 
achieves his effects responds fully to the writer’s craft. He notices skillfu ai 
dling of dialogue, the symbolic use of setting, the music of words, at 
the rhythm of ‘great descriptive prose. The mature reader delights in the P 


3 ign 
tern and order of the work of literature and responds to the unity af desig 
and idea. In a real sense, the: 


chal- 
n, he responds to the power of literature ie 
lenge the mind to think, the heart to feel, and the senses to respon 
writer’s art. 


Organizing the Program in literature 


ink iS 
The way we teach literature at the secondary level reflects what we — 
most important about it and how we believe students develop comprehe i 
ey read. The numerous possible patterns of 0 


à som 
y profitably be examined pation 
tions and many programs use a COM 


he 

The frequent use of this a i i a e 

r ] pproach to literat lts in part ingly 

pm college instructors that their studenta completely and appa ee 

a im in the study of literature. For many high s¢ pan . 
» Nhaucer walks hand in hand with M l d Jonet 

wards with Whitman and Stephen Crane Ha 
Admitted] i 
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lies in the immaturity of the student and the magnitude of the task. Modern 
learning theories suggest that students learn and remember best as facts fall 
into meaningful contexts. Appreciation and understanding of literature in- 
volve more than a mastery of names of authors and their works and the ability 
to sort them out into the appropriate centuries; all too frequently, such courses 
demand little more of students. The study of literature may result in a mere 
name-dropping acquaintance with authors, dates, and titles, frequently with- 
out the reading of more than a brief fragment of an author’s work in an an- 
thology. Furthermore, the learning task confronting immature students is 
formidable, Having read little, they are asked to learn about authors instead 
of reading them. The breakneck pace of such courses and the lists of facts to 
be learned frequently leave the student with little more than a dizzy impres- 
Sion of scattered details. Without wide reading of many whole books or any 
historical framework or context in which to fit new facts, students, even at the 
college level, achieve little growth in awareness of chronology. Such courses 
i been in increasing disrepute at the college level; at the high school level 
ey do little to develop appreciation and comprehension of literature." 


Organization by types 


The generic approach to the study of literature often suggests that what 
s ite i important about literature is its form. Although students may develop 
a S in recognizing the various genres through such study, they do ni usu- 
mle merge with the feeling that literature is chiefly concerned wit : bend 
of lite = the experience of man. Study by types provides a neat pac’ aging 
e — re into units: six weeks may be spent on the novel, on poetry, Or = 
in litet story. This approach often ignores or overlooks an oe pes 
Gon a eiie same literary theme may be expressed in rte e oar 
to enal i d thè essay. One of the purposes of the student's study o0 ii re is 
Pressed È him to observe the relationships of great literary themes which are ex- 
Sta z various types of literature. , pene 
teache ents need close study of plays, fiction, the essay, an pa y a 
this de guidance for appreciation and understanding of literary set 
Ost t Se reading is usually part of every year’s work in the study of literature. 
eachers feel today that a combination of approaches to literature serve 


is m 


ihe i i nre 
alons ng student's literary development better than a year’s focus on ge 
7 

on 4 et 
Surfer discussion of the American literature survey in Thomas J. Wertenbaker, Pe 
Journal S Surveys: Thoughts on Chronology and Theme in American Tiea mi 
worst poy January, 1963, p. 9: “A survey tends . . . to inculcate in him [the stu 


si i i Je it sli its j ats him, unsuspecting, 
is li sible reading habits while it slights its subject and cheats i 
Lan, ua terary heritage." Sea also. pines A on the English Curriculum, The eat 
await E e Arts, Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., New York, 1952, p. 133: “The survey shou 


e z 
Maturity of college years.” 
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Selected classics 


The view that there is a core of great pieces of literature which — 
hould know dominated the planning of programs of literature throug | hon 
exit years of this century, and is still prevalent in many schools. The a RA 
of ie early college board examinations kept a small list of nent R ie si 
the curriculum of many schools long after the College Entrance nr ee 
Board had abandoned tests which required students to give evidence o maine 
of certain works. The chief strength of this plan of organization is its à 
in an all-too-often fragmented culture. Sii 
h a program, in the eyes of many i i 
faced in presenting students of widely va a 
f development, and interests with the eit 
rograms do not provide for the large stent 
, reluctant, or poor readers. For able me - 
some effort to provide knowledge about great literary works is common 5 d 
the Bible, Greek plays, the Odyssey BY 
» and great world novels. An NCTE jeri 
t students be familiar with any par me 
lar list of books, although they expect general acquaintance with oes y$ 
real merit; about 15 per cent of the colleges polled emphasized the es 


combination of the 


snum 

mmon theme, It allows for a maxim 

of flexibility in planning, grouping, 
Surveys have shown that the tradition 


selected classics has changed in 
>» aS paperback books b 
of thematic units i 


ecoming more wid 
school levels,9 


€ High School-Coll 
School-College A 


» Ch 
° Amo Jewett, English Language Arts in 4 eS" I, 
Education and 


ege Articulat: 
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Although overemphasis on the didactic, biographical, historical, and tech- 
nical approaches has been criticized, each of these is appropriate in some class- 
room situations in connection with some literary works. Few teachers would 
think of beginning the study of A Tale of Two Cities without acquainting the 
student with the historical context. Biographical information has significance in 
a study of the themes of the Jesuit poet Gerard Manley Hopkins; one can 
hardly detach Fitzgerald’s The Great Gatsby from the social setting of the 
1920s; Paton’s Cry, the Beloved Country and Steinbeck’s The Grapes of Wrath 
row out of a particular economic and social setting in a particular country at 
a particular time. Only the teacher's understanding of literature and of students 
can finally answer the question of which method or approach will serve best 
With a particular class in teaching a piece of literature. 


What literature shall they read? 


One of the most dramatic changes in the teaching of English in the last few 
years has been the increasing range of selections offered to young readers. 
e have seen a growing number of contemporary novels added to the books 
Which used to be standard classics. Ivanhoe, Silas Marner, and A Tale of Two 
: a are still widely taught, but they have been joined in many, if not most 
Th ols, by Hawthorne's The Scarlet Letter, Willa Cather’s My Antonia, Crane’s 
2 E Red Badge of Courage, Steinbeck’s The Pearl, Hemingway’s The Old Man 
sele the Sea, and Rolvaag’s Giants in the Earth, among others. The range of 
a ection, made possible by the low cost of paperback books and the availability 
ro Mexpensive hard-cover volumes, has made it possible for many teachers to 
eet the wide range of differences in their classes with varied choices.!° 


Censorship and the teacher 


the ke listing of such books brings us to one of the most perplexing problems 
an unli ern teacher must deal with in selecting literature for adolescents. With 
Store the ited supply of modern realistic novels available at the corner drug 
centur n narrow range of life offered in some of the standard nineteenth- 
teach, y classics seems remote from the interests of today’s adolescents. Many 

P believing that students should read challenging modern books, have 


Oun 
d themselves in trouble with school boards, administrators, and parents. 


1 
One 

t s eas 

tudy of books mentioned by superior students in Advanced Placement examinations 


strat f 
aS Wa a variety, Among books mentioned more than once were such difficult works 
The Peace, Stendhal’s The Red and the Black, and Virginia Woolf's Mrs. Dalloway. 


m i z > s dey’: 
Poing Co, tion of such books as Jones’ From Here to Eternity, Wright’s Native Son, Hisy 
gests a nterpoint, Hemingway's The Sun Also Rises and Faulkner's Light in August sug- 
of High Pee liberalism in reading lists. Albert B. Friedman, vibe Literary ‘ben 1958, 
Pp. 52150, 4 ol Seniors and College Freshmen,” English Journal, vol. 54, December, ý 
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Books such as Uris’ Exodus, LaFarge’s Laughing Boy, and Lewis oe 
Street have been removed from the shelves of high school libraries; es 7 
clared unsuitable for school use include Chaucer, Plato, Mann, Fau int 
Thoreau, Twain, Whitman, Huxley, Wolfe, and others. Homer’s ag ns 
been attacked as “unchristian,” Groups of parents have objected to =i 
thorne’s The Scarlet Letter, Pearl Buck’s The Good Earth, and Walter 
monds’ Drums along the Mohawk because they are said to contain “pornogra 

hy” and “obscene language.” 11 a 
had Other books perennially under attack or banned in many sommun T 
The Catcher in the Rye, The Grapes of Wrath, 1984, and Brave New V s d 
The restrictions on reading lists and books available for use in classes a 
school libraries have become so disturbing that the American Library Assoc? 


5 or- 
tion has issued a Freedom-to-Read resolution, and the Committee on Cens 
ship of the National Council of Te 


“The Student’s Right to Read,” 
students may take in choosin 
statements have been endor: 
1960 NCTE Convention ren 
“reaffirm its trust in the rig 
their teaching without inter 


dge 
d teachers probably underestimate the a 


> an eloquent plea for brothe: 


i ; in Counc’ pe 
Teachers of English, Special t rship Affects the School, Wisconsin 5 8 
oe sletter on Intellectual Freee ee 8, October, 1963, and continuing repo 
wy : 


» American Library Association, Chicago. 
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dom to teach by being sure not only of the literary quality and the worth of 
the books they choose to recommend or to teach, but of their ability to dis- 
cuss such books with a class in such a way as to lead to increased maturity. 
Important, too, is their careful consideration of the impact such books will 
make on immature readers. Probably some balance is the wisest course. It is 
not the teacher's role to campaign militantly for freedom to teach any book 
despite community mores; yet many teachers feel it is an abdication of re- 
Sponsibility to yield to pressure from a minority and withdraw a book which 
can make a significant contribution to the student's maturity. 
wh It should be our aim in teaching literature to raise a generation of readers 
9 will be able to read a book and understand the author’s purpose and the 
ter meaning. It is plain that many adults who object to 1984, The Catcher 
ce Rye, The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn, or Brave New World have 
oe inka erstood them; some have not even read them. Some of the teach- 
dnd ee are contributing most to the development of mature habits of reading 
Ke Cink development of judgment of young people are teaching such books 
are wl e people understand them. As one such teacher says, “Our students 
bri ing books in which they are finding answers, good, bad, or spurious. 
ine ee these books out from under the table, out of the area of the forbid- 
ist È talk about them.” The consensus, then, of many teachers of English 
or thios ought to avoid novels which overemphasize or distort sex or violence 
are so Whose characters are too neurotic for young readers to understand as 
me of Faulkner’s and Sherwood Anderson’s. 
ing a is not a crusader. The mature teacher will tread softly, choos- 
ut riai enn help young readers grow in apime and a 
a number ae insist that all students read a paoe eren gon : A o 
ome parents object. There are always other boo. ; : ai 
books in experienced teachers who have successfully taught controversi 
their communities make the following suggestions: 


: =i the principal read the book. 
3 gant Feduire the book of all students. . 
4 Ai that no child reads a book to which his parents object: 
5. I ig such children to be excused when the book is discussed. l 
are readin parents to join in an evening discussion of books their children 
` ria tact and taste in discussing delicate problems. 
ra woma Occasion, invite male teachers to discuss a boys’ book iu zi Poy 
Counselors p teacher for a discussion with the girls. (Principals and gui 
ave helped in this way.) 
“No, ; y honest, If they want to read the current salacious best seller, say 


o, 
no à i 
Telations for Tequired reading. It gives an ugly and distorted picture of the 
fey, “tween men and women; erotic scenes seem to be included every 


pa : 
Bes to keep the reader interested. If you want to read it on your own, 
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come in and talk it over.” The teacher may then suggest good modern fiction in 
which relations between men and women are treated honestly. 


Other problems of selection 


Another important question of selection deals with the desirable balance 
of American, British, and world literature in the curriculum, The dominance 
of British literature in the curriculum has long ago given way to a representa- 
tive selection of the standard American authors during each of the high school 
years, taught today perhaps even more frequently than selections by British 
authors. In most schools, the eleventh-year American literature surveys seems 
to be the rule, although many use thematic units rather than the chronological 
Survey as an organizing principle, : 

The trend to include more world literature in the curriculum is a promis- 
ing one. Although some teachers argue that much is lost in literature in trans- 
lation, few would Suggest that American students remain unfamiliar wit! 
some of the great books of our Western heritage: Homer, Stendhal, Tolstot 
Dostoevsky, Mann, or Ibsen. Foreign educators visiting this country have 


criticized this insularity of American students, and accused them of ignorancé 
of great European writers, 

Although the tendency seems to be to include world literature chiefly 1» 
the twelfth 


level of the secondary 


s are 


orary li student 
porary literature before some 
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which their reading needs enrichment. If there is discussion in class of the 
values of a broad background in American, British, and world literature and 
the desirability of understanding both contemporary and older literatures, 
many students will take the responsibility for planning their own programs of 
independent reading. 

Are there any books all students should read? There is no easy answer to 
this question. College professors say that there is no single piece of literature 
in our heritage which all students—even at the graduate level—can be assumed 
to know: not Shakespeare, not the Bible, myths, or Greek plays. Many, there- 
fore, have urged that schools teach a basic list of books to fill this need. Good 
Students can no doubt be encouraged, even required, to read the great books 
which are part of the educated man’s heritage. Forcing poor readers to do so 
has led to the substitution of watered-down classics for simple but well-written 

ooks which they might read and enjoy. 

Considering the wide individual cultural and educational differences 
among students, it seems impossible to agree on any books all American stu- 

ents should read during a particular year. College board examinations have 
not based tests on such standard pieces for many years. Lists of “great books” 
and masterpieces of fiction are plentiful. The teacher who guides college- 
Ound students, or others who desire to read classics, should introduce the 


st y 
udents to such lists and suggest essential reading. 


Ww 
hat the teacher contributes 


pre teacher must bring a number of resources to the teaching of ire 
men ee of these is, of course, broad and deep reading, sound teray es g- 
are arlet tastes, and an ability to recommend to students those wor st a 
€nthy ady for and most likely to enjoy. The mature teacher has his 
oes Slasms for Henry James, perhaps, or for Proust, Kafka, or pape ut n 
reading force immature students to read these books. He has a broa: m 
thou 5 background to remember that at thirteen or fourteen he mA eu 
Ta Sit Stevenson's Treasure Island or Pyle’s Men of Iron exciting boo s; he 
aai become engrossed with a series of novels about Tom Swift before 
S ready to tackle Tom Jones. ; 
handle © teacher of literature needs three other important assets. If he is z 
Mug modern novels which deal realistically with sex and social henes : 
Without Ps ature person, at ease with language, and able to discuss such Jooks 
OF life iscomfort or embarrassment. He (or she) needs enough i eee 
ature ° be able to help young people understand such a book an dt z 
With su Perspective of the slice of life it treats. Teachers who feel beri 
Ca discussion usually prefer to work with less controversial books. 


he wa 


qa S 
ee 
e listi 
“Sting of book lists at the end of Chap. 15. 
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Secondly, teachers who discuss with students books which treat the diffi- 
cult topics of prejudice, intolerance, discrimination, and persecution must have 
skill and maturity if class discussions are to increase instead of lessen tolerance. 
They must be particularly skillful with language and must be able to w 
stand how to help young people handle their encounters with words gae 
lead to stereotyping and prejudice—such as the “loaded” terms for national, 


racial, and religious groups—and they must be able to show that some prob- 
lems have no easy solution, but require understanding. 


Instead of yielding to demands to ban such important works as The 
Merchant of Venice and The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn, teachers may 
help students to understand what they represent. Shakespeare reflects some 
sixteenth-century attitudes toward the Jew, but that does not prevent the play 
from being shown in Israel, and receiving great acclaim from Jewish audiences: 
Mark Twain, too, reflects attitudes toward the Negro characteristic of people 


in his own locale, but Huck’s friendship for Jim speaks louder than his use 
of the offensive word “nigger.” 


The teacher of world literatur 


rstanding or insight. The teacher 
tand the different ways men TA 
hat no one way is inherently rig N 
he tendency to ethnocentric thin A 
r the “American way of life” is E 

asured, and he must be able to he P 


m 
nality and the fallacy of using the ra 
the dominant race,” “the English race, 


a 
rae students free themselves from the , oF 

es: the “typical” poy 

African. He (and ben S: the typical” Frenchman, German, Chin 


n 
) must understand that i ist is ofte 
i i while the novelist : 
interested in types, one cannot accept any fictional portrait of a human þeing 


a nati > is a por” 
trait of the bourgeois busine om: ‘ype. Mann's Buddenbrooks is indi- 
Evaluation 


ee ca Sapata test of the development of comprehension, critical pr 
ment, and appreciation of literature is that of changes in students’ 1€% in 
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tastes, their perceptiveness of talk about literature, and their ability to read 
more complex literary works with comprehension. Unfortunately, our usual 
tendency is to measure achievement by grades on quizzes and tests at the 
end of the study of a unit of literature, tests which are chiefly devoted to 
Questions on plot, incident, and fact rather than on interpretation or critical 
comment, 

Essay questions about literature are excellent preparation not only for 
college-bound students, but for all students who get too little practice in 
organizing an answer to a question which calls for facts and details. Students 
ran be taught to handle such questions in ways that will improve their per- 
formance on tests and increase their expository skills as well. 

The teacher will find a full range of sample questions on literature in the 
booklet prepared for teachers by the Commission on English of the CEEB. The 
essay questions and the sample answers rated by examiners from one to five, 
with the examiners’ comments on the student's performance, illustrate what 
ollege-bound students may be expected to achieve in understanding of com- 
Plex literary works—novels, plays, poems, and essays—as well as the com- 
ee of language, sentence structure, organization, and logic demonstrated 
tine € answers. Practice in writing answers to such questions rates be a con- 
a at part of work in the study of literature during the six secon ary zee 
veil frm for college-bound youth. Individual chapters on the literary ais 
en how these may be supplemented by short-answer quizzes; %3 y 

nS, open-book questions, and the like. Chapter 16 adds suggestions abou 
V mhiste oF particular kinds of tests, and the adaptation of test questions to 
5 Of different abilities. ich recevéd 
oe € following example of a test question, a student answer which receive 
ioe ating, and the comments of the teacher-readers who framed the remna 
in abile + the answers, shows what good students Aai ee 
isis 4 O read and interpret a novel, and to discuss i = ‘ hes on coe 
tions in oe question for eleventh graders from the se ee 
equally nglish, Although the work discussed is a novel, such a = npr 
to a well for any of the other forms of literature. Forty minu spe 
Of fiy ‘Westion." The student’s answer earned a score of five on a g 


igh) to one (low) 


lQuestion,] 


si i If-knowl- 
A theme which writers have examined for centuries is the achievement of se 


is judices, 
Sine s Person’s recognition of his own strengths and weaknesses, values aa REW ‘on 
Un, actions, and fears), Inevitably this self-knowledge is achieved only after cpa eae 
Wo ie an ordeal which has forced him to reexamine his own values an 
rld about him. 
4 Q 
Ta i i lish for 
College pe an zear Examinations in English 
Bebo) Veh and teacher comments from End-of-Year Examin s $ 
NJ., Ge “nd i ee p amination Board, Princeton, 


Iga dents, Grades 9-12, College Entrance Ex 
5. 
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[Directions:] : 
Write an essay in which you show how an author has dealt with this theme in a 
major work (novel, drama, long narrative poem, or biography). Identify the work and the 
character you are writing about and be specific and thorough in your examination of 
the way the writer has developed this theme. You may need to refer to the action and 
setting, or to symbolic elements of the work, but you should concentrate on the changes 


is 
in attitude which the character undergoes. Show that you understand the nature of hi 
new self-knowledge. 


[Sample answer:] 


i es 
Kurtz, in Joseph Conrad’s Heart of Darkness is an example of a character who 9° 


through a trying ordeal and gains a deeper knowledge of himself, The story itself is 
narrated by a seaman named Marlow, through whose eyes the reader sees Kurtz. Kurtz 
is introduced by hearsay as a universal genius. He is a bright young man sent into D 
heart of African darkness to gain experience in the trade of ivory and write a social repor 


ace. 
d when Marlow first meets Kurtz face to f he 
tz's jungle hut testifies to the knowledge 


‘ urtz 
to show any self-knowledge, and certainly while Bs ing 
rry about knowing himself. And yet when, as a i 


5 Jues 
nsider. In the jungle he had considered only the we to 


amounting to delusion, 
that finds its anguished 
tachment not devoid of 
less responsible reader 
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— ari go examinations in literature available, a great many test 

than A h titles, authors, and mastery of facts about literature, rather 

facts, and aie nding of the work read. The following go beyond the recall of 
> attempt to examine understanding of literature: 


za « COonerniina Te 0- 
lé ee Literary Comprehension and Appreciation Test, grades 1 

> Cooperative Test Division, Educati Testi vi inceton 
1935-1951, est Division, Educational Testing Service, Princeton, NJ. 


Flosa thie of Literary Materials, high school, college, grades 10-12, 
onal Devel est Division (Subtest of Educational Tests of General Educa- 
ivision, E eens United States Armed Forces Institute), Cooperative Test 

» Educational Testing Service, Princeton, N.J., 1944-1957. 


the be as well as his students by 
can y the answers his students 
i mes from classes 
allenge the best 


ti 


rer teacher of literature may test himself 
Live, ene in examinations such as these, and b 
m which hex: mature understanding of a work of literature co 
Minds in th 18 ample reading and discussion of books to chi 
e class, 

communicate ji teacher of literature must be one who loves books and can 
sisting that th 15 owi enthusiasm about reading to his students without in- 
Scribed h ey enjoy the same books. He should be the kind of person de- 
7 a librarian, who says of her high school English teacher: “His en- 

my life,” or books, and his reading aloud, taught us to love books. He changed 

T 
Program, ae uccess of any literature 
guiget Bek 
in 

the kine = reading and discussion of young people will 
ep, There se readers his English program will produce. 
Ys job is 4 the world of the novel, and the world of the student. The teach- 
P tofession © provide the bridge that links them. It is an old cliché of the 
eo eae need to “relate literature to life,” but how this is done is 
With thos y said. The experiences of fiction are not always readily comparable 
© in our own lives. Yet the reader who can see in the literary situa- 


ti 
n 
the work of MOBY to hi d strivings may find in 
Work of gy to his own struggles, problems, an strivings may 
his own experience. He need not 


aa ai a ratne meaning that enlarges dr 
Wa ent to q ssh is with a whale to see what it is to allow one maiming 
inf, ; Mists. en his whole view of life; he need not have lived in pre-Civil 
“ences of T know how it feels to want to be free of the sivilizing 
Go e is to E and the restrictions of a narrow code of ethics. 
fie Earth, h ecome at home in so foreign a world as the China of The 
fear 8 to buti Pras be able to share the universal human problem of a man 
that Death, a d a life of his own, marry, and establish a family. If he is to 
tion the probl. a Salesman with understanding, he must be brought to feel 
of his so ems of an aging salesman facing loss of a job, loss of the affec- 
ns, and loss of his own self-respect are those which touch him, too. 


er’s role is of major importance in the s 
books he selects to teach, the knowledge, wisdom, tolerance, and 


Prings to the teaching of these books and his patience and skill in 
determine primarily 
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i se 
ing li i dents has an unerring sen 
ho can bring literature to life for stu i 
= ne at which the Sord of the student touches the world a par 
ote se story, or poem. The chapters which follow a e ee oa 
accomplishing this important meeting of experience in the study 


literary types. 
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The most influential books, and the truest in their influence, 
are works of fiction. They do not pin the reader to a 
merer | () dogma, which he must afterwards discover to be inexact; 
they do not teach him a lesson, which he must afterwards 
unlearn. They repeat, they rearrange, they clarify the 
lessons of life; they disengage us from ourselves, they 
constrain us to the acquaintance of others; and they show 
us the web of experience, not as we can see it for our- 


selves, but with a singular change—that monstrous, con- 


suming ego of ours being, for the nonce, struck out. 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 1 


The art of fiction 


Fiction : 
vio in the literature program 

Nellis 

oat “encher, trying to introduce their students to the great nineteenth- 
Seemin novels beloved of earlier generations, are often disturbed at the 
evidens os difference of today’s youth to the classics. There is considerable 
Sloquent] e show that Tess of the @Urbervilles and Jane Eyre can speak as 
ers a *o this generation as to the last. Unless young people become read- 
Sion ver, social activities and the ever-present entertainment offered by 
, ne offer strong competition to the development of interest in reading. 
S that he Portant reason for student indifference to great pieces of fiction 
logra i process of technical analysis or preoccupation with historical or 
he wor ical details has frequently become a substitute for experience with 
family’s s elr. Hamlin Garland’s “Under the Lion’s Paw,” the story of a 
failures ruggle for existence against the bitter experiences of drought, crop 


> 


teley; 


5 Piai an unjust landowner, has been treated in the classroom merely 
s din ade of “local color”; the poignant dilemma of the Jewish families in 
Am i Diary of a Young Girl has been presented as a lesson on fas- 


fo er : 5e : 
j clima many; stories whose characters elicit strong reactions are dissected 


a X, the use of foreshadowing, or a chapter-by-chapter outline of plot. 
Ook, 

Sone ks Whi m 

Cribnep, ng Have Influenced Me,” Essays of Travel, and in the Art of Writing, Charles 


5, New York, 1923, pp. 317-318. 
239 
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r riter’s craft, 

We can and should help students to gain insight into st Neamt, 
but the secondary student is not yet ready to do cigs = . ae te 
come a reader with ample experience of many books before ‘. i analysis of 
a course in the “New Criticism.” In focusing primarily on a : na 
form, on history or biographical backgrounds, or on the pre ord pa ho i 
imagery, and structure, the teacher risks alienating the studen naa woul 
man elements of fiction, and often leads him to believe that mo isi 
presents insuperable difficulties. Ninth graders have been sent sym 


iderable 
in Moby-Dick, a novel with which many college students have consider: 
difficulty. Much reading of fiction in the 


the periphery of the work rather than b 
experience, and life. 


classroom proceeds by cee 
y acknowledging that it involves peop 


Program into practice 


During each school year most teachers 
some works of fiction—both novels and s 
closely and discuss together. This part o 
intensive reading—requires that the tea 
class and consider what literary experi 


n rogram 
will include in the English prog" 


J] reac 
hort stories—which students will alle 


č 
f the literature program—often f the 


paraa 
cher understand the capabilities 
ences students are ready for. 


Selecting the novel 


s ces 
ticularly at the junior high school level) seldom appeals to boys. D ais 
in ability and interest in a class can vary enormously. Teachers employ nae the 
stratagems in order to adapt selection to ability and interest and yet i boys 
profitable close examination and discussion of pieces read in common thes’s 
may read one novel and the girls another, learning much from mile ead- 
discussion. The class may be divided into i j 
Ing one novel, and all t 


hic 
; Thing a common theme on W 
cussion centers. Often, i 


reading certain selections in common, 
The novel chosen 


con 
should be a good one—one which deals with on out- 
cerns of maturing adolescents, The problems of Silas Marner, a yolun, are 
cast from society or those of Ivanhoe, a twelfth-century English knig ester 
remote from the compelling concerns of most young people. Those © urbe 
Prynne, of Maggie Tulliver in The Mill on the Floss, of Tess of the diat® 
villes, and of Willa Cather’s Antonia are, on the other hand, real, im artisti° 
and meaningful. The books in which these characters appear deal in > en; 
and adult way with the problems of relations between real men an pich 
moreover, they do not disregard love and passion—the subjects ahoo gsf 
boys and girls at this age urgentl: 


à : e. 
y seek information in cheap literatu” 
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novels often show the young the difference between glamorized, lurid sex of 
vie kind purveyed by some of the pulp magazines and books that deal honestly 
with the problems of real men and women. 

When such novels as A Tale of Two Cities, Ivanhoe, Silas Marner, and 
other traditional choices are required by the course of study, the teacher needs 
9 think through the same problems of introduction that he faces with any 
plece of literature: how can the student be made to feel that the life in the 
novel touches his own at important points and how can he be shown that his 
reading of the novel will contribute to his understanding of the world and 
ster If the teacher cannot help him answer these questions positively, it is 
are lea the syllabus should be changed. A good many recipe ie 4 
ers th isted in courses of study not because of any real convictions of teac! : 
inerti at they are the best choice for the grade level, but simply because 0 

2 or delay in revising an outdated curriculum guide. 
oun ene reading. The nature of the class, its previous experience with 
With A Rae maturity with which it reads, the dependence or independence 
of tin: ich its members can work, all are matters which will govern the — 

0. es spent and the nature and depth of the reading they will be i 7 to 
teacher weeks is usually far too long for concentrated study of a novel. eae 
Teadin S think that between five to ten days is ample time for discussion oe 
all ab 8: Some very complex novels may take three weeks. We can never — 
Stu Out any novel; some things have to be reserved for later reading “i 

a OF another piece of literature. If we do one novel in two weeks, we wi 
7 pas to read three in the six weeks often allotted to ~~ paa , 
si Some classes, a major problem is to get students to read the novel as- 
Ta ‘ditionally, Sordi vet sae have been aemper: We gee 
reatened, ap by giving daily or weekly quizzes, we = — J 

ch resista and still some students will not—or cannot—read. \ x 

men is a problem, the assigned novel will be found far — = 
Teadin Tests of today’s boys and girls; often, too, it will be far a : eir 
Others yp Prehension, Some students can finish the book in t = ap 
Capabiliti l not have finished by the end of weeks of reading. In i ing e 
time, 9S of the class, the teacher will have to decide how to handle reading 


adhar e teachers assign the reading of a novel two weeks to one month r 
anning advising students of the date the reading should be completed = 

the Tea 8 with them how best to finish it. Fast readers may be told to put o 
adviseq mg so that the book may be fresh in their minds. Slow readers will be 
the reader Start at once. Questions to keep in mind while reading help focus 
the a “tS mind on important points. The necessity of finishing the book on 
read, a due is emphasized. Students cannot discuss what they have not 
to revien ents may be encouraged to give a book one quick reading and then 
fp h i. ìt slowly for more intensive study. Some teachers suggest a plan 
nga student keep track of the chapter-by-chapter progress of reading 
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iT reading 
f the members in the class.? The thing to be avoided is the snail open the 
a da ter a day or a minimal number of pages. yrsa C the elbow- 
ets of the book as a whole will necessarily avoid = book, whic 
pie and nagging pressure to read chapters and pieces o 
often distorts the reader’s view of the whole work. 


J demands 
Introducing the novel. Getting the class ready to read em paar assigne 
that the teacher engage the interest of the class in reading i ] for them. Too 
and indicate how the reading may be profitable and ae: u awed out an 
often the only introduction students get is having the books p 
twenty-five pages assigned for Monday. ; e curiosity abou 
In many classes the teacher's best stratagem is to arouse 


; students. He may 
the book by reading the first few pages or chapters with the Soe T 
also allow them time to begin reading in class and, thereby, get 
into the book. 


hag about 
Allowing the first few students who finish to talk with he a few 
the book often sets the pace for the rest of the class. Study guide help rea” 
well-chosen questions for each chapter or for the whole book, may 
ers to focus on important aspects of the novel. ide for 2? 
Sample questions such as these may be used as a study gui 
such as Conrad’s Heart of Darkness: 


ovel 


1. In his novel, H 


> 


angasta all 
eart of Darkness, Conrad makes many refer me are they 
work’s title. How many can you find and explain? In what contex 
used, and to what do they refer? t? How ae 
2. Why does Conrad begin the novel on the Thames at sunse mans com 
you explain th €s to the history of the Thames? To the Ro mar 
ing up the Thames as 


een 
marauders? What are the parallels betw 
colonizers and the British in Africa? 


do 
»o What 

3. What do you think Conrad refers to by the word “darkness es 
you think he means by it? pich 

For students who have difficulty with the novel, some sessions * siting 
the teacher helps them to clarify ‘portant details may be helpful sta 
of brief paragraphs—not quizzes 
the setting, 


is need 
y discussion about historical and social setting 
if students are to underst: 

Cry, 


arne’? jpt 
and Ivanh, :0 Cities, Silas f 58 
the Beloved Göunt oe, A Tale of Two Ci 


* Walter Loban et al., T 
New York, 1961, P- 304, 
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Antoine, the heaths of Dorset, or nineteenth-century London is not for most 
secondary students. We need not feel guilty if we rush them over the heath 
to the spot where things begin to happen. The heath will stay there until we 
get back to it. The human dilemma in the novel is the first point of contact. 
Some kind of psychological bridge is needed between the experience of the 
student in the classroom and the experience of life in the novel he reads. 
We may also ask young people to speculate about a central event in the 
rong One ninth-grade teacher of reluctant readers asked the class—largely 
°ys—whether they thought it would be possible for an elderly man to go 
a alone in a boat on the ocean and bring back a large fish. They thought it 
as impossible and eagerly read Hemingway’s The Old Man and the Sea to 
Sa out whether they were right. Older students may be asked whether a 
(Hanne? such as that of Clym Yeobright and Eustacia Vye could work out 
ptt) s The Return of the Native), whether a poor boy who inherited a sum of 
ä ney might change ( Dickens’ Great Expectations), or what might happen to 
P family when the father finds a very valuable object (Steinbeck’s The 
Stic h The questions must obviously not detract from the suspense of the 
in z put they may be used to point up the conflict and start students wonder- 
§ how the story works out. 


Reading with comprehension 


of ian people need many experiences in discussing the various aspects 
hension Te before they are ready to read a whole masterpiece with nne 
Series of or most of them, skill in reading fiction develops slowly, n h a 
cI lirate S with works of increasing difficulty. In a sense, good teaching 
nsion ss presents students with a “spiral curriculum in oe sonipes: 
as det T aspect of fiction may be discussed at varying levels of complexity 
trated; s look at short stories and novels in which these aspects are illus- 
and theme 3E plot, characterization, point of view, symbolism, irony, 
Will gain ia the student's ability to deal with abstract concepts grows, he 
Und Skill in reading with understanding. eels 
Xtitemenn ne clues to time and place. The young reader, longing for 
Whig) fe and action in his reading, often skips or ignores descriptive os 
° see the set the tone or mood of the novel or short story. He must be helpe 
© function of description in the novel and enabled to read quickly 


and 
pe i . s y . 
caning Y the clues to time and place which will make the w hole piece 


For 


Rsape 
Cripti 


the junior high school reader, it is fairly easy to perceive through the 
and 


fies = the Van Tassel farm, with its suggestions of ripeness, et 
Crane Perity, that it is a mouth-watering objective for the lanky Icha o 

epy m £ Woos the fair Katrina Irving is a master of description. The 

Mustra age shown in the first few pages of “Rip Van Winkle” offers another 

The 3 ot setting which underscores the theme of the short story. PA 
Parker may help senior high school students understand setting 1 
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many ways. Sometimes he needs to read the first ba ea pages oe 
The Return of the Native with a bright class in order to help a pniu 
intricately the heath is bound up with the motivation of the charac “eae 
with the events in the story. Few, except very good readers, can a aia 
why Hardy takes so long to get at matters of interest, and many rese 
they consider his dawdling over the story. TT 
Some classes decide, although somewhat reluctantly at times, po 
description of the heath is essential to the mood, atmosphere, and nny Pe 
tion in the novel, indeed, to everything that happens in it. They may r i ire 
to list the incidents which are somehow related to life on the heath: t F 
Clym’s furze cutting, Mrs. Yeobright’s death, the reddleman’s er ast 
goings. Skillful questioning by the teacher may elicit the _! ae 
not only is incident firmly tied to place, but the characters are what a a i 
because of the heath: Eustacia, torn with desire to get away to the glan 


j sople; 
Budmouth; Clem, bound to it by ties of sympathy and concern for its peor 
Thomasin, who accep 


ts it as her natural background, ıse may 
Dickens’ masterly use of fog in the opening chapters of Bleak How which 
provide for older readers insight into a physical setting and atmosphere novel. 
become symbolic of the people, events, moods, and attitudes in the char- 
through London and Lincolnshire, en are; 
from seeing themselves or others as they T°% and 
ead hand of the law, the decadent aristocrat) i : 
y few who cannot break away from its suffoca 


eading 
askin 
tting S 
ap”, 
Shirl > « f Babylon,” Clark’s “The Portable Phone her 
ir ey Jackson's “The Lottery,” and Poe’s “The Fall of the House © a sked 
this kind i ts may 
to ohserve the mood os ind of exercise, Older studen 


a 
> or Forstey’s “ 


” must take place in some lop © L 
: understanding plot. In our zeal to deve s a 


perceptive readers, 


It is useful for stude: p foti ds 
nt ; iation O p 

Pukoaeti many ni a her See that this level of approdato E ter emin s 

us that the story goes back to hie e one EM. : 


. C! ò 
AE p $ - agya audien gon 
an audience of shock-h prehistorie times; “the primitive h with ° 


l eads, igue a 
tending against the nites § round the campfire, fatigu p ense 


0 
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We are all like Scheherazade’s husband, in that we want to know what hap- 
pens next.” 3 The story as a series of events arranged in a time sequence is 
different, Forster holds, from the plot, which deals with events interpreted 
and with human motivation. “ ‘The king died and then the queen dieď is a 
story. ‘The king died and then the queen died of grief is a plot” * 

, To stay at the level of plot is satisfying. Many readers never get beyond 
this kind of reading, and it serves an important purpose. Unless what happens 
e lean the reader cannot go on to ask why these things happen, why they 
aa in this particular order, and what their significance is. In many great 
is is Sy the happenings are of central importance, and the power of the action 
enn major achievement of the writer. The whale hunt of Moby-Dick, the 
ees ee of Magwitch or the death of Miss Havisham in Great Expectations, 
of whi aljean’s rescue of Marius in Les Misérables—these things are the stuff 
stip ich novels were, and sometimes still are, made. Today’s students, how- 
ing aeons in general, become accustomed to novels in which literally noth- 
ieee except in the minds of the characters; novels in which the daily 
eae be living are the only events as in Joyce or Proust. Until we can ap- 
ing i books as these, we are like Forster s shock-headed caveman gap- 
ation hat next?” If we would appreciate the subtleties of character and situ- 
levelg we must, as he says, come out of the cave and learn to read at many 

s of understanding. 
the ps questioning about the novel or short story should establish whether 
mn have read enough to find out what happens, whether they really 
events, The happens, and whether they understand the relationships between 
Stu ents ria the first and elementary level of questioning is the factual level. 
wo Cities W been known to be confused over what happens we sng gf 
over oai hat does all the business about the mysterious traveling To 3 
Is Jerry = mean? What does Tellson’s bank have to do with the story? X cd 
Ever rises ab why does he resent it? In many classes discussion 0} 
$ stian ove the level of “what happened? i 
Questio as possible, students must be led beyond questio 


ns ce, iie : e 
i why, involving character motivation. For young s 
gs of discussion must be 


ns of “what” to 


tkin 
rooted On a study of a complex art, the beginnin 


in £ 
fact—partly because all interpretation rests on t 


derstand the verbal symbols 
ce when, after carrying on 
find that students do not 


a 
they et check to find out whether they un! 
h lecture read. Many teachers are thrown off balan 
ave an aie, the symbolism in a great novel, they 
As p mentary notion of the factual level of the book. 


` the student begins to deal with more complex books, particularly those 


a 

M 
4 + Fo i 
opt? Hl, Aspects of the Novel, Harcourt, Brace & World, Inc., New York, 1927, pp 


bi 
2. bay 
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in modern literature, he will find that events do not occur in an orderly time 
sequence. By the time he is a twelfth grader and from then on into adult life, 
if he is to read as mature readers do, he will deal with plots as difficult to fol- 
low as those of Conrad’s Lord Jim or Faulkner’s Intruder in the Dust, in which 
the novel shifts backward and forward in time. The development of a critical 
point of view about the perennial happy ending demanded by many high 
school students, and about the stereotyped plot, may be assisted by study of 
some of the plot summary exercises which teachers have used." 


Understanding point of view. The concept of the point of view from 
which a story is told is a significant part of understanding the writer’s craft. 
Students recognize this artistic device but dimly, and it frequently confuses 
them. The literary critic who thought that too many martinis had been re- 
sponsible for his confusion in reading Faulkner's The Sound and the Fury did 
not realize that the narrative is told by an idiot and the happenings are seen 
through the limited intelligence of the narrator. r 

In fiction it is difficult for immature readers to get accustomed to the ase 
ous points of view a writer may assume in telling his story. Junior high pn 
readers often object to the “I” who tells his own story, as in Jane Eyre, Davi 
Copperfield, and Treasure Island; they may prefer the less demanding ap- 
proach of the omniscient author who tells us carefully about the characters; 
and often leads us to know what we are supposed to think about them. Im- 
mature readers tend to confuse the first person narrator with the author. It is 
difficult to get them to understand that Dickens did not necessarily himself 
undergo all that he recounts of David Copperfield’s adventures, and that the 
madman who narrates “The Tell-tale Heart” is not Poe himself. (How many 
igh school with the conviction that Poe was as mad as 


on them, chides them, o 
aside the acters on his sta 
she is a lightheaded senti 
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— ae story of The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn. Most junior high 
oie pes can see that what we know of Huck’s education, attitudes, 
a% =i Areas traits we learn because it is he who tells us the story; 
thash igh his consciousness that we see the feud of the Grangerfords and 
hepherdsons and the shabby dealings of the King and the Duke. 
Pe a students may observe how Wuthering Heights employs intricate de- 
Ma point of view. Mr. Lockwood tells the story, but information about 
ie appened before his arrival at Wuthering Heights is filled in during his 
enient illness by the Earnshaw nurse, Nelly Dean. 
mene cag e Readers can be led to see that character is 
of “the gre ronga action. Becky Sharp’s immortal gesture of hurling the works 
B Le at lexicographer” out of the carriage as she leaves boarding school 
Featherhend ia flash a penetrating glimpse of her character; Mrs. Bennet’s 
Eyres re aded reaction to Lydia’s elopement in Pride and Prejudice and Jane 
E S of Rochester show us what these people are. 

i ena like real people, also reveal themselves through what they say. 
Nese dite tae a plays a practical joke on the faithful Jim, leading him to be- 
a dream, Ji as Fear that Huck was drowned had its roots in nothing more than 
Peis na ka s dignified rebuke to the boy who tried to fool ole Jim wid a lie” 
as later H ogien the affection and loyalty of the Negro for the white boy, 

What i s humbling himself to Jim in apology reveals Huck. 

usion for Characters say about other characters is a primary source of con- 
noton tiia literal-minded young readers. Thus even college freshmen are 
Practica] act aan when the barber in Lardner’s “Haircut” describes the cruel 
the story i T Jim, as “a card. Students often attempt to make the facts of 
Picture of ji aat description, failing to realize that Lardner carefully builds a 
to others, m’s actions that shows the sorrow his thoughtless clowning brings 
ees characters are revealed as the omniscient author allows us to 
oe through his eyes. As he comments, we learn what they are like. 
thoughts : " ers are also illuminated through the interior monologue (the 
irginia eo through their minds). We cannot read Joyce, F aulkner, or 
S early as “. f without understanding this stream-of-consciousness technique. 
With mode e seventh or eighth grade students may prepare for the encounter 
Me” oun tris by reading Michael Fessier’s “That’s What Happened to 
in the bo bs erstanding that the brave deeds and physical feats happen only 
ys fantasy. Thurber’s “The Secret Life of Walter Mitty” also provides 


obse: 


or iea of person is this character?” “Why does he behave like this?” 
automatica] 5 ‘4 say this?” are all questions the mature reader must ask himself 
Urface err abont any work of fiction. Students can be taught to look behind 
ish teachers i or words to gain real insight into character. Even mature Eng- 

have been known to reject The Catcher in the Rye, with its power- 


al 
ici s : 
Picture of adolescence, because they have misunderstood the main charac- 
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ter. They denounce him for using “bad words,” failing to see beneath his hostile 
behavior the troubled, sensitive adolescent, tender to all hurt things, who wants 
to be a “catcher in the rye”—a protector of innocent young children in danger 
from the evils of the world. 

Many short stories provide good opportunities for youngsters to read for 
practice in interpreting character. Junior high school readers may read Marjorie 
Kinnan Rawlings’ “A Mother in Mannville” to discuss why the orphan boy 
Jerry lies about having a mother; they may talk about the relationship of the 
two brothers in Irwin Shaw’s “Strawberry Ice Cream Soda,” and of father and 
son in Sarah Aldington’s “Clodhopper.” At the senior high school level, stories 
like Steinbeck’s “The Leader of the People,” Katherine Mansfield’s “Miss Brill 
and “The Doll’s House,” Lewis’ “Young Man Axelbrod,” and Willa Cather’s 
“Paul’s Case” provide good opportunities for discussion of character. 

Interpreting figurative language and symbolism. Many students are 
accustomed to thinking that figurative language is something one learns in the 
study of poetry. Few can understand it well when it occurs in prose, and the 


tendency to read all prose literally is one of the chief limitations of poor 
readers.® 


No reader can rea 
Great books are signifi 
satisfaction and richn 


enny at finding himself drawn into a deep discussion 5 
pi i just a sto’ 
about fishing.” and the Sea: “But I thought it was jus 


s dying with pty sense the impact of brilliant symbolic images’ 
Per Hansa’s dying with his back to the eased and his fone to the West 17 
of the black plow, silhouetted against = , 
ed sun in My Antonia, or, in the same W° 


o 
maternal Antonia and her children bursting out 
Burden, 


° See also the discussions of interpreting figurative language in Chaps, 3 and 11. 
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Teaching about style. Style is another elusive quality of literature which 
it is difficult to teach the young to recognize. Adults, too, usually know whether 
or not they think a book well written, but they are seldom articulate about 
what makes it so. 

Much oral reading by the teacher or listening to passages read on records 
can help the young ear become trained to recognize the subtle rhythms and 
cadences of prose. Some sessions of classroom discussion should be given over 
throughout the high school years to readings in which young people read out 
loud passages from books they have liked and think are particularly well writ- 
ten. During the junior high school years, little real analysis of style will take 
place, but the teacher will approach the subject of style inductively by asking 
Students to observe certain details as they read, and to bring examples from 
their reading to the class. Some assignments such as those at the end of the 
chapter may help young people begin to develop the awareness of the writer’s 
craft which leads to an appreciation of style. 

Discussing theme in the novel. We often tend to forget in our teaching 
how highly abstract is the theme of a great book. Even at the college level, 

ing to compress the main idea of a great novel or short story or play into a 
Statement of theme is one of the most difficult things an English teacher teaches 
Is students to do. 

Is is fruitless for the teacher of English to expect students to express the 
theme of a complex book that taxes the judgment of competent critical minds. 
He must expect that during the high school years probably no student will be 
able to formulate a statement which coincides with that of a good critic. We 
Would do well to remember that most adult readers do not consciously state 
the theme of every book, short story, or play they read. It is enough that high 
Schoo] students think seriously about the purpose of the novelist, and under- 
Stand what he is trying to say. They should understand that what the artist 
“ays through the medium of language is a thing quite different from plot, from 
wiit happens to his characters, and from the ending of the book. During dis- 
“ussions, the skillful teacher will provide many experiences and activities which 
AY prod students to search deeper into the author's purpose and urge them to 

"Y to state the theme of a book being read. : Si 
r Students must come to understand that every serious writer of Pe as 
ema view of life and of people, and that the writer selects pe c e 
W ne and incidents as a dramatic means of making a statement a p fa 
T "ld in which we live. His work contains direct or implied ee o; > = 
Sat human beings, society, or mankind. It is this central idea, t = pe ae 

aay life or about people, which is the theme of a work of art. 5 = | 
ent too, that much popular fiction, written solely for purposes of en 

t, does not have such a controlling purpose or theme. 


Often a and more perceptive attempts to pu 
Gina the author himself states his theme, some 
menting directly himself or else through the mouths o 
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ters. Hardy tells us frequently in The Return of the Native that the “need 
man is a matter of indifference to the universe. Other novels of Hardy’s sta 
the same theme, and students may find it restated in many of his poems, sete 
them, “Hap,” “The Subalterns,” and “The Convergence of the Twain. E 4 ie 
suggests that the theme of The Bridge of San Luis Rey is an aee He by 
question with which the book begins: “Either we live by accident an aa 
accident, or we live by plan and die by plan.” His answer: “There is a a 
of the living and a land of the dead, and the bridge is love, the only survival, 
the only meaning. . . .”7 

Sie dete Fen think that a topical statement is a statement of theme. For 


cae th,” 
them, the comment, “A picture of post-Civil War reconstruction in the Sou 
states the theme of Gone with t 


blurb, or the advertisin 
the book is about—is q 
tag a theme, despite t 
concept. De Maupass 
not to live beyond o 
school students. De 


j i el 
he ı - gin to learn at an early age that it is possible, as ye g 
as satisfying, for him to understand what the author is trying to say att 
nificant work of fiction; 


Jin 
however, until he has had more experience in reading 
he will not be able to state the theme of a complex work. 


Evaluation 


i , p sp 
Some brief questions the teacher may ask to gain an idea of the student's 8"° i 
of plot or character a 


re the following: 


ae Wilder, The Bridge of San Luis Rey, Grosset & Dunlap, Inc., New York, 1927, P 
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List the four or five most important happenings in the book (or short 
story) in the order of their occurrence. 

List three adjectives which might describe the character of —_______ in 
the story and explain each in one sentence. 

Identify key characters in the novel or short story by indicating their im- 
portance to the story in a single sentence. 

Explain in one or two sentences what key symbols in the novel stand for: 
Hester’s scarlet letter, Queequeg’s coffin, the spilled wine in A Tale of Two 
Cities, the “granite outcroppings” of Ethan Frome, Kino’s pearl, in The Pearl. 

Junior high school readers, or those who still read at a literal level, may be 
asked simpler questions about plot and character, multiple-choice or short- 
ahswer questions about events, the meanings of key words in the story, or the 
actions of the characters. 

For readers of average ability and better, open-book questions may serve 
as good test questions after the study of a novel. They may be asked to trace 
t ough the book the development of a character, or the steps leading to an 
important climax or decision. The teacher may ask them to look back through 
the novel for instances of character change. They may, for example, chart the 
Steps from Kino’s finding the pearl to the ending of the book in which the baby 
dies and Kino throws the pearl into the sea; or they may chart the steps in the 
Struggle of the old man to land the fish in The Old Man and the Sea. 

Essay questions such as those suggested at the end of Chapters 9 and 15, 
and those suggested by the CEEB Commission on the English Curriculum for 
tig End-of-Year Examinations in English, or for the Advanced Placement ex- 
aminations, provide excellent samples of questions which may measure a stu- 
dent’s breadth and depth of reading, his understanding of a complex novel, and 
of figurative and symbolic meanings. Edward Gordon has suggested five differ- 
ent levels of testing: (1) to remember a fact, (2) to provide a generalization 
Someone else has made, (3) to make one’s own generalization, (4) to general- 
a from the book to its application in life, and (5) to carry over the generaliza- 
ton into one’s own behavior.’ At least three levels are commonly used in essay 
testing, Students may be asked to remember facts from the books they have 
a What difficulties did the characters encounter, what did they do about 

hem, what did X do when . . . ; or to offer interpretations of behavior and 
Character: why did Hustacia fail to answer the door when Mrs. Yeobright 
necked? Why was Beret unable to adjust to her environment? What three 
Ways of dealing with sin and guilt does Hawthorne show in The Scarlet Letter? 
: ‘ey may be asked to select the incidents and details in Silas wen: which 
i bic Silas’ isolation from his fellow men, to discuss its causes, oF the ‘ways 
* Which he was brought back into communication with men. They may or 808 
- canes view of courage in The Red Badge of Courage and show how he illus- 

ates the various aspects of courage or the lack of it. 


4 
Edwa , ssp vol, 44, September, 
195; gard J. Gordon, “Levels of Teaching and Testing, English Journal, vo p 


5, Pp. 330-349 
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r re able to 

The third level, the critical level, is one which some n Poons 
handle with intelligence. Here, the student may be asked x a se lend] i: nist 

hole and to make some critical observations about it. red to explore 
aw ake si .) They may be asked 
parable to Gordon’s third and fourth levels ) y cai physical, 
several of the layers of meaning in Conrad’s theme o P = what he says 
the intellectual, the psychological, and the moral—to x tie felons Shat hé 
about human beings and society at each of these levels, and toe i i pone 
says about them in Heart of Darkness as a whole. A SS coral pieces 
ble difficulty may ask students to notice similarities in theme : aon eel 
of literature. The question may be put this way: the central c = edule would 
of several short stories we have read learns something about T a pea ner 
which disillusions him. What is his discovery, and what is the =e “My 
through which he learns it? (Faulkner’s “Barn Burning,” Heming 
Old Man” and “The Killers,” and Joyce’s “Araby.”) 


P ; rovided 
Further examples of essay questions and testing techniques are p 


: ities to 
in Chapters 9 and 16. Essay tests give students important opportun 


ion, their 
z : n, 
demonstrate their command of a subject, their reading ee judg- 
observation of detail, and their ability to think critically and make sou 
ments about the literature they read. Teac 


e 
hers will probably want to supp 

ment the kinds of tests and questions suggested here with some of the sta iher 

ized tests available in order to measure their students against those in 

parts of the country throu 


of these are suggested in C 

The teacher of fictio 
women, to their stru 
for love, fame, or h 
interaction, their 


p him reading, 
y different cultu. 


for answers to problems he recogni 


An approach to a novel: a student unit 


ders: 
The study unit which follows is a plan for teaching a novel to twelfth gr a 
developed by a student at the Har 
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Cry, the Beloved Country: A Study Unit® 


This paper is a plan for a unit of work centering on Alan Paton’s Cry, the Beloved 
Country and bringing in relevant material from Africa. The work is planned for seniors in 
the college preparatory curriculum or for a very capable group of juniors. . . - 

i | think that the whole class would enjoy the story about the destruction of a way of 
ife, concerning a Zulu minister who tries to save his sister and his son from the evils of 
modern city life, but who fails in both attempts. . . . In telling the story, Paton has drawn 
age og uate white against black, the rise of the modern city against the de- 
tate a the land, and the ruthlessness of commercialism against the close bonds of 
orden f ere = many ideas for discussion here, for the situation in Africa has parallels 
PA ia Patan also shows aha wisdom can grow from sorrow and hope from 
aid wer = ‘or the minister returns to his home with an understanding of himself which he 
ve before, and he has also formed a lasting friendship with the white man 
who lives near his village. 
ie pele tei eganing chapters set up the basic contrasts in the book, and also introduce 
espina o the most important features of Patons literary method. If the student reads 
mani a — and thinks about what is being done in them, he will be able to 
ideas in them develop throughout the book and also gain a sense of Paton's 
organization. 
Some of the questions which should be considered first are: 


Bai ns Pa is Paton trying to do in the first chapter? He describes the veld, certainly, 
lies = more than set the scene. Students should consider haw much of an impact 
tuting a ion has ae them. It would be a good idea to read this chapter aloud, substi- 
ates an impersonal ener for Paton’s you” and omitting Paton’s imperatives. For Paton 
isan sid personal picture of the land, and the reader is involved in this description 
nt that he does not at first realize. 
MRa class should also consider why Paton writ 
iia sae es for, it no longer keeps men, guards men, cares for men. . 
chapters 7 me young neo and the girls are away” (pp. 3—4). Students who have read the 
Kimate drip will connect this statement with the conversation between Stephen 
"When $ his wife in the next chapter: ‘He is in Johannesburg,” she said wearily: 
class mi Pap go to Johannesburg, they do not come back” ‘ (p. 8). At this point the 
Ses how ti look at the way in which the city is treated throughout these chapters and 
and find contrast between city and land is built up, as Kumalo leaves his home to go 
is sister and son. 
of g tae might lead into a discussion of Paton’s method of characterization. What kind 
with his et is Stephen Kumalo? You learn about his gentleness through his conversations 
wife and with the small child who brings him the letter. You also learn a great 


deal A 
who about him by seeing him in contrast to Johannesburg. He is a simple, humble man 
i ily duped by a member of his own 


le of what the city can do to 
I to the blacks.) It should 
malo’s own character. Stephen is 


es of the land: “It is not kept, or 
. the men 


so be not 

asicall noticed that Paton brings out a dualism in Ku 

impressi a humble man, but he cannot resist giving th 
on that he is a man of the world, who makes frequent trips 


` 
B 
Y Barb at 
ara Zahner, reprinted from The English Leaflet, April, 1955, by permission. 
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oe in which 
i b to this kind of dishonesty throughout the book. This is one bf Sheen 
renga that Kumalo is a human being, not a cardboard character, ae, 
ne no issue in this book is clearly black or white, good or bad; all a c E 
4. Some discussion of Paton’s language should also tie in here. W me: ee 
terms, what does he do besides give the reader a taste of the way a 


i hich describes 
these terms integrated with the book? The class might look at the passage w 
Stephen's journey into the city. 


5 he suits 

5. Paton’s prose style should also be considered. He has a varied ota ee 

his method to the scene which he is creating and to the idea which ha -a ofthe int 

in that scene. In many cases, his writing is very biblical. This is especially di conidial 
chapter, where he uses long sentences, made up of many short phrases, a 


. tion 
3 in connec 
many conjunctions. It would be a good idea to read the Twenty-third Psalm 
with this chapter and see how similar the two pieces of writing are. 


6. Paton also changes tenses in tellin 
tense, but he is apt to switch to the pr 
scene, as in descripion of Kumalo’s arriv. 


ive is in the past 

g the story. Most of the narrative is 5 t ar 
n 

esent to create an instantaneous feeling 

al in Johannesburg. 


+ + + Class discussion should bring out such Points as: 


” have to in- 
1. Stephen’s search for Absalom. In how many different places did he 
quire for him? With each new step in 


is built uP- 
the search the suspense of the story is 


ho 
alo, W 
between Stephen and his brother John Kum iat 


Another contrast is brought in here, 


P x . ont racial s 
has lost all sense of humanity since he came to the city and is exploiting the 
tion to gain Power, 


2. Stephen's temporary 
him to find Absalom, should 
intensity of the search, 


these two men who are 


i ing 
i i is helpin 
falling-out with Msimangu, the native priest who ie, fie 
+. Paton gives a slight relie onal 
ow the search weighs on the ne 
-tempered. . . , 


would be interesting to see wheth 


ion 
M nnectio! 

an er the class feels that there is any co! 
between the search for Absalom and the sh 


fee 
Coting of Arthur Jarvis, and whether es 
that the story is reaching a turning point. Paton gives no specific signs that the aks day's 
are connected, but th ing follows so closely on the end of — it is 
search, and the news so fully, leads one to think t 
going to have major importance in the story, 


5. These five chapters end ona 
Paragraph “Cry, 
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development between Stephen‘s meeting and eventual reconciliation with Absalom, and 
James Jarvis’ gradual acceptance of his son Arthur's support of the natives. James Jarvis’ 
change in attitude is one of the most interesting parts of the book. Because he reads 
through his dead son’s papers, he starts to look at the racial question in a new light. By 
the end of the book he has carried his son's philosophy into Ndotsheni, he has hired 
an agricultural expert to start building up the land, and he has given Stephen Kumalo 
the money for a new church. His new point of view and his friendship with Kumalo are 
the rewarding part of the book. 

Class discussions should not only trace the development of this friendship, but should 
also notice that it is achieved only because Stephen Kumalo’s son killed Jarvis’. There are 
many ways in which Paton illustrates the philosophy that hope comes through sorrow, but 
this is the chief one. The wisdom which both Kumalo and Jarvis have reached at the end 
of the book grows out of their suffering; it is their mutual suffering which unites them 
and which leads to hope for a better world. . . . Both Jarvis and Kumalo have a fuller 
understanding of the contrasts of which their worlds are composed, and can work to 
bridge the gap between the forces of destruction and creation. . . . 

There is a great deal of material, in addition to the outside reading, which should 
be brought into the discussion of Cry, the Beloved Country. If the students live in or near 
a city which has good museums, they should take advantage of them. A trip to the African 
section of the Museum of Natural History in New York is better than any kind of writing 
oF Introducing one to the country and its people. The Museum bulletins, as well as maga- 
zines such as Life and National Geographic, have frequent articles on Africa, which 
ahi be brought into class if they are available. The same efforts should be taken to 
visit an art museum or find reproductions of African art. There are also good movies on 
this country, 

l think that it is also important to bring in some discussion of contemporary life in 
merica, Living conditions in many parts of this country are not very different from those 
Johannesburg's Shantytown, and pictures might be brought in to illustrate this point. 
te American city has many of Johannesburg's evils. Juvenile delinquency grows in a 
'9 city under the same conditions of overcrowding and lack of equal opportunity for 


> Minori groups. | think that analogies might be drawn here between the attitude 
icles representing 


in 


towa 9 
rds minority groups in both countries; newspaper and magazine art 


oth the intolerant and unprejudiced points of view could be brought into class. 
There are two other short pieces of writing which should be read in class, to bring 
ly into the discussion. One is the biblical story of Absalom. The other is a Public 
‘hc, Pamphlet written by Paton in 1951, on South Africa Today. This gives a brief, 
i Prehensive treatment of all the problems in the novel and also contains illustrations. 

wona, portant to see how deeply a writer can be concerned with the eae i A 
evoluti arallels could be drawn here to the Romantic poets mince 4 fa oi 
empha, Kay and particularly to Shelley's activities as a writer of pamph Pi : mips 
Unless in at the same time that the author's point of view will not have a lasting 

'S writing is good. 
Son's ae the class is discussing Paton’s organization and style, 
book’ ae oe in the Stars, which is based on the book, could a 3 mec N 
for wa amatic structure comes out very strongly when it i$ compare to i ph a 
Of the ee has followed much the same pattern of organization. Ha has a A Š = 
themselyoo scenes almost intact. The class might like to dramatize aie he = 
a change S or present scenes from the play in a school assembly. If they or f 

* to stage the play, they might do a choral reading of two or three sections trom 


Varie 


parts of Maxwell Ander- 
o be brought in. The 
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i wn’s Body, if a 

the book. Students could listen to Parts of the recording Anca nes ber nse 

honograph is available, to see how effectively a choral reading with two o ee save 
p! 7 


ic which Kurt 
parts can be handled. They should also have a chance to hear the music 
Weill wrote for the play. 


Student activities and assignments 


; nented by 
The following sample assignments for the study of fiction may be pte ae 
other excellent teaching exercises drawn from such resources as the pistes in Papet- 
ing literature in the English Journal, Margaret Ryan’s Teaching the No 


; : urrent 
back (see bibliography), and the chapters on teaching literature pi cod si a 
methods textbooks Suggested as resources in the bibliography of this chap 
Chapter 17. 


. . . Students may be asked to write 
made from the book 


out? Changed? Why? 
author have anything 
- . » Students ma 


vie 
a comparison of a book withthe Siak 
or with the televised version. What is ape 
How do you account for the changes? Did the 
to do with the script? 


3 stories 
y discuss the inevitability of the endings in short s 
Jody have kept 
escaped death in The Bridges a 
Hemingway’s design) that Cathe 
+ + A few minutes of cla: 

Most vivid scenes they 
The teacher may contribui 
images or are they movin 
Hester on the scaffold a 
Woods with Di 
Crawley disco: 


ries: 
nding of the endings of P : 
t told what happens: Np look 
nto the woods. Faulkner says “He did žo infer 
at Faulkner expects us ken the 
in the story from the fact that the boy has bro a barns 
kin loyalty” to give warning that his father is about to burn at least 
he has allied himself with the forces of Jaw and justice. His father is a want 
symbolically, if not in reality, dead to him. In “The Killers,” students 


+ + Students m 
ing Heights, locati 
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written for lower grade levels, and comic-book versions with a real classic. 
The student’s own criticisms of these significant differences between ver- 
sions might be much more powerful antidotes to this kind of reading than 
any teacherish warnings against them. Immature students tend to equate 
books with movies: “I haven’t read the book, but I’ve seen the movie.” They 
consider any edition of a book—even the Classics Illustrated—equally as 
valuable as the original. 

. . . A fruitful experience for more mature senior high school students may 
be a comparison of short stories in magazines with those in anthologies of 
short stories collected for their literary value. Many paperback editions of 
short stories and the collections prepared for high school students can be 
made to serve this purpose well, either with older students or with bright 
students who are good readers.!° Major differences appear quickly in such a 
study. Attention can be drawn to differences in characterization (the em- 
phasis on physical attractiveness and dress in most magazine short stories, 
contrasted with the more selective descriptions in most stories by master 
short-story writers); the significance of the theme of the story (is it merely 
boy meets girl, or will girl marry boss, or does it have to do with serious 
social, psychological, or moral problems?) ; the character of the ending: most 
students can readily see the differences between much popular magazine 
fiction, emphasizing happy endings, and the kinds of endings that many 
serious short stories have. 

Analytical discussion of these differences demands insight; students are 
prone to generalize, or feel that they can easily tell a good short story from 
a mediocre one by one or two hallmarks. The exercise is valuable, however, 
in developing critical discrimination and could become more valuable if 
carried on from time to time with different materials: novels, plays, movies, 
poems. 

+ + . Ask students developing an awareness of style to recall a description 
of a person in a book they have read who seemed very real to them, a 
person they feel they could visualize vividly. Ask them to describe such a 
Person for the class, or, if they can find the book, to bring it to class and 
read the passage. Students enjoy Irving's description of Ichabod Crane, 
Dickens’ portraits of Uriah Heep, Betsy Trotwood, and Mr. Micawber, or 
Hardy’s portrait of Eustacia Vye. The student's awareness of the writer's 
difficulty in creating a convincing portrait may be sharpened as they try 
themselves to write a description of a person. 

+ . Other such sessions (and assignments) may focus on passages of de- 
Scription chosen for their beauty, their power, or their creation of atmos- 
Phere: the dance of the whooping cranes from The Yearling, the description 
of the Kentish marshes where Pip first meets Magwitch in Great Expecta- 
tions, a storm at sea from Conrad, or the “trying out” of the whale oil from 
Moby-Dick. 


10 

T Instance, Frank G. Jennings and Charles J. Calitri, Stories, Harcourt, Brace & wan 

teachi ew York, 1957, for which the guide bound in the Teacher’s Edition = srel e: 

Anthor® Suggestions, and Edwin H. Sauer and Howard Mumford Jones, Short Stories: 
BY for Secondary Schools, Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., New York, 1963. 
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» . . The author's skill with dialogue may provide interesting a 
material for a class session if students are given time to think about 
assignment and to bring samples to class. The writer's ear for the ae 
and variety of human speech can be discussed as students compare bi rte 
dialogue from Mark Twain, Dickens, Salinger, Hemingway, the sina > 
Steinbeck, Lewis, and other writers whose skill with dialogue is outstanding. 
- . . Similar discussions ma 
for other qualities: exciting 
Through these comparison: 
noticing how an author sel 


y arise out of comparisons of passages selegrd 
narrative, humor, moments of crisis and trage i 
S, young readers may become accustomed to 
ects and handles such incidents. f 
+ +. Junior high school students may be given a list of sentences, giosa 
and duplicated by the teacher, which can be analyzed for style. They i . 
be asked to see how the sentences would sound if they were rewritten a 
different order and what difference the changes would make. Manipura 
the sentences in different ways, changing order and sentence structure, 2 3 
substituting different words with similar meanings will raise important que 
tions of word choice and sentence and paragraph structure. 1! 


chool years, some time may be gv 
sentence analysi se of Hemingway, Faulkn ts 
cussions of how a writer g 
i and suggestive value of words, the use 
imagery, and the order length 
a significant ri 
called style, 


aft by Henry James, Wis 
important points for di 


ays explaining the novelist’ f included in Robert 
Scholes (ed.), A g elist’s craft are in 


d.)s 
Pproaches to the N, 13 ane . Buckler (€ 
Novels in the Making.14 The te Novel,’ and William E from 


their 


alogu®“ 
ini Passage of description, narrative, or di the 
Virginia Woolf has commented that the aide way to understan ke 
elements of what a novelist is doing is not to read. but to write; to ™ 


ishing 


Compan S š 
* Houghton Mifflin Co pary, San Francisco, 1961, 


mpany, Boston, 1961. 
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your own experiment with the dangers and difficulties of words. Recall. 
then, some event that has left a distinct impression on you—how at the 
corner of the street, perhaps, you passed two people talking.” 1° Reading 
sample passages (as suggested in these exercises) and then trying to write 
en like them may show the reader a good deal about the writer's 
craft. 


Warni A : 
arnings against too much analysis should not be forgotten. The suggestions 


h 

eh me aa which may be used, with different materials, over the six 
aies ake hool. Each year, the teacher may give students a sampling of these 
alwys ls reps the reading of short stories, plays, or novels, but they should 
each of E part of the work. If students could have such experience during 
critical skills - a in high school, they could make steady progress with the 
R : W F develop slowly. In these exercises, experience with literature 
tof aA hen thoughtful scrutiny of examples drawn from reading, leading, finally, 

udent’s forming his own generalizations about style. 
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What thou lovest well remains; 


CHAPTER The rest is dross 
What thou lovest well shall not be reft from thee 


What thou lovest well is thy true heritage . . - 
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Poetry 


, and fail t : again 
to know them better, © produce the desire to hear the words ag 


. aie’ 2S. 

One era u a p of poetry as delight are the poets there T 
oet, i 

gave sound abies at ee Dylan Thomas to a teacher of P sh 


za we! 
E try to understand him; just let wm over” 
Onally give such Bo sage 

expl ree answers to those who jona 
oP ee ae > its cognitive meaning at the expense of its a ond 
ec — à r overanalytically. MacLeish’s stricture that poems is 
and Frost’s Balise ties come a canon for much twentieth-century p° 

ntury battle with the “explainers” is well known. 


1 “Canto LXXXI,” Canto. pa 
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in re ee poetry at the secondary level seems to lie primarily 
fn tain vas the teacher who would bring students and poetry together 
tee tie Ta understand the students he teaches and be aware of their 
dent + ts, and emotions. His attention must be turned toward them con- 
enn age al than toward his own tastes, his own choices, and his own no- 
ee K what students should know. More than any other subject we teach, 
ie n 2 <3 study and appreciation of poetry cannot be forced. The teacher 
and is 4 content with slow growth. The teacher who understands boys 
delights vise , who knows their inner thoughts and feelings, knows what 
‘icevens — mee them, worries them, or amuses them, has invaluable 
teadet or selection of poetry which will have meaning for the young 
m a essential qualification for the teacher who would encourage 
ihe terth poetry in his students is an acquaintance with many poems. Only 
nee “4 who has read poetry widely and with understanding, appreciation, 
right a Toa know the right poem to introduce to the right child at the 
with the k he teacher whose mind is richly stored with lines of poetry and 
ETs. mae of poems of all kinds has the best chance of introducing 
We he magical moment when it will linger in the memory. 

dis Ta look at a few such moments in the classroom. In an eighth-grade 
ey ‘ae peeps sit in a circle reading each other poems they have chosen. 
eins ache ormally about what the poems have meant to them and the 
eyed bo y they have particularly enjoyed one or another. A young dark- 
to Yh 4 glows as a classmate reads T. A. Daly’s “Een Napoli.” A newcomer 
hae ei States, he has been until this time relatively silent and with- 
somewhat re The poem moves him to speech, and with a rush of accented, 
« roken English, he tries to tell the others about what he feels: 
“That's the way it looks in Naples, and that’s 
> Homesickness, pleasure, the 
awakens in him 
and because he 
o the 


A ji the way it is,” he says. 
need rig he feel about it now that we're here.’ 
are all tes T e with someone the deep feelings that the poem 

as told ak, eager face. The poem has touched him deeply, 
indivi dirat, at it meant to him, the others see what poems can do t 
High another classroom, a young student-teacher r 
the gir] man” to a group of ninth-grade girls, When he has finished, many of 
Emotion, i re in tears. Wisely, he refrains from comment and, after letting the 
situation impact be fully felt, talks with them informally about the dramatic 

e finds in the poem. Later, recounting his experience to his methods class, 
evera] S of his fellow student-teachers horrified at what has happened. 
© should T men declare they would have walked out of the class; some feel 
that he thi EVE chosen a less emotionally charged poem. The teacher explains 
at the inks it is good for students to be moved to tears by a poem, and feels 
Experi experience has prepared them to appreciate other, better poems. Class 
ences like these help students feel the impact of poetry. 


eads Alfred Noyes’ “The 
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Poetry in the classroom 


Although the young child responds to the sound and rhythm of poetry = 
obvious delight, the teen-ager, following peer-group custom, often Sk 
when the subject is mentioned. Something has happened during the Pi of 
years to supplant spontaneous joy in the sound of language with a fee iog 
distaste for poetry. In a culture in which associations of effeminacy often ú pa 
to the poet, boys, needing to assert their masculinity, often reject et 
unfashionable, sissy stuff. Girls, beginning to be aware of and to value ma 

line attitudes, frequently follow suit, ; tions, 

Another face of the problem is the difference between children’s emoa a 
free, spontaneous, and uninhibited, and the new and complex emotion? m 
the young adolescent, not yet understood or controlled. Poetry which touc i 
these feelings deeply, as does much great love poetry, may strike a = hë 
sponse in the adolescent, but he learns to conceal his feelings carefully les 
be laughed at by classmates. 

Most of all, young peop 
plain about teachers who “ 
hand, they also 
these two compl. 
however, if the 


om- 
le seem to dislike dissection of poetry. They Kpa 


reconcile. They can be ee 
ough they often resent being aning 

s often like to speculate about the me an- 
of a poem; they freq i ng their minds play with figurative 


ad seeing 


ing of F s f the poe 
words. They realize p à poem and which tells of the impact 0 
explication, 


le 
The rich eop 
who have eE modern poetry offers so much delight to youns E there 
i i ; idactic vers ; 
Many high school student: exclusive diet of nineteenth-century dida owi 


=] 
endo 
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Browning, Keats, Shelley, Shakespeare, Byron, Blake, and Donne. (The old 
favorites—Daly, Riley, Service, Field, and others—should not be overlooked. 
Often they form the first pleasurable introduction to poetry. The teacher whose 
tastes are more sophisticated should not scorn such beginnings.) Much has 
already been said about the great traditional poetry. The emphasis in this 
chapter is on modern poetry because it is less often taught in the classroom 
than poetry of an earlier age and because of its direct appeal to young people. 


Why study poetry? 


The practical young person in today’s high schools wants to know why he is 
i to study poetry. He wants to learn things which will help him toward 
a ; chosen goals: college, marriage, or a job. He has had, generally, little asso- 
lation with the relatively small minority of people who today read and enjoy 
— He asks, as he must, if he would satisfy himself that the thing is worth 
ning, “What's in it for me?” 
we Many teachers feel that the best answer is contact with poetry itself. Its 
Bee must be felt to be understood, and the best thing we can do is to make 
owh nglish classroom a place where experience with poetry may work its 
ao with young people. 
ikel ne reason for studying poetry, however, students can understand zela- 
Bi carly. Browning’s “Fra Lippo Lippi” states the aims of the poet: For, 
thi you mark? we're made so that we love/ First when we see them painted, 
ngs we have passed/ Perhaps a hundred times, nor cared to see . . t 
ei the artist, but using words, the poet paints, and the images of the 
never we view through his eyes are things we have seen a thousand times a 
Poet oe The young reader can learn that, in John Holmes’ phrase, t : 
fa risk one who sees the world “as if.” The relations the poet sees, ie 
Throy ad and simile, illuminate new perceptions of sight, zonna, AE jou $ 
Coffee” his words we see Humbert Wolfe’s squirrel looking like a a goy 
Cats? Pot,” Cummings’ spring world, “mud-luscious” and puddle-won a 
äri old man, “a tattered coat upon a stick,” or the plumet basilisk which 
“anne Moore observes, feeling “like putty in the hand. 
© student may reject the world of nature of the nieces? 
Ta tics, but he can understand why a modern poet describes an nts wa 4 
ot as train, the wind sleeve at the airport, or the subway. T e wy i 
Makes + Poet sees the things around him brings him close to aed a HE 
of mal y out of the world the student knows, the world of ae iar a 
Serveg ay windows, of Buicks, bombs, and baseball. As Stephen age be 
ANti-poctic . the main task of the contemporary poet .-- is ka trans. 
ic material of modern life into transparent poetry. 


Ste 
Ph - 
1969, p. ag Pander, The Making of a Poem, W. W. Norton & Company, Inc., New Yorl 
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During adolescence many young people become aware for a E 
that the poet probes the deepest human experiences— pain, m 5 ewer 
despair, desolation. We want students to learn what John Ciardi a w 
—that poetry adds to the “richness of man’s awareness of what F 7 ad 
human being on a tilted planet.” What the poet observes about the pny an 
world, his sense of wonder at sights and sounds, his perception of r Ae 
counters with birth, death, love, and loneliness can show young people s 

f the pain and ecstasy of human life. 
: We teach po Ahad because here, as in no other form of literatore, 2 
student encounters a new dimension of language. Appreciation of the we 
words can make him aware of the language he speaks as can no other we 
subject. “Poetry is language raised to the nth power,” says a modern pe =m 

For many of our students, the contact with poetry will be deep a dase 
sonal, something translated into experience, but not discussed in Englis i 
The mathematical genius with a mediocre record in English confides ne 
girl that Emily Dickinson is “cool.” A young mother, years after her firs eth 
tact with Hopkins’ tender “Spring and Fall: To a Young Child,” uses his W 
to ask her newborn tearful infant, “Margaret, are you grieving?” 


Some basic principles 


reading poe 
mind’s ear is a task o 


Program into practice 


d 
Of basic importance to the program are the careful selection of poety aD 4 
the study of the poet's language and the sound of poetry. Activities en ? 
memorizing poems, classroom discussion of P com 
instrumental in devel 


t 
: asip abou 
; teacher’s love fi i y 
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Selecting poems 


A The selection of poems suited to the widely varying tastes of boys and 
girls during the junior high school years will have a great deal to do with 
whether students will enjoy reading poems. Junior high school girls often show 
a preference for sentimental, romantic, or imaginative poems, or those about 
people. Boys prefer sports and adventure, poems about the sea, or tales of 
heroic deeds. Both sexes enjoy storytelling poems, humorous poems, and poems 
about animals." Many young readers respond to Elinor Wylie’s “Velvet Shoes,” 
Particularly if the poem is read at the time when a recent heavy snowfall 
makes the sensory experience immediate and students can walk outdoors to see 
how it feels to be “shod in wool.” The younger adolescent's interest in animals 
a pets brings response to such poems as Frost’s “The Runaway,” picturing a 

t experiencing his first winter snow, to the proud spirit of Lindsay’s “Broncho 
That Would Not Be Broken,” and the plight of Lew Sarrett’s motherless 

Four Little Foxes,” 
eae oems which say something about the world in which we live are also of 
stru a to the young reader: Sandburg’s “Clean Curtains,” in which a mother 
ün &gles with city dirt; “Buttons,” in which men are merely pins to be moved 

io i war map; or “Child of the Romans,” in which the Italian railroad laborer 

0 s through the train window at men and women eating steaks and straw- 
ee, Lindsay’s “Factory Windows,” always being broken; Untermeyer’s 
eg in the Coal Mines,” wishing for a handful of stars; or Langston 

Shes’ “Mother to Son.” 

ae which is very much of our time and place interests older youth: 
“Epi p of the future like Benét’s “Nightmare Number Three, and MacLeish’s 
ni ae to Be Left in the Earth,” poems as modern as Shapiro's Auto Wreck 
refrai uick, or Fitzgerald's “Cobb Would Have Caught It,” with its baseball 

n “Attyoldboy.” Poems about war have a strong impact: Sassoon’s “Does 
Dime i “Base Details,” “Attack,” or “Dreamers,” Owen’s “Anthem for 
“Tes in Youth,” “Arms and the Boy,” or “Dulce et Decorum Est, in 
to S} Queer Time,” and Brooke's “The Soldier.” More mature readers respon 

à 'apiro’s “V-Letter,” Jarrell’s “Pilots, Man Your Planes” or “The Death of the 

oes Turret Gunner,” Viereck’s “Vale from Carthage” or “Kilroy,” and Peter 

man’s “Beach Red.” ; 
lig poems and subjects have strong appeal, too. Girls during the soe 
to the ool years respond to love poems, from the seventeenth-century writers 
moderns, and boys also secretly enjoy many of them. Marvell, Donne, 


discussi i ae i in George W. Norvell, The Reading 
ssion of children’s interests in poetry in g SOR, pp. OFS Soa eb 


of Young People, D. C. Heath and Company, Boston, 

Oys and Girls Like to Read, Silver Burdett Company, Morristown, NJ., 1958, a. 
Enel 10-11, See also Elizabeth Rose, “Teaching Poetry in the Junior High School, 
2 ; Journal, vol. 46, December, 1957, pp. 540-550, for further discussion of matters 
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‘hich may be 

i resent attitudes toward love w hic ts, 

om oo aire i Edna St. Spe Millay mie a 

pie os i i ummings, Emily Dickinson, a Si 

ne me Seat E a in the Sabjeai of man’s e - Anetta 
ae eee attitudes which range from cynicism and irony to 4 

im- 

or sia A explore the nature of man’s relationship t = ain ds 

portant during these years: Thompson’s “The Hound pi M ee 

“Ballad of the Goodly Fere,” Hopkins’ “The Me 3 ea a ett 

deur,” or Hardy's “The Oxen” find many willing readers. i his i a tous 

too, in exploring attitudes toward death, Therefore, such fe No Do- 

“Do Not Go Gentle into That Good Night” and “Death S te sad Soothing 

minion,” Browning's “Prospice,” or Whitman’s “Come Love y a 


] 
atta 7 ally we 
Death,” from “When Lilacs Last in the Dooryard Bloom’d,” are usu 
received. 


f halleng® 
In the senior high school years, good readers of poetry will se Some, 
in poems which repay rather close analysis and discussion yey society he 
expressing criticism of modern man, his values, his goals, an i 
lives in, may be s 


ng simi a 
tudied in connection with novels 
themes. The iron 


and plays expressi Infans; 
ic wit of Auden’s “Unknown Citizen” or “Mundus et 
Kenneth Fearing’s “Portrait” and pa 
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» vell as 
rts of Eliot’s “The Waste Land,” a some- 
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times more freq 
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Immature and less able students must often be helped to understand the 
connection between the words of poetry and the words of everyday speech. 
One teacher showed his class this connection using homely slang comparisons, 
sach as, “I feel like a worm,” “She’s a doll,” or “We had a ball.” He continued 
his illustrations by pointing out the difference between “I feel tired” and “I 
feel like a limp dishrag,” and between “he ran fast” and “he ran like the wind.” 
As students began to think of their own comparisons, they realized how rich 
everyday speech was in such vivid, picture-making phrases, and when they 
began to read the poem “The Highwayman,” they were ready to notice the 
Stable boy with hair “like mouldy hay,” who listened, “dumb as a dog,” to the 
Soldiers, and the highwayman, riding “like a madman.” Some of the better 
Students noticed subtler metaphors in the “coat of claret velvet,” and “the road 
Was a gypsy’s ribbon.” Other teachers use the figurative language of the 
Popular song for reference. One discusses with his class the impossibility of 
Saying how it feels to be in love and plays a song from the musical My Fair 

ady to show how language can communicate this kind of feeling: “I Could 
ave Danced All Night.” 
digg ge; metaphor, and symbol. Only after students have learned to 
guish carefully between literal and figurative meanings Im poetry and 
ve should they attempt the problem of distinguishing imagery, metaphor, 

e, and symbol. The teacher finds such questions as these useful: What 
ie this word make you think of? Why do you suppose the poet ag a 

Squirrel to a coffee pot? Do you think it’s a good comparison in this poem? 
“ ay makes you think so? What do the names of the places Nineveh, 

pa “Palestine” suggest to you in Masefield’s “Cargoes”? Re pos the 
One ent cargoes suggest to you? Is there a difference between those -p PEA 
ence two and those in the last? What is it? What about the en T 
rail 3 j sandalwood, cedarwood, and sweet, white wine as eee Dates 
whisk = ead ... and cheap tin trays’? Do you think Mase ae pee 
time? Baten he likes best? How? Does the poem ope g ike 
Presseq “i Since the poem doesn’t “say” as oni eet goo See ence 
© sense the contrasts implied, by the sound and imagery poem, 


tween a glamorous past and a practical, ugly present. os 
simp] he student may be led to see that in many poems the epes gh oa 
a maf to present images: words which present a sharp, visua m of bras 
uebe, or a touch: the ache of cold, the heat of the sun, i ae ae ie 
Tum tries, the smell of wood smoke, the feel of silk or fur, the oems use 
Words of waves, of rain. Young people can thus learn an some fad nell 
for Which make the reader see things vividly, hear a, y Hi evoke 
the 85 keenly, feel things sharply. When words are used in an z a oe ieties 
emory of such sensory experiences, OY to create them a p ona 


is Called į P 
imager ç back at the poems 
they agery. If they are asked to look bac tthe powey vivid images 0 : 


C; 5 
sight an pick out examples of words or phrases w 
> Sound, or touch. 
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; e 

Students frequently fail to observe or understand metaphor mere 
boundaries of poetry. The discussion of language in men g may p res 
helpful illustrations for teachers to use in preparing their en “4 dent speech 
of poetry by calling their attention to the slang use of metap hor. nao t 
is full of homely but pungent examples: “she’s a doll,” “the party w 
“he’s a drip,” “she’s a brain.” e ta 

The kabe should guide the students through poems with a apa A 
phors before complex ones are tackled. Sandburg’ s k Chicago” pic ‘(veils of 
“tall, bold slugger,” a “hog butcher”; Elinor Wylie’s image of snow hi or 
white lace”), the road in “The Highwayman” as a “ribbon of moon 2i T 
Emily Dickinson’s snake as “a whiplash, unbraiding in the sun, a E, 
tively easily grasped by most students, even in the junior high we: a eta 

Older students may explore the rich implications of more comp e a 
phors in Hopkins’ “The Windhover,” Frost’s “Desert Places, Jeffers 


n“ the 
Perishing Republic,” Yeats “Sailing to Byzantium,” or Shelley’s “Ode to 
West Wind.” 


a 
heart, standing for love. The teacher who e le 
n soon cover the chalkboard with ee 
ed with firms or products; symbols for a 
3 Status symbols, ` «Nature's 
The Road Not Taken,” “Fire and Ice,” or 


e 
. s i o: 
rovide the teacher with useful illusia tion a in its 
- Students can usu 


m youth to old a 


i 4 te 
ty in understanding how fire and ice are rela 
struction. 

Many poems of Frost’s 


to 


Word order, 
to the fact that 
conventional sig 


syntax, and punctuation, 
poets, in order to suggest 
ns and signals of prose to 


sust 
ite adjus 
Some readers never q ih 
meanings, take liberties d jdea- 
fit the demands of form a 
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Only in g 
a ae eli = centuries has it seemed important to poets to try to cap- 
centüty has ma eae. and idiom of everyday language and only in s 
is aim been achieved wi i 

Ro ieved with masterly effect. 

p Frost and William Butler Yeats. á ia a 

here is evi A 
joet z is evidence that the inversions of normal word order so common in 
ar A more serious obstacles to understanding than has been 
TES A Sel One teacher's study presented a collection of poetic in- 
EARE ite i. -year college preparatory students for interpretation. The 
ibe ie ho kip h a line as this from “The Ancient Mariner”: “Ah wretch! said 
the elena ae That made the breeze to blow!” indicate something of 
ð : 

the following: e problem. Some of the questions and answers included 


Who is the wretch? 
The bird? 
Th id ” 
ey said, “Ah wretch!” to the bird they wanted to slay because he made the 


breezes blow. 
Ah, w 
retch that made the breeze blow, they said to the bird they were going to 


slay. 
Why is he (she, it) a wretch? 


F . 
ee the breeze blow? 
wr aj a 

icked one! they said, “the breeze has started blowing because you killed the 


Poor bird,’ 
Fi . 
sid to slay the bird? 
ey wanted to slay the bird who made the breeze blow. 


Fonslying the bird? 
ou F i 
are a wretch,” they said, “because you slayed the bird. Doing this made the 


breeze blow,” 4 
n inverted order, the student 


d often to syntax and ellipsis. 
try attempt to read it aloud 


In addit 
Must also son to learning to read sentences i 
arn to pay attention to punctuation an 


Nyon 

notices he’ has heard the young student of poe 
Note whe W often he reads in a singsong voice, end-stopping lines, failing to 
lables, me a phrase carries over into the next line, stressing unstressed syl- 
o Pay ate aamiin other violations of form and sense. He must be taught 
ntion to the punctuation of poetry and to practice reading until 


rases 
and word groups fall together naturally. 


Devel A 
Oping appreciation: the poet's craft 


` J unio; . 
r 
J e A school students usually spend time more pro 
than ed with many poems and experiencing pleasur: 
in studying prosody. When appreciation is assur 


” English Journal, vol. 


fitably in becom- 
e in sound and 
ed, students are 


Bert, 

bo am M 7 

3 5 1863. Jr., “Interpreting Poetic Inversions: An Experiment,” 
» Pp. 257-261. 
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r m ets his effects 
ready to gain some knowledge of the — y ome pi- iit Much 
m the dimensions neiph o a, skillful inductive aa ips 
oan peg don to sense rhythm, rhyme, and meter. arm aoe 
ae in poetry just as mastering the skill of Sai 
mare increases pleasure in the doing of those T ake ead 

Teachers who start students too early on the stu yo asp te teach: the 
ening interest in poetry by focusing on matters which 5 eae identifi 
memorizing of figures of speech, the number of feet m ai ties Groby, W “ 
tion of rhyme schemes. They are like James Thur er s Sie violets : 
hunted for similes and metaphors as “little girls hunt a and read W 
springtime.” Those students who already know many poems 


th 
1 you 
senior high schoo 
understanding can study metrics, and college-bound senior high 


r 
A ith othe 
: : de wit 
certainly should. The teacher’s discretion will be the best gui 
students. 


Jl 
ta 
, fact that n° 
Rhyme. Some poems thyme, but not all of them do. The fac 


boys 
= E 5 4 chool 
poems rhyme is often a surprising revelation to junior high s 

girls. Some students are so 


2 ett 
deaf to the sounds of rhymed words ee 
when asked to supply the rhyming word that follows in vie ‘angles 
inevitable rhyme words (June-moon) they provide a word that } he 
ear. They can be helped to notice this device in poems ae songs he 
becomes a kind of game, as in the limerick, or in some of the pat Some : 
Gilbert and Sullivan, in which it is forced (din-afore-P. safe in WP 
more whimsical poems of Robert Frost, such as “Departmenta iddle- 
triple rhymes ripple delightfully (ungentle-departmental, atw 
can also be used, 
Older students ma 
poetry uses much 
children’s verse, 


on the 


d 
st of mo þh 
y be helped to see that much of the bes f mue 


: e 
namg and Ee E Cumina Ae Hy 
The student who has learned to hear @ -1j proba 


ill p as 
dancing, staccato, or stately a ae ae a ne 
dy of how the poet achieves his a capPin® or 
“The Potatoes’ Dance” sets the feet po he aP ay 
ay how the poet makes us feel n ee ip 
with strongly marked rhythmical ge in alt w 
notice that the beat is regular, so many beats to a line, as it 15 een roe pe 

i > oF in dancing, He Probably knows the difference bet : 
» between 
has noticed the way the co 


ë In “Here Lies Mis. 


W 1942, ) ” My orld and W court, Brac 
Ne York, 1942, l elcome to It, Har 
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with hand or baton. He can begin to learn that poetry, too, uses phrases or 
measures which create pleasing sound patterns. The teacher may have to help 
him discover the rhythms of everyday speech, pointing out how language 
works in stressed and unstressed syllables. 

Counting the number of beats to the line and determining the number of 
accented or stressed and unaccented syllables are the keys to metrical analysis. 
Choral reading of strongly rhythmic poems with exaggerated stress (eg., 
limericks, which go “da dée da, da dée da, da dée”) will help. Long before the 
class is given the exercise of marking accented and unaccented syllables on the 
board should come the experiences of reading the poem together and learning 
to feel some bodily response to the beat of the verse. Exaggerating the stress 
on the accented syllables and lightening it on the unaccented can show stu- 
dents how several stanzas of a poem are usually sufficient to reveal the poem’s 
dominant rhythmic pattern. A sharper ear will be needed to detect the devices 
many modern poets employ to give variation to regular patterns, which be- 
Come monotonous if repeated too frequently. 

The names of the principal meters are easily learned by students with 
Vocabularies broad enough to recognize the prefixes of the terms: trimeter, 
tetrameter, pentameter, hexameter. The chief feet in English—iamb, dactyl, 
Anapest, trochee—are probably best remembered by associating them with 
create, names which exemplify them, iamb (Diane), dactyl (Frederick), 
t apest (Marguerite), trochee (David). Any good book on metrics will give 

€ teacher or the student enough information to master the elementary facts 
of metrical analysis, From that point on, study should become increasingly 
on pleasurable as the trained ear listens, almost unconsciously, to ae 

mg patterns the poet-craftsman employs to communicate sense throug! 


Sound, 
The teacher must always remember that the technicalities of scansion are 


interest chiefly to those who already like poetry. They do not allow the 


s i i i 
re ent easy access to the poem. Those who have difficulty in ere : 
Ing for poet ced to master the intricacies of technica 
poetry should not be for etry to the reluctant 


an; å i 
Pie ge nor should the teacher’s effort to introduce po 
with the study of metrics. 

Te; Picea. and sense. Students who have a feeling for poetry and en any 
maag and hearing it will begin to notice how the poet uses soun to echo 


se à i 
reade Without necessarily being held responsible for the cone — 

ve may be led i humming sounds that ms and ns in - 
iis a ee f y sense, as though of hemlock 


Produce; “A drowsy numbness pains/ M ‘ l 
1 ha d drunk”, the EA e of s’s in P ititeration or consonance: r TE 
a uncertain rustling of each purple curtain”; the long 0 and u soun P Mi th/ 
nd like the n otes of a horn: “The golden gorge of dragons spouted tor 
od of fountain foam.” 
Simple poem for study is Sandburg’s “Jazz Fanta ; 
echo those in the real world: the sound of the 


of 


Sounds 
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he 
i also learn to recognize assonance (th 
or the ae ac E in “Upon the lonely, moated gar 
apace a identical consonant sounds accompanying dinten bia 
ne a dain groan; lark, lurk), The effect of sharp plosive ee aa 
Ta the reader into attention to something unpleasant ae OE of 
steamer with a salt-caked smokestack . . .” or “to spit out all the | 

hi ich 
ji ecu a get much pleasure out of listening to p a 
emphasizes sound and even more out of reading it a n po vost 
chorally. Here the greatest enchantment lies for those of a ag pra ani 
of sound is illustrated in the story Robert Graves tells o i, e ecs 
reading given by Vachel Lindsay had not only on the Blooms ay ae Dermot 
but on the grave, gowned dons of Oxford. Lindsay had them rare” fa 
then intensely excited, and within forty minutes “roaring like a bo oT 
staid audience like this is capable of such response, teachers may W 


w 
i , who gro 
some of the excitement of poetic sound with today’s teen-agers, V 

ecstatic over rock-and-roll stars. 


Learning activities 


ad by 
Much class activity will probably center about listening to poetry aa 
the teacher or by actors or poets on recordings. When students ae re 

to enjoy poetry through hearing it, they may enrich their appia ently or 
learning to read it aloud well, by learning how to read indepen 

pleasure, and by participating in choral reading. 

In addition to activities centered 
can profit from comparing and discus 
perience in readin 
th 


tudents 
ed ex- 
iate it, 
& poetry with enough skill to understand and appreciat 
perhaps, writing poems. hardly 
the sound of music. The young student can nont 
know whether or not he likes poetry unless he hears a considerable mea” 
d appreciative reader, This does not necessarily is 


ruined by poor student th i 
much. One teacher of poetry maintains that “a poem in the mou 
student is worth two re 


The current wealt 


lea 
the 


S, 
mselve 

dings of poetry read by the poets the ariann? 
ylan Thomas, E. E, Cummings, an 


p poe 
are invaluable aids to the teacher oF P 


“min Compa?)’ 
° Retold by Archibald MacLeish in Poetry and Experience, Houghton Mifin 
Boston, 1961, pp. 44-46, 
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Both s ae i 

cn a i public libraries are acquiring ever-increasing collections of 
Chor ci 
iaia n + Tone a e young people, group recitation of poetry is 
and pleasure in the aaa k `i es ne oy a a aR 
speaking emphasizes tł words hanmiaiously spoken together. Choral 
gotten in ia ai sauna pattern of the poem, which is too often for- 
lectual an, re ees of poetry read silently and discussed in intel- 
the sound of oon ' ie readers of poetry have become enchanted with 
words, clear ra = said in unison, when attention is paid to the sound of the 
öften sete a nar ETT the rhythm of the lines, and the mood that the poem 
rea ding ong e is “ones that if good poetry is chosen, this kind of group 
E ete save an experience of lasting meaning to the speakers. The sound 
memory, isa pie are over and over until it is part of the unconscious 
of R noe ight for many people not otherwise distinguished by their love 
: or poetry.§ 

he a poems. Those classroom discussions of poetry which throw 
cloter analai G En on the boys and girls themselves lead to lively interest, 
on enjoying a R a ap and imagery, and more understanding. Emphasis 
Poem will Ba ia ng about, discussing, and comparing interpretations of a 
teacher does en lead to a much fuller appreciation of poetry. Even if the 
Courage tho i agree with some of the interpretations given, he must en- 
confidence i $ Sa to trust his own judgment, to confront the poem with 
evelops vas he can read it with pleasure and understanding. Unless he 
is confidence, he will not know what he thinks until he reads the 


criti 
oa sees the poet’s name.® 
riti 
teachers Pi poetry. To try to force poetry 
efs bene harmful and possibly damaging 
thas Pa however, that writing poetry is p 
increases their feeling for poetry. One teacher encouraged his 


es ti h 
© write good poetry by creating an atmosphere in which the work of 
if the writer wished), by re- 


aise for 


from young people is, many 
to a potential love of verse. 
and leasurable for young people 
clasg 


© writ : 
iv ) Might be kept personal and private ( 


CCivin 
& every offeri : : : < 
ng with respect and consideration, but reserving pr 


? 


list 

8 of 

“pre stu are recordings is given on pages 424-425. 

it 4 o tage pointed out parallels between cl 

the few times. Ace: E popular number like ‘Once in Love with ve 
Music Gas re sick of it. With a Bach chorale, each rehearsal gets more exciting as 

As Uggestions fren to us. The more we practice, the more we appreciate its depth. 

You,” + Richard oct choral speaking are given in Chap. 4, pp: 86-87. 

Whe, 1929, ey s demonstrated in Practical Criticism, Harcourt, Brace & World, Inc., New 

en honors English majors at Cambridge University floundered in judgment 


iS 
fy ey f; > 
l de | oped poems they did not know. Not only did they fail to distinguish good poems 
nse of the poem, interpret figurative 


on 

Buage, or i but they could not read the plain se 

Petty Shou? from reading their own ideas (stock responses) into poems. Every teacher 
ould know this book. 


horal speaking and the musical chorus: 
Amy, but after we've done 
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P aised 
only the best, and by making sure that the best bits were pu ong a 
b “he class.1° The importance of honest comment about stu neret Ie 
worth stressing. Young writers cannot stand harsh criticism, a reachers 
said to encourage the writer without giving unmerited meer vo aistixagoisl 
wax enthusiastic about whatever is handed in; others, una = ana Fios 
true gold from dross, accord praise to much banal, sentimenta e diocrity 
students are able to discern insincerity quickly and to recognize the 
as well as the excellence of much student verse. l ft of poetry: 
Verse writing is a helpful form of self-instruction in the a seemingly 
Some teachers suggest that students begin experimenting with t : E 
simple form of the Japanese haiku. The patterned arran pema e a i from 
syllables in this slight form often intrigues students; its brevity oe Toxpresse 
seeming formidable; yet many lovely images and ideas can be 


z the 
. alysis of 
within its limits. Another teacher asks her students to write an analy 

process of com 


imagery» 
posing the poem, giving reasons for choice of iom n the 
and idea. Such writing about the process of writing, when couple eater an 
studenť’s struggle with form, helps most students achieve a much grea 
more appreciative awareness of the poet’s craft. 


Memorizing poetry. The current reaction 
memorize poetry has its disady. 
rote a poem without re emor. 
Much has been lost, however, As the sound of great music haunts apai 
ear long after the sound e stilled, so the music of great poer mmand 
e loved it. Memorizing gives one $ ga reca 
S appreciation and makes it possible 
r the library, suggest 
e memorizing in many ways. He may some of 
that there is much poetry we like so well that we may want to keep day $° 
it in our minds to remember at will. He may then set aside a a have 
d a poem may repeat informally what it whe? 
learned. He may say, “All of you who know a poem by heart may Say omp? 

-Tecording session on Thursday.” Since the desire to joys 


er 
of sp eaking into the recorder is often strong, you"s 


spond to this approach l 
i ‘¢ the 
Memory work can be easier and more satisfying for students ee 
techniques of memorizing, 


c tO 
agi udents 
against requiring a by 
antages. That forty students no longe 
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must be a different word to make the lines scan. Finally, he can recite the 
whole many times, polishing his phrasing and the tones in which he says lines 
or words, making sure that he is letter perfect and that his interpretation is 
faithful to the poet’s intent in writing the poem. 

. Although students frequently resist memorizing verse, often the resistance 
is largely a pose. Generations of students have recognized the values that 
memorized verse has had for them, as great poems and passages from the 
Bible are treasured in the memory. Many students with high resistance to 
poetry may dislike memorizing verse, but many of these respond well to the 
Stroup reading of poetry in choral speaking. Memory work should be encour- 
ely not forced; recommended, but not assigned except as an optional 
dém : =A The teacher who can encourage students to learn verse without 
fee the rigorous recitations which used to produce fear will ensure 

at poems live in the memory of students. 


Evaluation 


oe a appreciation of poetry be evaluated? Many teachers think not. It is 
ai ie le that we who teach poetry know little of what goes on in the minds 
their ini of those to whom we teach it. So adroitly can adolescents mask 
and eelings from the teacher and from their classmates that real appreciation 
Understanding may frequently be carefully hidden. 
Youn aps the only valid test of successful teaching is that which leads the 
who 8 reader to continue reading poems after he is out of our classes. Those 
Ga to read, remember, and love poems they have talked about in class, 
make è 10 continue to read other poems, widen their acquaintances with poetry, 
ono, Poetry a part of their lives, are those who have passed the course with 
ts, whatever their grade. 
© may learn much about how our students read poetry by asking them 
te about a poem they have never read before. For younger students, 
ay be a relatively short and simple poem, demanding some small skill 
è ‘preting figurative language, tone, and literal meaning. Brief lyrics with 
complexity, like the simplest of Emily Dickinson or Robert Frost, may 
the teacher to distinguish between those who can read figurative lan- 


n Ai 
ie some skill and those who still read at the literal level. es, 
info aginative teachers have invented other exercises which can be use 

dent’s ability to understand 


oth teacher 

and student about the stu 
Studén One igs the teacher-written parody or close parallel of a good poem 
they lik are given both versions on a sheet and asked to choose te 
tke the best and explain why. A variation is the exercise which 0 


to wri 
this m 
inte 


Poetry, 


un 
“am inati in English 
fo ples of _of-Year Examinations n g 
T Coll student n the CEEB End. ane Satomi reading poetry 


ege-p analyses of poems i 


ound Students, Grades 9-12, illustrate the stud 
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several versions of the same poem or stanza. Analyzing why the poet made the 
id is very informative. ‘i : 
a ae ces a class a short poem in which blanks are comp ool 
for key words, unusual adjectives, or verbs. Good discussions can ensue W 
students compare their choices of words with the original poem. — 
Even multiple-choice questions have been devised to confront the stu Pe 
with alternate readings of lines and interpretations of figurative language 7 
meaning. Some of the test questions on standardized tests of appreciation 
seful.!? are 
. The important thing about evaluation from the teacher’s point of eee 
understanding the difficulties students have with reading. The kinds o oe 
questions suggested here will turn up ample evidence about the difficu i 
young people have even in reading for the plain sense of poetry. Any T! on 
evaluation of understanding and appreciation in terms of a letter or a nume 
cal grade has little validity. Most teachers prefer to avoid this kind of pa 
and grading and to assign grades to more objective and more measura 
though perhaps less important matters than the appreciation of poetry. ‘ich 
The experience of delight in poetry is the right of young people in 
school classrooms. The teacher who remembers that poetry is concerned wi 
the deepest feelings and thoughts of men, and who knows and loves ‘gs 
will have little trouble convincing adolescents of its meaning for them. T : 
path to the poem through sound and feeling can provide the way for enjoy : 
ment of an ancient art, and appreciation of the rich heritage of verse in ge 
lish. The teacher of English alone has the privilege of introducing youth 
this heritage. It is a demanding, often difficult, but most rewarding experience. 


An approach to a poem 


E. E. Cumming? little poem, “In Just-spring,” looks strange on the 


‘ , S 
“For instance, The Cooperative Literary Comprehension and Appreciation Test, Gr 
10-16, Cooperative Test Division, Educational Testing Service, Princeton, N.J., 1935-1 

” See bibliography. 
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page to many a high school student. His first reaction (if he confronts it in 
print) may be to rebel against this strangeness with the kind of resistance 
which blocks understanding. Many teachers have found that even with junior 
high school students class discussion of this poem may help young readers 
feel that they can, by asking the right questions, learn to read much modern 
poetry of this kind by themselves. In planning a lesson of this kind, the teacher 
must think out a series of questions which can lead the student to discover 
how Cummings is working with language in the poem and how typography, 
punctuation, sound, inflection, and connotation all work together to evoke a 
memorably lyrical feeling of spring. 


In Just-spring!4 

in Just- 

spring when the world is mud- 
luscious the little 

lame balloonman 


whistles far and wee 


and eddieandbill come 
running from marbles and 
Piracies and it's 

Spring 


When the world is puddle-wonderful 


the queer 

old balloonman whistles 

far and wee 

and bettyandisbel come dancing 


from hop-scotch and jump-rope and 
it’s 
Spring 
and 
the 


goat-footed 

balloonMan whistles 
far 
and 
Wee 
d This is a poem which could well be introduced to a class Se re 

ays of Spring when winter’s snows OY rains make the world ma ne 
SO that young people will have seen on the way to school these p 

r —1954 

1 Copyright 1923, 1951 by E. E. Cummings- Reprinted from his volume Poems 1923 
Permission of Harcourt, Brace & World, Inc. 
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reflecting sky, perhaps?—and the children, newly liberated from winter-bound 
lives, come running with the boundless energy of children in the first spring 
weather, enjoying their marbles, their hop-scotch and jump-rope. 

For younger students or for the more literal-minded classes—those who 
resist poetry or who tend to read so literally that something like this poem 
would seem formidable, the teacher may think it worthwhile to prepare the 
group for the poem by talking with the class about signs of early spring they 
have noticed, about the way they feel in spring (after a long, shut-in winter), 
and what things they remember with pleasure of their joy as children in the 
spring. (High school students like to think back to the time—years ago, of 
course—when they were children.) It is probable that from such discussion 
the teacher would get most—or at least several—of the things that Cummings 
uses in the poem. The feeling of release after winter is probably more char- 
acteristic of children in a climate with sharp seasonal changes; the balloonman 
will probably be recognized by city children rather than country children, but 
it will probably be the latter who respond most vigorously to the mud- 
between-the-toes image in mud-luscious. 

A Thinking aloud about such things (or writing them if this seems de- 
sirable) helps bring to consciousness experiences which may be drawn on in 
mei sti are aa teachej who does not choose to give this much help visi 
acl neck ie them start with the poem itself, providing a duplicated copy ° 
member of the class. Then he may begin by asking them if they notice 
anything interesting about the form of the poem on the page. They will prob- 
ably notie the Spacing—especially of far and wee—and the running 
together of eddieandbill and bettyandisbel. The teacher may leave these oe 


sponses as questions to be returned to later. After the first speculation about 
the appearance of the poem, the teache 


read should suggest some meanings to 
might have puzzled them, such as the s 
; The attention of the clas 
time of year the poem talks a 
may be asked, Why “Just-spring”? W “Just” is it capitalized’ 
If guesses are wild, or s Alene gla rte sell te 
language analogies, for here C i ok 
> i i i : 
e a Voan mabed ummings uses what is ordinarily an adve 


amiliar contexts ma ih i ring is ju 
around the corner, he y help: just a minute, spring dents 


jectival senses of the word hi i i i 
the adverbial senses, wih a ich obviously do not fit the meaning here)» 


these synonyms, they can see th; peat sat le, precisely, or barely. 


we ri 


. . b e i 
avoid letting the strong stress fall on Just, instead of on spring. Just-spring is 
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A compound, then—a word invented by Cummings to suggest this particular 
time, and the capitalized Just makes us realize that this time of year is the real 
subject of the poem. 

During discussion, young people often come to an agreement among 
themselves that the spacing of far and wee suggests the sound of the 
balloonman’s whistle heard from a distance and coming nearer, and that the 
running together of eddieandbill and bettyandisbel suggests the breathless 
tush of children’s speech. The slower students may take time to see that these 
queer-looking compounds are names, but the quick ones will help them. 

The helpful teacher will let them play with associations to words sug- 
esting sensory experience: mud-luscious, puddle-wonderful, even the motion 
Suggested by the rhythm of the words hop-scotch and jump-rope. He may ask 
whether the balloonman is getting nearer or going farther off, and they may see 
that the spacing of “far and wee” decreases at each repetition, until the words 
are put in single lines in last position in the poem. 

He will try to encourage discussion of the concrete images in the poem 
first and attempt to put off speculation about the balloonman until after 
other parts of the poem are clear. He is, of course, the central “fact” of the 
poem. Teachers may have to help immature students or those who have not 
read widely by supplying the most important clue to the poem, but older or 
more widely read children may be teased by the word “goat-footed.” If the 
adier asks them, “What does that word make you think of?” some student 

requently remembers (dimly, perhaps) that someone—somewhere—in his 
reading was part man and part goat. Some may even remember Pan, and then 
ooeiations may come tumbling: pipes of Pan, pipes of spring (the pipes being 

€ balloonman’s whistle). 


Considerable help may then be needed if they are to put together the 


Fy of the poem into the meaningful order Cummings uses. First we meet 
si e lame balloonman of the factual world with his familiar whistle, a common 
ign of spring, spelling enchantment and gaiety for the children; then the 
greer old balloonman (notice how each set of adjectives emphasizes oddity, 
os something unfamiliar); and finally, the word goat-footed, which 

mes with a jarring impact. Obviously, we are no longer in the real world 
sat ate expected to take notice that something new is being said. When this 

Jective falls into place, the rest of the poem becomes clear; we see the 
Connection between the balloonman and his whistle, first far off, then nearer, 
rawing the children from play to follow him and we remember Pan and his 


ve Piper-like habit of enchanting youth with the music of his pipes. 
late on what the poet’s purpose 
ing as it seems to a child? 


from the child’s 
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ained 
toward these speculations. The less bright or less sot ay Ei i aed 
much if they see the poem as a picture of the enchanted wor A ge ago 
awakening to the spring world and its delights. The young erin : te 
ut these ideas about the poem together in class discussion will ers 
cath about the process of reading poetry for themselves with wy Š - n 
and enjoyment. Certainly, the lesson should end with ir i an 
perhaps two, of the poem by the teacher or perhaps by one o s 
to put the poem together again. 


Student activities and assignments 


ni and the 
Sample assignments in teaching poetry are suggested here. The a aes as 
Exercise Exchange offer excellent teaching suggestions and analyses. Juetive exer- 
those by Perrine, Brooks, and Ciardi (see bibliography) offer useful in = in poele 
cises in helping students learn about metrics, figurative language, and them 


mentione! 
(The teacher will want to consult an index to poetry for sources of poems 
in this chapter. 


Stimulating independent reading 


r rposes 
Let students browse in a classroom anthology for one of the following pu'P 
and be prepared to report t 


t 
s + ut wha 
o the class or contribute to class discussion abo 

they find: 


1. A collection of examples of effective im 


agery or striking metaphor. 
2. Poems whose sound seems p 


articularly effective. 


gations 
3. A poem (or poems) which present ideas, sights, experiences, or situatio 
they find interesting. y, lov- 
4. Poems which effectively communicate moods and feelings—sad, angry» 
ing, tender, happy. ates: 
5. Poems on a topic o i 


f interest for discussion (oral or written) with a i- 
sen include the following: war, death, love, pea humor; 
gs, animals, sports, the sea, people, the seasons, woo! io topics 
people, mothers, fathers, etc.) Almost any of these 

to discussion in informal panel groups. 


(Topics students have cho 
tions, moods and feelin 
children, Lincoln, old 
would lend itself well 


- . . Let students plan a report or 
a favorite poet, giving illustrations 
of the poems they like best. 


hey discuss 


a panel discussion in which t d some 


of his themes, and reading alou 


would 
gin to collect and make copies of poems they 


igo- 
eep in their own folders, They may individualize folders b pm 
ing attractive covers. Collections may be shared and added to, an ollectio" 
may be commented on. A class project might be the editing of a i ssroo™: 
of favorite poems of the class for an anthology to be kept in the c'a Jaining 
Students may want to add brief editorial notes to some choices, &xP 


what the poem has meant to them, 
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Developing critical and esthetic appreciation 


. . Plan, with members of the class, panel discussions designed on one 
of the following patterns: discussion of poems on a topic or theme; discus- 
sion of a single poet; analysis of a poem for the class. Such poems as the 
following repay this kind of analysis and prove challenging for a group: 
Marianne Moore’s “In Distrust of Merits,” Auden’s “The Unknown Citizen,” 
Edna St. Vincent Millay’s “Renascence,” Benét’s “Nightmare Number 
Three,” Browning’s “My Last Duchess” or “Fra Lippo Lippi,” Yeats’ “Sail- 
ing to Byzantium,” Keats’ “Ode on a Grecian Urn,” Shelley’s “Ode to the 
West Wind,” Frost’s “Directive,” Eliot’s “The Hollow Men.” 


- . . Encourage students to choose a poem to teach to the class. They 
should provide duplicated copies so that the class will be able to follow the 
discussion, Some comment on the metrical devices the poem uses, the ef- 
fective images, literal and figurative meanings, and the theme of the poem 
provide good discussion topics. 

» . . Let students prepare a reading of some of their favorite poems for a 
recording session with the class. Each student should have a copy of the 
poems he wishes to read and should have practiced his reading in advance. 
Selections of the best readings may be made so that recordings may be 
kept by the English Department for use in other classes. 


Writing assignments 


+» . Writing assignments may include an opportunity for free responses to 
poems: a comment on a poem which has particularly moved the reader 
(and why), some comparison of poems by different poets on the same topic 
or theme (love, the sea, moods and feelings, war). Some senior high school 
classes are capable of handling longer papers (making some use of biography 
or criticism) on poets: Frost, Emily Dickinson, Sandburg, Robinson, Brown- 
Ing, Wordsworth, Keats, and others are good examples. Such papers should 
minimize biography, except as relevant to the poetry, and focus on discus- 
Sion of the poet’s work, its central themes and significance. 


- . . A different kind of assignment may be used to help clarify the links 
between the feelings, thoughts, and experiences of the reader a those 
expressed in some of the poems studied. The teacher may ask a class to 
Write for a few minutes before the poems are read to the class. Such — 
as these may help the student grasp the experience in the poem to be “ 
. . . If you could create a magic place where you could go when 
things fa “tough,” what would A be like? (Poems: Yeats: aoe 
of Innisfree,” Coleridge: “Kubla Khan,” Poe: Eldorado,” Tennyson: 
“The Lotus Eaters.”) 
. . . Have you ever wanted to “get away fr e 
the things ba infuriate you about everyday life at home ei in a 
Some people do this in daydreams. Is there ever a ie 
doing this? (Poems: Elinor Wylie: “Sanctuary,” Frost: “Birches. 


om it all,” to escape from 
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i i sud- 
Have you ever remembered a moment in y = ci i 
deny reminded of the fact that your parents loved oe V = ee 
experience that made you realize this? (Poems: Edna St. Res 
Millay: “The Harp Weaver,” Coffin: “The Secret Heart . . . $ 
“Nancy Hanks.”) 


. . . Have you ever had a thrilling experience you wish Aa pa 
describe in words? A perfect downhill run in skiing, es Thief,” 
an airplane ride, a horseback ride? (Poems: Benét: “The Hor: 

McGee: “High Fli ht.”) P 
«<. Have bia w: seen a sight that was so beautiful ag a 0 
you could describe it? (Frost: “Stopping by Woods on a a “pied 
ning,” Edna St. Vincent Millay: “God’s World, Hopkins 
Beauty” or “God’s Grandeur.”) 


of 
- . . Write a paragraph describing clearly how it feels to tea ik a 
these things you have experienced: walking in deep snow, 7 en 
plane, picking blueberries, feeling intensely cold, a bes the 
feeling very thirsty, Then read a poem in which a poet ee “High 
same thing. (Poems: Elinor Wylie: “Velvet Shoes, Mc Hang by 
Flight,” Frost: “Blueberries,” Shakespeare: “When — Night.” 
the Wall,” Frost: “I Have Been One Acquainted with the 
Coleridge: “The Ancient Mariner.”) 


Selected bibliography 


” i oetry in 
The teacher of poetry will want to consult the many articles on teaching poetry 


by the 
the English Journal and the new department in that magazine sponsored by 
NCTE Committee on the Readin 


e dern 
g and Study of Poetry in High School (“Mo 
Poetry in the Classroom”), 


sation: A Check 
rms and Joseph M. Kuntz, Poetry Explication: oe Past 
retation since 1925 of British and American Poems, 
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poetry. 
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Laurence Perrine, Sound and Sense: An Introduction to Poetry, Harcourt, 
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(Paperback. ) 
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i Id allow 
It remains wonderful that mere puffs of wind shou re 
men to discover what they think and feel, to = ae 
| ici n 
CHAPTER attitudes and plans, to anticipate the future a 


from the past, and to create lasting works of art. 


MAX BLACK ! 


Drama 


Like poetr 


erhaps> 
Y, drama is meant to be heard. Even more than poetry, P 
d 


s senses: 
rama requires of the reader the fullest coordination of the mind and E pi 
For drama is meant to be seen, as well, and the reader must he ae wor s 
ducer, stage designer, and even electrician, as he creates from the B i the 
of the play the moving, speaking characters, the setting, and the sien isä 
printed symbols suggest. Reading a play, like reading poetry and ficti rea er 
creative act, demanding the fullest imaginative cooperation between 
and playwright. 

Drama is available to our students in 
variety. Twenty-five years ago, most 
never seen a play performed, Today, 
panies are common. Motion pictures, 
drama, ancient and modern, to the 
Pan, Shakespeare’s The Tempest, M 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, Ibsen’s 
Orchard, and Shaw’s Major Barbara 
Superman) have been brought before 


and 
an unprecedented richness a 
people in various parts of the amin een 
community theater groups and roa wn 
radio, and television have brought Brier 
most isolated communities. Barrie $ 
acbeth, Hamlet, Romeo and Juliet, reii 
A Dolľs House, Chekhov's The C ate 
and Don Juan in Hell (from Man 


television audiences.2 


c., Engle 
*Max Black (ed.), foreword to The Importance of Language, Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

wood Cliffs, N.J., 1962. 

* See the discussion of the popular arts, Cha 


p. 14, p. 337, 
284 
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Reading the play in the classroom 


The young reader meeting his first play finds that many of the devices which 
clarify meaning in the novel and the short story are missing. No author's de- 
scription helps us visualize the scene and place of the drama that is about to 
untold, except the usually brief stage setting given before the dialogue starts. 
Novelists may take many pages to create atmosphere and setting; most play- 
wrights do it in a paragraph or two, and most of the detail is factual. 

P Winterset, for instance, gives us in a few details a sketch of the 
“He! under the bridgehead, the gigantic span which seems to “lift over the 
heads of the audience,” the rock barricade, the river bank, the shed for derelicts. 
We must infer the atmosphere of the play from the single street lamp, the 
glimmer of apartment-house lights, and the time: an early, dark December 
morning. The powerful visual effect of the stage setting, with its dark shadows, 
its thin lights, its looming bridge, gloomy shed, and apartment walls, must be 


created in our imagination. 

wre young readers skip over setting 

i to follow and too factual to be interesting. y s 

rs matically to fill in the visual details of light and setting for themselves will 
ey read plays with full appreciation of their many dimensions. One way to 

ve them create visual images of setting for themselves is for the teacher to 
raw in outline form on the chalkboard some of these details as the class reads 

the setting together. An artistic student may do the sketching at the direction 


of his classmates. 
The reading of some settings of one-act plays may give students practice in 
ag: to visualize setting and to anticipate the mood and tone of the play 
io a a brief description. The settings of Susan Glaspell’s Trifles, Synge’s Riders 
Is Me Sea, Lady Gregory's Spreading the News, and O'Neill's Where the Cross 
setti ade are useful for this purpose. Students may discuss the details from 
‘tings of a number of plays to determine what kind of drama will follow. 
ill it be a tragedy or a comedy? How would the set make the audience feel? 


Depressed? Admiring? Sad? Happy? Awed? —_— 
Other settings may serve for discussion. That for O’Neill’s The Emperor 
Ones tells us that the Emperor's throne is a “dazzling, eye-smiting scarlet, 


Yhile orange cushions are placed on the seat and on the floor as footstools. In 
e Glass Menagerie, Williams tells us that the play, being a memory play, 
" he world of fantasy and 


il dir ly lighted. The dimly lighted interior suggests t 

usion in which Laura and her mother live, as the sharp and savage colors of 

in “ of The Emperor Jones suggest something of the character of Jones 
mself, 


as unimportant, finding it too de- 
Only when they learn almost 


The opening of the play 
position or dialogue 


the dramatist uses ex 
d bring us into the 


Students may begin to study how 
haracters an 


at 
tig beginning of the play to introduce the c 
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conflict. In Macbeth, a soldier reports the battle in which Macbeth has clown 
his bravery. The brawl in the streets at the opening of Romeo and Juliet we 
us of the feud between the Montagues and Capulets. In Hamlet, we know o0 
the ghost’s troubled walking through the conversation of the guards as = 
walk on the battlements and from their report to Horatio who watches with 
them. In Wilder’s Our Town, the Stage Manager tells us about the town and 
introduces the main characters to us, telling a little about each as they begin 
their accustomed actions of the day. The first few speeches, which introduce us 
quickly to the main characters and the central conflict of the play, require the 
dramatist’s careful selection, He does not have the time to talk in leisurely 
terms about his characters as novelists do, or to describe settings and situa- 
tions. He must select characters and details which will be most revealing, allow 


them to give us the facts which propel us into the center of the conflict, and 
get on with the play. 


Studying character 


eveal themselves for the most part in only one y Bi 
gh what they say. Through the author’s stage ae 
t ideas about them, their emotions, and their actions: 
© job of actor and director as he attempts to visualize 
d move on the stage, look at someone, show nervous- 
sier’s The Barretts of Wimpole Street, for instance, ie 

: to tell us of the emotions in Elizabeth and Henle 
during one scene in which they talk about defying their father. We are i is 
; bitterly, stormily, defiantly, and earnestly during 
time. We are told someti S of voice the actors use when they 


J ac- 
ri > and so forth. But most of their tones, 
> pauses, actions, and movements we must fill in for ourselves. 


p Students may notice how a character’s words reveal the kind of person 5 
is. Amanda’s flute: eventeen gentlemen callers in the firs 
scene of The Glas her world of illusion and the nature z 
ility to accept facts. In A Doll’s H ous i 
. : to Nora tell us much about his condesce” 
sion and his attitude of a father t 


© a wayward child. Lady Macbeth’s terrible 
peech reveals in a 


> “To be, or not to 2 
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"hig patna readers may see that Nora’s passion for macaroons presents 
Ha 7 ike nature. Laura’s playing with the glass menagerie and turning on 
kn to drown out the sound of quarreling between Amanda and 
Devan z er desire for escape into the world of fantasy. Eliza’s hurling the 
eee at Professor Higgins in Shaw's Pygmalion shows delightfully how the 
quashed cabbage leaf” has turned into a woman with a mind of her own. 

ee to character are often subtle. Students need much experience in 
sean to watch for the word, phrase, tone, or gesture which indicates what 
a : ag e like and the sometimes small distinctions between them. Only 
cael np ay is read aloud by students who have practiced parts and studied 
alive s he characters whose role they are playing, do characters really come 

. Students may see a play raised to still another level of interpretation on 


as the skilled voices of great actors and actresses 


the stage, or in recordings, 
Lady Macbeth, 


re ae depths of character. When Judith Anderson plays 
kalis n Laurence Olivier, Maurice Evans, or John Gielgud plays Hamlet, we 
ai anew the subtleties of Shakespeare’s characterizations. As students be- 
ee understand the revelation of character, they may gain valuable experi- 
live bee listening to recorded plays, especially those of Shakespeare, which 
tation een done by different actors and companies. The differences in interpre- 
ideas Suggested by different readings of lines can provide a class with valuable 
as for discussion. 


Studying action 


t Oe ns are more imaginative ways to study the plot and action of a play 
nd € mechanical charting of rising action, climax, and falling action. It is 
at Ha at Eugene O’Neill walked out of Professor Baker's class in playwriting 
play tn when a fellow student got up to put an outline of the plot of a 
a pla n the board. Students may discuss th 
a md (technically called the inciting force) 
th at the action is to be about. In The Barretts of V 
mt Elizabeth and her father, one of ; ich he am pases 
meee upon her. Trock’s initial speech in Winterset, in which he flings de- 
fand at the city and shows that he w. 

and prepares us for the struggle. 


a é 
„aquo, “All hail, Macbeth! that shalt be king hereaf j 
Macbeth’s mind. 


th {i 

€ conflict and clarify the nature of the tensions betv 
Of th Play. Only when students have seen what these forces are 18 the esenca 
lay, € Struggle clear. In Macbeth, it is personal ambition as opposed to mora 
. e struggle of 


s i * n . 
` in Bolt's A Man for All Seasons or Shaw’s Saint Joan it is th 
ie, Tom pits his realism against the 


O s 
eure values, In The Glass Menager i 
of illusion and false values his mother has built up. 
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. e ut- 
The conflicting forces in modern drama are more = 2o S me 
ward. With the twentieth century, the drama in which conflic * en age 
chological has become more important than that in which physica en 
crises of situation are common: The Glass Menagerie, The oe maior 
Street, O’Neill’s Anna Christie, and Millers Death of a Salesm 
x ing the 
ii Students may spend a good deal of time reading plays and bn 1s 
nature of the conflicts they present, particularly as those conflicts w al 
cerned with opposing sets of values and struggles for economic a 


k 4 PE ortant 
justice. In studying such conflicts, they may gain some of their most imp 
insights into the nature of drama. 


Studying atmosphere 


ead 
The close reading of a play by senior high school students who have 7 


spects 0 
many plays in junior high school will focus on some of the subtler aspec 


; her will direct 
drama, as well as the study of character and conflict. The teacher wil 
their attention to atmos 


n 

phere as it is used by some dramatists: the r a 
poverty of the environment of Rice’s Street Scene; the fog and mist of “Elsinore 
which darken the mood of Macbeth, and the chill vapors surrounding ai ‘i 
where the ghost walks; the oppressive bright sunlight glaring on the r an 
The Emperor Jones; the brooding, dark setting of Winterset. Some play arscore 
to depend little on atmosphere; in others, it is used powerfully to p Jays 
theme and idea. The experience of students with the movies and televised P 


pe 
s $ Pratl i ma 
may be used to illustrate the clichés of atmospheric devices which ancl jn 
contrasted with the artistic ones of great playwrights. Murder is comm 

storm and in rain in television my: 


keys ° 
steries as well as in Macbeth; the low key 
darkness, gloom, storm, rain, an 


n 
A ffect O 
m d fog are common devices whose € 
human emotions may be analyzed. 


Studying form 


Studying much of the te 


con" 
cern to the students or to t 


ofte? 
d locat 


tu 
may be analyzed. Climax may e ifi 
S of the question, “At what poin 
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play are you fai 

of fects = har ne the outcome will be?” They learn that the point 
ae a ict comes when things begin to turn in favor of or 
of Wimpole shied e ict so that the outcome is predictable. In The Barretts 
O wali r “te now, when Elizabeth Barrett receives the letter from 
ia nei laars £ his projected move away from London, that this will force 
notified of the see enti and ensure the defeat of her father. Macbeth, 
eee gee ve Fleance, and breaking down in public in the banquet 
his powers ee ghost, has started downward from the crest of 

t 
hops a see that after the climax takes place some glimmers of 
is only ee iy Ta as when Macbeth kills young Siward, but respite 
and falling of ay = events rush to their inevitable conclusion. The rising 
ard smps hies — in the drama have their counterpart in our emotions 
the plage cli « Our own emotional responses may tell a clearer story about 
s climactic moment than our efforts at intellectual analysis. 


The nature of tragedy 


Students ‘ 
dhinged ieee z interested in learning about how concepts of tragedy have 
concept of pd ris College-bound students may have studied the Aristotelian 
estroyed b p: y as the fall of a man from high estate, the noble character 
the time eth ragic flaw: ambition, greed, impulse, or lust for power. From 
Prince, a acu Creeks and Shakespeare, whose tragic hero was a king or a 
Arthur Mill $ character, we have moved to the drama of the present and 
Students ae declaration that the common man, too, can be a tragic figure. 
which can z y e encouraged to discuss the modern conception of the tragedies 
economic s oppen to every man—the common man caught in the toils of an 
stroyed h re oppressive and unjust social forces, or persecution, or de- 
or Willy TE weakness, delusion, Or selfishness, as 1S Ibsen’s Hedda Gabler, 
sis Pea students may be able t 
as taisei rs the purging of the emotions by pit 
cel at th e point for the class to consider, an 
e end of a tragic play (such as Hamlet, Macbeth, or Death of a Sales- 


man), h 

action > e get some verbal expression of that inexplicable feeling of satis- 

, of release of tension and spent emotion that the good reader experi- 
ble, the teacher may 


ence. 
Fla they have discussed how catharsis is possi 
tragedy of the passages from the Poetics in which Aristotle discusses why 
of the e ier than comedy. Further study may focus on the inevitability 
nding of tragedy. The very nature of tragedy is involved with the cer- 
hat will happen. Anouilh 


ainty of 
the ending. We are never in doubt as to W 


o discuss the Aristotelian concept of cathar- 
y and fear. After the teacher 


d asked the class how they 


* Arth 
ur Mi ' 
w Miller, “Tragedy and the Common Man,” Theater Arts, vol. 35, March, 1951, 


Pp. 49-91, 
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has expressed the essence of tragedy in the words of the Chorus of his 
Antigone: 


The spring is wound up tight. It will uncoil of itself. That is what is so convenent in 
tragedy. The least little turn of the wrist will do the job. Anything will set it going. . - i 

The rest is automatic. You don’t need to lift a finger. The machine is in perfect oe: 
it has been oiled ever since time began, and it runs without friction. Death, treason, an 
sorrow are on the march; and they move in the wake of storm, of tears, of stillness. Every 
kind of stillness. Tragedy is clean, it is firm, it is flawless. . . . Death, in a melodrama, 
is really horrible because it is never inevitable. . . , 


for 
In a tragedy, nothing is in doubt and everyone’s destiny is known. That makes 
tranquility. . . .4 


The dramatist’s language 


A study of the language of the playwright is an important part of the es 
of close analysis of a play. Students may notice as they read aloud that oe 
characters talk in ordinary speech. They may observe ways in which languag 


reveals character, and the power of rhythm and phrase to adda poetic quality a 
dialogue. 


The rhythms of everyday speech are caught by Thornton Wilder in Our 
Town: the Stage Manager’ s 


w 
s “Now I'm going to tell you some things you i 
well as I do; but you don’t take ’em out and ak 
Miller in Death of a Salesman: “F igure it out. 


‘we in 
a li c ouse. You finally own it, and there’s nobody to m T 
it.” But in both plays the characters are capable of poetic speech. Ther 


d-by 
Good-by, good-by world. Good-by Grover’s Corners . . . Mama and Papa. pa 

to clocks ticking . | | and Mama’s sunflowers. And food and coffee. And faw riul 
dresses and hot baths . . | and sleeping and waking up. Oh, earth, you're too won 


i ive it?— 
for anybody to realize you. Do any human beings ever realize life while they live Í 
every, every minute? 5 


And there is Linda’s s 
name was never 
he’s a human be: 
be paid.” 6 


Ris His 
À peech: “Willy Loman never made a lot of ri | ut 
‘in the paper. He’s not the finest character that ever lived. ust 
ing, and a terrible thing is happening to him. So attention ™ 


> ck- 
As we have seen, language, too, reveals the educational and social semn 
ground of the characters as it does in The Emperor Jones, in Street 50° 


Sê; 
Louis Galanti i A dom How 
Sic. Riedel ond yl uis Galantiere, Antigone, Copyright 1946 by Ran 


wn, Coward-McCann, Inc., New York, 1938, p. 124. 


ng Press, Inc., New York, 1949, p. 56- 
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Kingsley’s Dead End, Odets’ Golden Boy, and many others. Students may learn 
about the Irish dramatist, John Millington Synge, listening with his ear to the 
wall in the huts of the peasants on the Aran Islands and capturing a poetic 
Irish speech in Riders to the Sea and The Playboy of the Western World. In 
Riders to the Sea, Maura, bereft of her sons and husband, makes a final speech 
that is poetic and eloquent: “Michael has a clean burial in the Far North, by 
the grace of the Almighty God. Bartley will have a fine coffin out of the white 
boards and a deep grave surely. What more can we want than that? No-man 
at all can be living forever, and we must be satisfied.” 7 


Classroom activities už 
The central classroom activity during the study of drama should be\the reading 
of the play aloud. The teacher reads aloud often. When young readers are 
inept, when time is brief, or when illumination of character or lines is essential, 
the teacher's reading may clarify. The playing of recordings* which allow stu- 
dents to hear the reading of plays by good actors, dramatic companies, or the 
casts of movie productions is an important part of play study. When they have 
become familiar with the play and have been given time to practice, the stu- 
dents themselves may take parts and read. This oral reading of plays ought to 
be a central activity in the enjoyment of drama in the classroom. i 
Much of the poor reading of plays in class is a result of poor preparation 
and indifference on the part of students who do not know the play well enough 
to read it intelligibly. Some ways of encouraging good performance are the 
assignment of parts so that students can practice at home, the assignment of 
scenes to particular groups, and the appointment of a student director to coach 
the group. Allowing a group to work out its own production of a scene or a 
play to be recorded on tape for the class, or for playing before another English 
class in the school, encourages the creative class members. Where students can 
become involved in presenting a good production in competition with other 
groups or other classes, where they can become free and relaxed enough to 
enjoy the play through reading it aloud, appreciation of drama increases 
rapidly. l j 
Junior high school students will need considerable help in learning to read 
the play. Class study of some simple one-act plays makes a good beginning for 
this kind of reading: students discuss how they learn what kind of persons the 
characters are and follow the action to the climax. During the first two years 
of junior high school, much of the reading of plays may be for enjoyment, ye 
emphasis on the study of characterization and with questions designed to help 
students see what the conflict is about. 


"The Complete Works of John M. Synge, p. 97. Reprinted by permission of Random House, 
Ine, 


"See list on p. 424, 
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Ninth graders may, for instance, read Hart and Kaufman’s You Can't Take 
It with You, and see the conflict between two philosophies of life. They may 
even be led to see that the play is not as important for characterization of an 
individual as of two different groups of people living for different goals. 
The play may be brought close to their experience through discussion of the 
problem of Alice in the play: should she renounce her happy-go-lucky family 
with its madcap ways in order to retain the love of wealthy Tony Kirby? (A 
bright class may see that a solution in which the Kirbys accept the way of life 
of the Sycamores is not at all a likely one.) 

Older students may study character motivation and development, and the 
nature of the conflict: is it between man and man, man with himself, or man 
against outside forces? They may be asked to discuss whether the motivation 
is credible. They may analyze conflict by noticing in several plays what forces 
are pitted against each other. Do the characters bring their tragedies on them- 
selves through something they have done? Through something they stand for 
or believe? Or is the tragedy inevitable because of social or economic forces 
beyond the control of the individual? What does the conflict involve: the strug- 


gle between love and lust for power (Elizabeth the Queen); the individual 
against tyranny (Billy Budd); 


Wind); the individual with himself (Hamlet; Othello)? 


Salesman) or of Hedda Gab 
resolution of the conflict is 
nificance of the drama’s total impact. 


Other activities have been Suggested as possible accompaniments to the 
study of drama. Many of these may be used as major activities to develop 2P” 
preciation. As a brief introductory exercise or the culminating activity 0p 
study of many plays, students may use the ideas and techniques they hay? 


studied in order to write a play of their own or to rewrite a short story OT ĉ 
scene from a novel into a play. 


Junior high school students can often experience the feeling of dramat® 
conflict, the building of tension through incidents leading to a climax, and 
resolution of struggle in drama through creative dramatics in which they write 
their own plays or adapt short stories for play presentation, or through 1° k 
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playing and sociodrama, i i 

I a, in which they dramatize i 

Importance in their own lives.® i A 

In i 

sie an bor to help students become more critical and discriminating about 

a e ame pes of conflict, young people may be asked to record and 

Ph nie R ois of some of the favorite TV serials they watch. At any level 

raa : ary years, this can be illuminating. Even young students may see. 

te e he a the repetition of incident, the preponderance of violence. 
> S -otypi R j i i 

zodii yping of character and situation, and the improbable resolution of 


Organizing the class for work 


Wh 

rnane class reads a play together, as is frequently the case with a 
Death afa aes play or with other commonly taught plays such as Our Town, 
titeni the alesman, or Anderson’s Elizabeth the Queen, it may be encouraged 
action, ee ‘whole play quickly the first time to get the outlines of plot and 
ts: amotit hen to reread carefully to see how the playwright handles charac- 
ment of >, Ton; and action. Senior high school students may study the develop- 
Toton) oo important character: Lady Macbeth, Willy Loman, Emily (Our 
notes re n nem Elizabeth (Elizabeth the Queen). They may be asked to take 

eir rereading, and study the play with study questions."° 


Reading in groups 

s for students from the ninth 
llustrate one theme or which 
iar with a wide variety of 


assigne h 
Ened by choice, or the teacher may assign different plays to in 


e 
TMs of their reading ability. 
With oo of the pattern is 
this wa thee. reading a play: 
Couns de he first pattern allows Be 
g so that students read within the limits 0 


for the class to be divided three or four ways, 


four levels of ability may be provided for in 
for more freedom of choice and provides for 
f their understanding. Stu- 


8 
Sox, 
Play Sele list of “Guid Plays” in the NCTE publication, Guide to 
Y Selects uidance and Mental Health Plays 1? : : 
x entioned iy ed., Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., New York, 1958. Most of the plays 
this chapter will be found in this source. 


& 
sample questions at the end of the chapter. 
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dents may use the questions at the end of the chapter for individual reading 
and for group discussion and inform the group about the plays they have read 
through reports or a panel discussion at the end of their reading and discussion 
period. 


A sample thematic play-reading unit 


One of the most challenging themes for study for students from the ninth grade 
on is that of drama as a criticism of society. Some of our brightest students are 
deeply interested in questions of social issues and problems and the writings 
which discuss these issues. These questions concern less able readers and slow 
learners as well. 

The plays of Eugene O'Neill, Clifford Odets, Arthur Miller, Maxwell An- 
derson, Robert Sherwood, Elmer Rice, John Galsworthy, Henrik Ibsen, and 
George Bernard Shaw are among those which have great impact on youth he 
beginning to experience the important social problems and issues explored i 
contemporary drama. The struggle against injustice, the effects of greed DA 
materialism on the human spirit, the lonely battle of the individual who wishes 
to abide by moral rather than legal or social codes, the individual against ty- 
rannical authority, the fight against poverty, unemployment, prejudice, dis 
crimination, authority—all these appeal strongly to youth. h 

To young people the plight of Anouilh’s Antigone is a moving one. Thoug 
the crime she dies for—the ritual burial of her brother—seems strange to yooh 
readers, the passion with which she declares herself against the practica 
Creon’s setting of the state’s welfare against (and over) the moral law is a mov" 
ing and contemporary problem. Antigone, loving life and in love with Hemon: 
dies resisting tyranny. Her shouted “No” became a symbol of the French Re- 
sistance during the German occupation in 1944, as French audiences respon?® 


Ma Po words, “The whole sky has fallen on you and all you can do is to 


Arthur Millers The Crucible is moving in a similar way, as John Pioch 
tears up his confession of being in the devils service in refusal to utter the bie 
that would save him from hanging. , 

i Eliot's Murder in the Cathedral, Bolt’s A Man for All Seasons, and Shaw $ 
Saint Joan show men and women willing to die for their beliefs. Becket i” 
Murder in the Cathedral chooses to give allegiance to God rather than to n 
King. Sir Thomas More of A Man for All Seasons goes to his death rather tha? 


Pair i the legality of Henry VIII’s divorce from Catherine of Arag™ 
en ec the intellectual arguments of her enemies. Lawrence wn 
ees Inherit the Wind shows the individ ï i mmunity 

his defense of scientific truth m a ea 


against prejudice; Rattigan’s The Winslow Boy 


* See E. Bradley Watson and Benfield i n Plays 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, i Pressey (eds.), Contemporary Drama: Eleve 


956, p. 113. 
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ee family committed to a principle of justice even though the pursuit of 
vn he to clear their son’s name sends them into bankruptcy and costs the 
a7 ghter her lover. In Wouk’s The Caine Mutiny Court-Martial and Levitt’s 
he Andersonville Trial, the tyranny and brutality of distorted personalities 
eel authority over men illustrates the rebellion of individual men against 
cs ice, In a similar cause, Coxe and Chapman’s Billy Budd strikes down the 
aa Claggart, and Mio of Winterset dies in a defeating struggle against 


The problems of racial and ec 
oo terms in many contemporary plays. 
ii portrays a Negro family striving fi 
alee of the white community; Sidney Kingsley’s Dead End shows what 
a a e can do to produce delinquency. The tragedy of Willy Loman in Death 

a Salesman is that of the little man caught up in the pressures and values of 


a materialisti ; : 4 
materialistic society. Rice’s The Adding Machine has something of the same 


t e ; ý pen 
heme, portraying a life in which man is little more than a machine. Lillian 


ae The Little Foxes and Another Part of the Forest are merciless pic- 
willi of the carpetbagger morality of a ruthless and greedy family who are 

za to stop at nothing to get the money they want. 
agai here is something in the drama of man standing alone as an individual 
or ae society for right, for justice, for social or economic equality, for truth, 

Or ideals that is stirring for modern youth. Some of the most powerful modern 
Bee have used these themes, and they make a strong appeal at the time when 
sito and the passion for justice and equality are at their height. Students 
of s rs and discuss these plays can gain insight into literature as a reflection 

y. 


nomic injustice are presented in moving and 
Lorraine Hansberry’s A Raisin 
or decent housing against the 


Read: 
fading Shakespearean plays 


i i Success that imaginative teachers have had in presenting Shakesp ee bes 
Sses of all levels of ability indicates that the study of Shakespearean plays 


ca 

the be an enjoyable and stimulating activity for most students. one 

oe of Shakespeare is chiefly resistance to method: often the e mh a 

on ©spearean play becomes focused on memorizing the meaning ni bo 

Te in the language. Too much time the facts o . is 

ea stage, the controversy over e was Shakesp " : 

; meant 

and pa tes and sequence of the plays, and the 8 

of ieas of speech. Often students never come in 

Conte play, or with the human dilemmas which mak 
mee as our own. 

less as our world and the one 

ING te 4 ‘ 

m g to prevent the marriages 0 ; licen- 

ious ng gain power, and seni men are appalled = e al a 

ness. As one teacher points out about teaching Macbeth: 


e Shakespeare's world as 


ae . z ey 
he created, families are involved in a sens 
ers, men are moved to bruta 


f young lov 
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reluctant group, it has been possible to awaken the desire to search out the 
themes, playing with ‘done and undone,’ with fatherhood and kingship, with 
good and evil, with the influence of the superstitions, or with Macbeth’s steril- 
ity . . . where the disintegration of a human being is witnessed and under- 
stood. . . .” 12 The teacher who can show young people the universal themes, 
character traits and human dilemmas in Shakespeare and point out similar ones 
in the next street, the next block, or in the story in the daily newspaper will be 
able to interest students in the reading of Shakespeare. 

Despite the conventional objections classes often raise about reading 
Shakespeare, classes of all levels of ability and interest have been led to the 
enjoyment of the plays by teachers who could bring them alive for youth. We 
have seen in our own time the tremendous popular response Shakespeare can 
command: the Shakespearean theaters in Stratford, Ontario, and Stratford, 
Connecticut, play to full houses. Joseph Papp’s free productions of the plays 
in Central Park in New York City have met enthusiastic popular acclaim and 
have led to the showing of several plays in off-Broadway theaters during the 
winter season. Almost no Broadway season is without one Shakespearean play. 
The productions of Macbeth, Romeo and Juliet, The Tempest, and “The Age 
of Kings” series on television have commanded wide audiences. Movies have 
been made of Hamlet, Romeo and Juliet, A Midsummer Night's Dream, Mac- 
beth, Henry V, and Julius Caesar, to name but a few. Broadway musicals have 
been adapted from The Taming of the Shrew (Kiss Me, Kate), Romeo an 


Juliet (West Side Story), and The Comedy of Errors (The Boys from 
Syracuse). 


Shakespeare’s language 


The primary barrier between today’s students and the enjoyment of 
Shakespearean plays is that of language. The blank verse of the plays is often 
read as prose by the immature reader; the differences between the language 
of the early seventeenth century and that of our own makes the reading ° 
dialogue difficult for the nonverbal boy or girl. Teaching must assist young 
people to read Shakespearean language with understanding and pleasure. 

Several kinds of assistance can be given students who find it difficult W 
read Shakespeare. The teacher may read aloud some of the first scenes of tap 
play, asking questions, encouraging students to guess at meanings from con- 
texts, talking a bit about the way language has changed since Shakespeare 
time. One period might be fruitfully spent in such an exploration of the lar- 
guage of the play, with students attempting to locate lines they can under- 
stand with ease, lines which sound like contemporary speech, and those whic 
can be understood in context except for one or two Ht They may see that 
serious speeches in the play are most often in stately blank verse; humorous 


* Charles Calitri, “Macbeth and the Relucta, 


» 9, 
p. 259. nt Reader,” English Journal, vol. 48, May» 195 
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scenes are frequently in colloquial prose; other lines are astonishingly con- 
temporary. Students frequently meet with astonishment and pleasure some 
well-known phrase which they greet with a gasp of recognition: “something 
is rotten in the state of Denmark,” “’tis caviar to the general,” “out, out, 
damned spot,” or “get thee to a nunnery.” 

The teacher might prepare a mimeographed sheet of fifteen or twenty 
quotations with a difficult or obsolete word underlined, asking students to 
guess at the meaning of the word from the context. Lines such as the follow- 
ing may be given to show students that they will need to practice guessing at 
meanings from context and that they may do so with a fair chance of being 
right: “. . . Tybalt would kill thee,/ But thou slewest Tybalt... ,” or 
“" | Else would a maiden blush bepaint my cheek. . . r 

Lines which might pass today for our own speech may be noticed, too: 


O that I were a glove upon that hand, 

That | might touch that cheek . . . 

Give me my Romeo; and, when he shall die, 

Take him and cut him out in little stars, 

And he will make the face of heaven so fine 

That all the world will be in love with night . . - 

They will notice that modern girls do not talk that way, but the individual 
words are familiar ones. 

Both good and poor students are likely to be baffled by the many mytho- 
logical, historical, and biblical references in Shakespeare. Good students need 
to be challenged to check in a good dictionary on those essential to the mean- 
ing of a significant passage. It should go without saying that the teacher 
should have an easy command of these and be able to expand and interpret 
references, inspiring the readers to further exploration of these sources of 
allusions. It is significant for them to understand Hamlet's implied comparison 


of his father and Claudius with Hyperion (the Titan father of the sun god 


and the symbol of male beauty) and the satyr (the symbol of sensual ugliness ) 


because it summarizes the feelings he has about the difference between the 
two men. It is not essential for them to know the story of Niobe to grasp the 
implication of Gertrude’s following her husband's coffin, “Like Niobe, all tears, 
or to understand the reference to the players as “out-Heroding Herod. 

Much Shakespearean study for young people is complicated by se 
On all the literary and mythological allusions, which they are require F 
memorize. Such piecemeal memory work has little real relevance sake an = 
Standing of the play, and it obscures larger meanings. Here, cer n y, i 
distinction between allusions which reveal character and casual re ee 
such as “foul as Vulcan's smithy,” or “all Neptune’s ocean will not wash © ean 
these little hands . . .” should be made. 

So, too, with the references to Elizabethan customs: e.g. — Len 
and Juliet) or bear baiting (Macbeth: “They have tied me to the stake; 
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not fly, but bearlike I must fight the course . . .”). Good — can ere 
pursue these references may do so; those who find the play baa ate aiian 
be permitted to skim the references, concentrating on more yea a 
ings. Slow students should have considerable help from the teac a die 
Teachers may ask bright students to look for figurative B pele 
central metaphors of the plays studied in class. Caroline Spurgeon ins ee of 
out how each of the plays contains dominant imagery: pep sa ay 
images of poison, corruption, and decay—of Denmark as an u as “he 
tumor, which is infected. In Macbeth, the dominant image is that io iS 
rowed robes, the ill-fitting garments which “hang loose upon him a 8 E 
robe upon a dwarfish thief.” Othello abounds in images of eo ae a 
and monkeys—of references to lechery and animal breeding." h o tes atl 
Shakespeare has conveyed the essential atmosphere or theme of the play 
such imagery is to enrich its meaning. ; r 
Much eating aloud of the play with the teacher's help in getting Haat 
over the hard places and frequent “translation” into idiomatic and ie ers 
English often makes the play memorable for students. Recordings Er Pe hem 
get the rhythms and sounds of the speeches by ear, the best way to ia dantel 
One New York City teacher of a class of Puerto Rican girls of pt ioe see 
ligence and very poor reading ability found that they responded wi A wil 
siasm to Romeo and Juliet when it was read to them and later compare oF ca 
the recording of Leonard Bernstein’s West Side Story. The gnc gt by 
story captivated the girls; so did the rhythm of the language, rea si by 
the teacher. We need not feel guilty if our students get their Shakespe afat 
ear: so did the groundlings; so, too, do present-day groundlings aei a 
theater productions, the motion picture house, or before the meron 
If we can keep students reading carefully and wondering what reve: lexi- 
of character will come next; if we can lead them to understand the somp be 
ties of human nature that the plays reveal—the moral dilemmas of huma: ei 
ings who are like people we may know, facing problems we Seal 
the teaching of Shakespeare can be a means of fascinating discovery 
people for today’s high school students, 


Evaluation 


The problems of evaluatin 
from those involved in test 
ture. The suggestions for e 


1935. 
* Caroline Spurgeon, Shakespeare’s Imagery, Cambridge University Press, London, 
(Paper: Beacon Press, Boston, 1958. ) 
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preciating drama through observing whether students can turn to play read- 
ing with confidence and pleasure, finding in dramatic form the discussion of 
people, issues, and ideas they are exploring in fiction, biography, or nonfiction. 
Once the student has mastered the art of reading drama, he may turn to this 
form for reading for pleasure and intellectual stimulation as he does to fiction. 

The dramatist takes the student into a swiftly paced world where he can 
live through the struggles and heartbreaks of men and women, their battles 
against fate, against each other, and against social forces which threaten them. 
In contemporary drama he can experience personal, psychological, social, and 
international problems, presented in human terms, and often he can precede or 
follow the reading of the printed play by seeing the movie or the televised per- 
formance, Drama as a medium for the discussion of ideas, and the human dilem- 
mas of men of all times, should assume a position of central importance in the 
literature program. 


Teaching the play Death of a Salesman 


The following plan for teaching Death of a Salesman attempts to show how 
an important modern play may be taught at different levels to groups of 
differing abilities. 


Defining purpose 


Arthur Miller’s richly symbolic Death of a Salesman seems ideally suited 
for adaptation to teaching at several levels. Its symbolism, probing of char- 
acter, and searching examination of American values, and its subtlety in han- 
dling action, thought, and feeling, make it complex enough to be challenging 
to college-bound students. For terminal and slow students, it is suitable as a 
contemporary classic, one which has received critical praise as an sant 
drama of our time, yet simple enough in language to be eaters iat nt a 
at the literal level and challenging at its less complex a riaa don 
ieee of the play is the idiom of everyday speech, yet d Charle’ ’s thematic 
USC to levels of eloquence, as in Linda's requiem speech an n ci os 
Statement of the salesman’s character. For all students, can bi ae X 
ing emotionally, Willy’s pathetic yacillation between love DA i 
those he loves eae hope and despair; Linda’s constant apps “a Neonat 
Must be paid” her sympathy with Willy’s anxiety about “eal cae iia 
Sustain his dignity and pride are recognizable to studen pe sg ceils 
re Out who he is and to reach an understanding te sane ho are confused, 
fallible p many adolescents. Miller ons italy conflicting senseless eet 
and pa; appealing human beings. =, for the good li ife, and enduri g 

Poignant search for identity and security, d Hete, pride an d humility, 
9s. Like most of us, they are mixtures of love ane cause there is so much 
Meanness and decency, selfishness and generosity- Beca 
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that we recognize of people we know in these characters, their plight is im- 
portant. We care about what happens to them.'! For many students the Lo- 
mans’ problems will seem familiar; the longing for something better, the dreams 
of easy money, mixed with worry about whether the installment budget will 
stretch—these they have met in their own lives. 

The play has value for today’s students because it presents problems com- 
mon to our society: the confused search for values in a materialistic world; 
the pressures of economic insecurity, impersonality, and anonymity in today’s 
business world; the search for identity, and the attempt to maintain dignity 
in the lonely crowd. These are problems not only of the white-collar worker, 
but of the factory worker as well, not only of the well-to-do, but of the marginal 
worker fearful of being replaced in his job. 

Through an objective look at the play’s characters, students, under the 
direction of a skillful teacher, may learn to see themselves in new and im- 
portant ways. For, like Willy Loman, many students believe that “the ma? 
who creates personal interest is the man who gets ahead”; they maintain that 
the important thing is to be “well-liked”; like Biff, they want to know who 
they are and to see themselves clearly. Lest they wake up like Willy in their 
mature years, deserving Biff’s elegy (“He never knew who he was’), it 1 
worthwhile for them to explore the attitudes and values in the play a” 
through these to rethink their own. Late adolescence is the time for ang 
search, when the maturing boy or girl organizes his own philosophy of life. 
This play can help him examine the values he chooses to live by. The play 
may profitably be taught in the eleventh or twelfth year. 


Introducing the play 


Teachers may prepare students to read the play by stimulating class aisr 
cussion about the kinds of things parents want for their children, the things 
most people want out of life, or the goals they hold to be most important. 
After such discussion, students may be asked to read the play with the sug: 
gestion that it deals with some of the questions they have been discussing 2”. 
that the characters in it choose what they want for themselves and the” 
children. Students may be asked to read to see what choices the characte"? 
make and whether they agree with these choices. They may be urged to 
the play quickly in order to find out answers to these questions. They may S 
warned, too, that they will find the play confusing as to time, for in some scene? 
past and present happenings are shown simultaneous] If the teacher a 
pares them for these shifts in time, illustrating how ae beings often thi 
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of past and present happenings at the same time, they will not find the play 
confusing. Miller’s explanation of the time sequence and the staging are illumi- 
nating, 


Discussing the play 


After the first quick reading, students may be asked to take a few 
minutes of class time to write briefly their reactions to Willy, Linda, and Biff. 
Then they may discuss these questions: What kind of persons are these char- 
acters? How do they feel about each other? What does each want out of life? 
What is the central problem of the play? Who is the central character? Why? 
Is there ever a point at which we feel that things may go all right for the 
Lomans—Biff may get a job, Willy may be transferred to New York, Biff and 
Happy may start their sports store? At what point do things turn against 
Willy? How early do we know that he is really defeated? When do we get the 
first inkling of what he intends to do? (The teacher may select from these 
questions those which may most fruitfully be answered on paper before dis- 
cussion starts and those which may be used in early discussion of the play. 
Probably the first four or five can be answered briefly by most students in all 
classes. ) 

Good students may be asked, in addition, to attempt to put into their own 
words what they think Miller is trying to show or say about people in the 
play. They may, in other words, try to state the theme. This is an excellent 
comprehension test. Many good readers can state the theme at the first quick 
reading. 

When the teacher is satisfied that the whole class understands the main 
action, he may encourage the students to ask of the different characters, 
“What is he (she) like?” A discussion of the persons in the play will bring 
out most of the major points in the drama and students will go back to early 
happenings in the play to find instances which reveal character and action. 
Discussion of the characters, one by one, and their relationships to one an- 
other provides a valuable chance for talking about the play as a whole. With 
the poor readers, teachers will find that such discussion brings out innumera- 
ble errors of fact and interpretation in reading. Usually other members of the 
class can clarify a student’s mistaken notion of what a character is like or what 
happens; there is always the text to return to if no agreement can be reached. 

Teachers may ask the students to notice some of the devices Miller uses 


y i <panded his 

7 iti ks. Inc.. New York, 1951) Miller has expanded 

eie a puperkmk paon Galp E Ti to visualize the settings and transitions. 
age directions to make it easier for e the way human thoughts move pe 
© explains time in the play as 


o flashbacks’ here—we never go 
present to past almost in the same ! nt, bringing its ees and 
i kward, It is simply that the past keeps flo present .imultaneously 

i a with it—and sometimes we sha 


a re presentation 
“There are ni 


wing into the 
Jl see both pa 


moment: prese 


st and 
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i i igni tructure of the play in two acts and 
to unify a aries a pkar ai daraa first hint is eon oeie bes ms 
: oe ta el in the a They should recall that the first speeches of bi md mn 
Linda cai the possibility of an accident, and that these ene a 
Linda’s apprehension and that there has been trouble before. ee on 
contains the seeds of the conclusion, when Willy rushes off =~ fa dies ‘aif, 
is heard roaring out of the garage. We are never allowed ri f S building 
the possibility of accident, Willy's ae srra and the 

is determination to use that means of ki ing himself. i 
pi ie may notice, too, that early in the first act, Willy talks oe at 
carrots in the back yard, and one of the last scenes shows him nah gm 
planting carrots by flashlight. The trip to Boston, which eee sis bail 
force in the play, is suggested early when Willy talks about ta E tis nto 
to Boston with him, and by an early scene in which the Masah an Bs 
Willy's memory, thanking him for the silk stockings. We see ee a 
idolizing Biff, and being patronized by the Lomans, and we ae tit 
man, about to argue a case before the Supreme Court. There are Ca pulling 
instances that students may notice where there is a rounding out, a 


3 early in 
together of themes, incidents, ideas, and character traits suggested 
the play. 


Topics for discussion 


With college 
enough backgrou 
ships to other lit 
around consider 
ductory lesson 
concept of the tra 
ferred to Miller’s i 


m 
z sts , 
read many plays outside of class in order to bring in further contra 
modern drama: O’Ne 


«on: Millet 
ill’s The Emperor Jones and Beyond the Horizon; Maste" 
The Crucible, All My 
Builder and The Enem 


Further discussio 
Two universal th 


fro 


y of the People. in the play: 
n may revolve around the values illustrated in in Death 
emes are shown in the confusions of the characters 


of life 
he questions of what a man believes in and wants out Jines 
admonition to that 
and incidents in which these 

“the man who creat 


* Students may already be familiar with the literary device of foreshadowing. 
* Op. cit. 
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can end with diamonds on the basis of being liked” are reiterated throughout 
the play; they have determined the way he lives his life and the way he has 
brought up his sons. He is a prime exponent of the false American dream:1§ 
his values are personality, charm, being “well-liked” and “known.” His “I have 
friends” indicates he values friendship, but an analysis of his relationship with 
people indicates that he has no real friends. Through pride, he rejects Charley, 
the person who has offered him friendship and support, both economic and 
emotional. His adolescent dream of the “massive” funeral he will have turns 
into the reality of the empty cemetery in the requiem. Good students who have 
read Riesman’s The Lonely Crowd, Whyte’s The Organization Man, and Pack- 
ard’s The Status Seekers will see in these sociological analyses the characteris- 
tics of the false American dream Willy pursues, the dream which has proved 
empty for modern man. Ben is the symbolic exemplification of that romantic 
dream: “When I was seventeen I walked into the jungle and when I was 
twenty-one I walked out. And by God I was rich.” Teachers may remind stu- 
dents of the source of this get-rich-quick American dream in its various Ameri- 
can manifestations: the gold rushes in California and Alaska, boom-town life 
in America, real-estate booms in Florida, the stock market. 

Other thematic ideas in the play may be explored by students whose wide 
reading allows comparison of this play with others they have read and whose 
ability to generalize and to see relationships makes such discussion meaning- 
ful. They may notice that the play’s basic ironic contrast of dream versus reality 
has numerous aspects: (1) Sudden wealth (diamonds) versus the reality of a 
life in which each paycheck is stretched to cover the installment payments; 
where there is never quite enough money; where things wear out before they 
are paid for; where after twenty-five years of payments on the house they are 
“free and clear” only after Willy’s death. (2) The promise of the past versus 
the stark and frightening reality of the present. The bright future envisioned 
for Biff and the dreams of success for the boys have turned into a bitter pres- 
ent in which one son is a drifter and the other a shallow philanderer. (3) 
Willy's dreams of popularity, success, and money, versus the reality of his 
friendlessness, loneliness, and ever-diminishing income. 

Able readers may perceive the play’s symbolism. They may explore the 
significance in the play of (1) Biff’s tennis shoes (first marked with the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, then, after the visit to Boston, burned). (2) The symbolism 
of the garden and Willy’s preoccupation with seeds and planting: “Nothing's 


“Teachers should contrast the dreams of the characters in this play with the geese 
James Truslow Adams about the American dream in an epilogue to The Epic of re 
k the American dream, that dream of a land in which life should be better and ri 


and fuller for every man, with opportunity for each anoop a a a T oe 
ia wenn Mat dream of motor car he nK ‘the fullest stature of which 
în which each man and each woman shall be able to atta ieee a Ie 
they are innately capable, and be recognized by others wn and Company, Boston, 
ite fortuitous pt Beam of birth or position.” (Little, Brown 4 


1931, p, 404.) 
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planted. I don’t have a thing in the ground.” (3) The symbolic import of Bs 
compulsive stealing (getting something for nothing), which goes back to the 
theft of the football and is repeated in the stealing of the fountain pen when 
he applies for a job. (4) Linda’s stockings, too, are symbolic. She mends them 
throughout the play, and the sight of them never fails to arouse in Willy feel- 
ings of remorse and guilt. They serve, too, to symbolize for Biff his fathers 
infidelity to his mother. ; 

The symbolism of the setting, of light, color, space, and sound is impor- 
tant, too. Most of this is suggested by Miller in his stage directions: The play 
opens to the sound of a flute “telling of grass and trees and the horizon.” The 
set alternates between the memory scenes in which the leafy trees and open 
yard can be seen and the present with its “solid vault of apartment houses 
around the small, fragile-seeming home.” (Students should be helped lowe: 
how the set underscores the theme: the promise of freedom and unlimite 
horizons of Biff’s youth, the “vault” of the apartment houses suggests the im- 
prisonment of the characters, their lack of “space,” their economic and eel 
tional confinement.) Youth (both Willy's and Biff's) gave a promise of free 
dom and space; maturity is hemmed in by confining reality. ssc it 

Terminal and slow students may define some of the central conflicts a 
the play by listing some of the problems of each character. Many of Ga 
fall readily into the familiar categories of family, house, job, and future plans: 
They may compile some such list as this: of 

Willy: to make enough money to pay the bills; to see the fulfillment 
his dreams for the boys; to work out his tangled relationship with Biff. 5 

Linda: to encourage and support Willy; to see that the boys have som 
respect and feeling for their father; to keep Willy from committing suicide. 


Biff: to find himself; to grow up; to try to sort out fact from the lies aP 
dreams of fifteen years, 


Happy: to get ahead i 


: 2 ent, 
, p n business; to keep his independence, his apartm 
his car, his women. 


Pep 5 P e 
A summarizing discussion of the play may ask students to state what th °y 


feel Miller is trying to Say in the play. In the pr 3 the ploy pi 
s efatory essay to f 
Theater Arts, he has explained ta 4 i ; y 


* Op. cit., p. 48. 
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Miller’s play shows a large cross section of the modern metropolitan busi- 
ness world, where competition and the image of success are the basic facts of 
life, where a man’s worth is measured by how much he makes a year, and how 

well-liked” he is. Willy's sense of failure, not only for himself but for his boys, 
provides a poignant conclusion to the play when he kills himself to provide 
money for the rehabilitation of his wastrel son. 


Student activities and assignments 


These questions suggest the kinds of discussion about the plays that teachers can 
lead students to engage in. Through such teaching, the student discovers much about 
the meaning, the significance, and the literary form of the play. Listening to some 
of the many excellent recordings of plays,”° both of contemporary works and of 
classics of the past, can lead students to a new awareness of dramatic form and 
structure, and the sound of the dramatist’s language spoken by gifted actors can add 
a dimension to his study of drama. 


. . . Follow the development of two (or three) of the main characters in 
the play. What kind of persons are they? What do they want in the play? 
How do we learn what they are like? (Make notes to show how we learn 
about them through what they say, what they do, what they think, or what 
other characters say about them.) 

.. . As you read the play, make notes (referring to speeches and page 
numbers) of the dramatic actions which build to the highest point of ten- 
sion in the play. Can you tell where you are first aware of what the real 
struggle is? Can you decide at which point in the play things begin to turn 
for or against the central character so that you are aware of how things 
will turn out for him? Does anything happen after this point to make you 
think things may not turn out this way? That he can escape his fate, get 
what he wants, or come out on top? 

. . . What is the setting of the play? Is it important to the action? Is the 
playwright creating an atmosphere to influence the way you feel about the 
play, its characters, and its actors? What words would you use to describe 
the atmosphere—gloomy, depressing, gay and cheerful, starkly realistic? 

. . . Can you locate any speeches or places in the play in which the author 
gives you clues as to what will happen later? Are there any hints of fore- 
shadowing? (In Death of a Salesman, Linda’s finding the rubber hose on 
the gas heater points to Willy’s thoughts of suicide; in Lillian Hellman’s 
Another Part of the Forest we are given hints about something in Marcus” 
dark past by the phrases, “the suspicion on your papa,” and references to 
hot tar, clubs, and ropes.) 
. . . Look for and mark sp 
as to the author’s theme. The the 
number of speeches or in one in w. 


eeches in the play in which you are given clues 
me of the play may be developed in a 
hich the author makes explicit his point 


20 ‘ F r 
Sources of information about recordings available are given on p. 424. 
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of view about life or the thing he is trying to say in the play. What _— 
seem to indicate what this point of view or theme is? Does it ry ae 
social message? A statement of belief in certain values? A poin 

about life and the way it should be lived? ni 
. - - Study the author’s use of dialogue and language in the ion pe 
language that of plain everyday speech or is it poetic? Daes onl ya 
characters talk indicate something about their education, their si oe = 
their social standing, their personalities or characters? If the ae pete ae 
dialect or regional speech, does this seem convincing or 3 i cane 
much to the difficulty of the play? (For example, Pygmalion, 7 i Naik 
Jones, The Glass Menagerie, The Playboy of the Western ba Sea is 
plays is the speech poetic? (Our Town, Winterset, Riders to the : ne 
what plays is the humor largely verbal, depending on wit, humor, nae 
understatement? (You Can’t Take It with You, The Importance of 
Earnest, The School for Scandal.) 


e 
- . . What is the nature of the conflict in the play you read? nie eine 
man struggling against the values of society, or of a group of Lh ae Weis 
individual? (In Inherit the Wind, Bertram Cates is in conflict with the adjust 
of a society which prefers to cling to outmoded beliefs rather than 
to a painful new truth. i 
Ts the path in conflict with himself, destroyed by speed 
within him—perhaps the tragic flaw of the Greeks? Thus Willy vente 
Hedda Gabler, and the hero of Odets’ Golden Boy are really tie 
defeated by some inner conflict that cannot be resolved. Does E takeh 
involve man against man? Antigone pits herself against Creon; of The 
Barrett fights her father’s attempts to keep her dependent; Tom ats 
Glass Menagerie struggles with his demanding mother for his free! 


A e attle to 
Winterset Mio is pitted against Trock Estrella, the gangster, in the b 
clear his fathers name. 


- . + What is the natur 
Fame or success? Social 
The laws of God or the 


ney? 
e of the values people fight for in the play 4 d 
ambition? Power? Personal honor or integrity’ 
laws of man? 
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To read well, that is, to read true books in a true spirit, is 

a noble exercise, and one that will task the reader more 

CHAPTER than any exercise which the customs of the day esteem. 
13 . . . Books must be read as deliberately and reservedly 


as they were written. 


1 
HENRY DAVID THOREAU 


Nonfiction 


The world of nonfiction, of the informative, argumentative or critical ee 
the factual article, the biography of men and women, the fascinating boR ely 
true adventure—all these captivate many of our students more comple" ng 
than the world of fiction, drama, and poetry. For many practical a 
people, products of a practical age, the challenge of ideas and the ini en 
information presented by articles and essays, and the biographies of zeal en 
and women, will make up the larger part of their reading; only with u- 
luctance will some of them enter the worlds of fiction or fantasy. ‘Fhe Poes 
larity of nonfiction today is a cultural trend observable in the increasing i 1, 
of nonfiction books—both hardcover and paperback—since World ee ins: 
with science, social science, and philosophy making dramatic sales ga 


soe cy HRA i ppi 
Television critics have observed that although television and the movies S of 


fantasy and ction for to y they cannot comp th 0 
fi day’s audiences, 
nonfiction. Obviously, ph 
aJ 


there are some i noe 
l programs which do compete 
fiction books: the documentaries, the travel programs, and the ial 
sketches of famous men and women a 
An American Library 


‘ f 
; Association report on the reading habits e 
public at the end of 1962 showed that rolig emphasis had shifte 5 A 
westerns and light romance to art, travel, health, education, and domes"? 


* Walden and Other Writi i 
Res er Writings, Modern Library, Inc., New York, 1950, pp- 91-92. 
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international affairs. The public shows an increasingly greater interest in books 
on science, technology, and fiction dealing with politics and foreign relations. 


The essay 


Most definitions of the essay agree on two characteristics: it is a reflection of 
the moods, thoughts, ideas, or opinions of an individual, and it reflects the 
personality of the writer through its style. In the essay more than any other 
literary form, in Buffon’s much-quoted phrase, “Style is the man.” In the essay 
we seem to meet the personality and mind of the author through language 
which is urbane and witty, reflective and serious, chatty, informative, incisive, 
or colloquial. In the best of essays, the writer is revealed as a human being: 
Lamb’s personality has charmed generations of readers through the tenderness 
of “Dream Children” and the whimsicality of “A Dissertation on Roast Pig” 
or “The Superannuated Man’; the family adventures of James Thurber, 
E. B. White, Mary Ellen Chase, Shirley Jackson, and Clarence Day reflect, 
even if indirectly, the personalities and values of the writers. It is, of course, 
the meeting with a first-class mind which is most fascinating in the essay: we 
encounter the opinions—often idiosyncratic and individual, but always chal- 
lenging—of people like Orwell, Aldous Huxley, Mencken, Chesterton, Belloc, 
Montaigne, or Addison. 

It has been traditional in teaching to distinguish between formal and 
informal essays. The differences between the two are chiefly in subject, style, 
and structure. The formal essay treats a serious subject objectively, usually in 
a serious tone, and implies a distance between writer and reader. The style of 
the formal essay permits of no colloquialisms or contractions; its vocabulary is 
frequently erudite rather than popular, its sentences carefully balanced. The 
student is likely to meet the formal essay in “The Spectator Papers,” or Lincoln’s 
“Gettysburg Address,” but few of the nineteenth-century formal essayists— 
Newman, Arnold, Huxley, or Ruskin—will be included in his reading unless 
he takes a college-preparatory course. Today's essays tend to be predominantly 
informal in style. Even when the modern essayist is very serious about an 
argument or an idea, he frequently takes a familiar, informal line with his 
audience and may employ colloquial speech. 

Joseph Wood Krutch has observed that the personal or reflective essay 
today is a dwindling art form, not much in demand in the age of the informa- 
tive article? Publishers of magazines tend to reject essays and welcome, in- 
stead, the informative or argumentative article, more popular in national 
magazines with mass circulation. Despite the passing of the reflective essay 


* Survey by American Library Association, reported in Book Buyer's Guide, vol. 66, February, 
1963, p. 175. 

*“No Essays, Please,” in The Saturday Review Reader, Bantam Books, Inc., New York, 
1951, pp. 147-154. 
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i 5 the 
in the tradition of Addison and Steele, Hazlitt, Lamb, or Bacon, somis eea 
best contemporary writing appears today in the form of thoughtful and 


k d 
ical essays by such writers as E. B. White, Joseph Wood Krutch, and Edmun 
Wilson. 


While it is probably true that the leisurely, reflective essays many Pama 
teachers value—those of Lamb or Hazlitt, the embellished prose of Rus = 
the music of Pater—have less charm for today’s younger generation than a 
an earlier age, the appeal of essays of all ages which explore a 
continuing concern to the young is strong to students who are just begir 


‘ alves their 
to test their own powers of thinking and to clarify for themselves t 
opinions about such problems. 


Biography and nonfiction 


Biography and autobiography, the story of a life or lives, seem so secon F 
fiction to young people that many of these books are commonly “per the 
as “stories.” Certainly The Diary of a Young Girl reads like a novel, = bes, 
autobiographical sketches of Clarence Day, James Thurber, Kathryn pn 
and others also read much like fiction. Maturer students prefer the seri ae 
treatment of the life of a famous historical personage, an artist, actor, T init 
plorer. Some of the most popular nonfiction today includes the books 2 Tiki, 
adventure, exploration, danger, and courage, such as Heyerdahl’s nage 
Herzog’s Annapurna, Tenzing’s Tiger of the Snows, or Byrd's Alone: atic 
accounts of personal experiences in wartime, travel, and daring oF orari 


" jon for 
achievement provide the best of introductions to the world of nonfiction 
the young reader. 


Why teach nonfiction? 


saat doe 
The study of essays in the high school years may provide the stimulation * 
new ideas, the enriching encounter with humor, the introduction i p 
worlds of thought in philosophy, ethical values, and social criticism. Bec% 
of its dominantly literal rather th 


it, 
ad than the short story. As they put This 
5 i m 
: reading of essays is refuted in classroom 
cussion, as students explore the fi 
express themselves and the dece 
which needs clarification, Even 
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over issues and ideas about which he will have to clarify his own ideas and 
make up his mind during his adult years. Expository prose provides most of 
the material used in teaching reading for comprehension and much of that 
we use to teach the principles of writing, speaking, and listening. Colleges 
lay great stress on this form in freshman English. Recommendations to schools 
preparing students for college frequently emphasize the necessity for careful 
teaching of expository prose.* 

Biography and autobiography are frequently taught as a means of extend- 
ing the reading acquaintance of students with the wealth of books which pro- 
vide glimpses of men and women in adult roles, their lives, their goals, their 
values, and their achievements. Biographies provide some of the best teach- 
ing about goals: in reading about those who have struggled against odds, the 
young person learns something about defining his own goals and working 
toward them. Through biography he “tries on,” as it were, dozens of adult 
lives and roles he will never share, but which, nevertheless, enlarge his own 
world by showing him what it is like to be an artist, a scientist, an inventor, 
or a doctor. One of the tasks of the adolescent is finding heroes and models 
after whom to pattern his own life. Biography and autobiography serve this 
developmental need in important ways. 


The search for values 


The recent emphasis on teaching in the humanities may lead to the study 
of nonfiction as a means of examining philosophical and ethical values. 
Douglas Bush has called attention to the renewed importance of the search 
for humanistic values in a technological age: 


The “humanities” in the original meaning of this and kindred words, embraced chiefly 
history, philosophy, and literature. These were the studies worthy of a free man, that 
ministered to homo sapiens, man the intellectual and moral being, and not to homo faber, 
the professional and technical expert. 

The study of literature . . . has had to take over the responsibilities that used 
to be discharged by philosophy and divinity. . . . Most young people now get their only 
or their chief understanding of man’s moral and religious quest through literature. . . . 
Most of the young people | see find in literature, literature of the remote past as well as 
of the present, what they cannot find in textbooks of psychology and sociology, the vision 
of human experience achieved by a great spirit and bodied forth by a great artist.® 


_ The study of essays in the secondary school years may provide one of the 
chief sources of intellectual challenge for students as they explore a range of 
ideas and learn the excitement of mind meeting and arguing with mind. In 
the rich collections of essays available today, many of them in inexpensive 


4 
x ee High School-College Articulation of English, NCTE, Champaign, Ill., 1961-1963, p. 4. 
ga aglas Bush, “The Humanities,” The Educational Record, vol. 36, January, 1955, pp. 
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paperback editions, they may find master contemporary essayists arguing about 
numerous topics: living in an atomic age, the meaning of integrity, freedom 
of speech, literature and the art of writing, individual belief, science, educa- 
tion, mathematics, politics, and social injustice. 


Program into practice 


Studying the essay involves students in close, analytical reading. The personal, 
reflective, familiar, and literary essays require comprehension and an adequate 
vocabulary of the reader, but expository prose—the essay of argument and 
opinion—requires that the reader follow the reasoning of the author, that he 
recognize emotional appeals, and that he be able to make a logical analysis of 
reasoning. These are not simple skills. Yet, expository prose is the medium for 
most significant discussions of contemporary ideas, issues, and problems. = 
editorial, the scientific report, the argument, the analysis of a problem—al 
these require logical and critical thinking of the good reader. 


The problems involved in teaching biography and other types of a 
are not so numerous. High school readers are not equipped, nor can mey t 
easily taught, to make a critical an D 


: alysis of a biography for accuracy of n 
or the point of view of the author. They can make a beginning, however, 4 
learning to check on the authority of the biographer and to look for possibi 
bias or uncritical admiration. They can begin to apply some of the standar : 
of style they have learned to the form and language of the biography 2 Mos 
important, they can learn to be very clear as to the distinctions betwee? 
biography and autobiography, and the reasons for which each is written. 


Teaching the essay 


The essa 


y as a literary form 
the eleventh wl oe 


3 ion until 
not receive much formal attention 
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should not receive much attention until the eleventh or twelfth year, there are 
many occasions during which a class, reading a piece of nonfiction together, 
may begin to develop some awareness of these elements. The study of para- 
graphs or brief essays for practice in reading comprehension, the use of models 
to teach various patterns of organization for writing, and the use of magazines 
and newspapers for the study of language all bring the essay into the class- 
room as an important part of language study during the six years of high 
school. 

Today's collections of essays frequently include magazine articles, edi- 
torials, selections from autobiographies, pieces written by newspaper and 
Magazine columnists, and criticism of books, movies, radio, television, and 
other mass media. 

Students may investigate magazines and newspapers to collect and bring 
into class samples of writings in these forms. The teacher may have to gather 
other illustrations from sources he knows: the columns of James Reston, Walter 
Lippmann, Max Lerner, Harry Golden, Art Buchwald, and other syndicated 
columnists: the editorials in The Saturday Review and Harper’s; the brief bits 
from “Talk of the Town” in The New Yorker; and some of the brief descriptive 
Pieces in the editorial pages of the New York Times and the New York Herald 
Tribune are worth bringing to the attention of students.® 


Teaching critical reading 


Although the essay seems easy to read, many students who are not good 
readers seem to have difficulty understanding the plain prose sense of what 
they read. Even as college freshmen, they frequently fail to read an expository 
essay carefully enough to follow the logical development of its argument. 
nadequate vocabularies often cause serious blocks to comprehension. The 
reader frequently cannot say what the central idea of the essay is, nor under- 
stand the relationship of illustrative detail to main thesis. 

At some time during each year, it is probable that students will read 
together essays in one of the many good collections available at the high 
Schoo] level or in an anthology the class is using. This is an excellent point 
im the year’s work to teach some of the basic skills of reading comprehension, 
to spend some time on vocabulary study, and to use some of the writing as- 
Signments during this period to help students practice some of the patterns of 
expository writing. Outlining, too, if not overdone, may be helpful in showing 
students the structure of a simple essay. 

Some of the following points of emphasis in teaching the essay are help- 


ful in assisting students to read with comprehension: 


o 
i aperback collections of essays from Harper’s, The Atlantic, and The Saturday Review 
Jee frequently. For less able readers, The Reader's Digest, Read, and Scholastic maga- 
‘mes provide materials. (See bibliography of Chap. 5.) 
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1. Encourage students to state in their own words the central _ oe 
essay or the main point the author is making. College = ba ae 
texts frequently call this central idea the thesis of the ea é t “dl oF ae 
teach college-bound students this term and to encourage them tc Se 
they write their own expository papers. Frequently teachers gan oom 
resources for practice in this kind of reading—to other essays in supp : ae 
textbooks or in paperback collections, to the file of materials colle eted a 
teacher, or to sample paragraphs duplicated so that each student moy a 
copy. Pages may also be projected by the opaque or overhead projesi o : fie 

2. Using the same sources, the teacher can suggest that students o cho 
essays or paragraphs to examine the nature of support for the ma e 
which the author offers. Are there examples? Details? Illustrations? Are 


w ada ive it 
enough examples or illustrations to make clear the main idea or to g 
adequate support? 


3. Teacher and students may discuss the figurative language arapi La 
the essayist. Winston Churchill’s speech to the House of Commons alte is 
evacuation of Dunkirk uses such figurative language: “The German ¢ru} ad 
swept like a sharp scythe around the right”; “The whole root and epi 
brain of the British Army”; “hurled themselves in vain upon the ote’ ed 
ing, ever-contracting appendix within which the British and French Ar 


S wl 
fought.” Such phrases as “hail of bombs” and “jaws of death and shame pr 
vide other examples.7 


One of the chief failin 


‘ ex- 
prose is their inability to grasp a central metaphor when it exists. n Sea 
amples as Rachel Carson’s chapter called “The Great Snowfall” in neous 
around Us, in which she pictures the continuous falling of sediments t 
th 


suc 
e sea to the ocean floor as a continuous snowfall, illustrate the use of 
a metaphor to clarif 


il] en- 

y and make poetic a scientific concept. Students ‘famous 

counter such examples in other essayists and nonfiction writers. The b the 
last passage in Thoreau’s Walden suggests the theme of the book by 


‘tcheD 
metaphor of the “strong and beautiful bug” which emerged from a kitche 
table after sixty years: 


; sitory 
gs of college students in understanding expos” 


Who knows what beautiful and winged life, whose egg has been buri 
under many concentric layers of woodenness in the dead dry life of society, as erte 
at first in the alburnum of the green and living tree, which has been gradually e tot 
into the semblance of its well-seasoned tomb—heard perchance gnawing out "° 
years by the astonished family of man, as they sat round the festive board—m 
expectedly come forth from amidst societ 


i to e 
y's most trivial and handselled furniture 
its perfect summer life at last! 8 


ied for age 
posite 


ye 
njoY 


4 Ad- 
‘Winston Churchill, “The Miracle of Dunkirk,” in Rewey Belle Inglis et al. (eds-)» ok, 
ventures in English Literature, Mercury ed., Harcourt, Brace & World, Inc, New 

1952, pp. 673-677. É 


® Thoreau, op. cit., pp. 296-297, 
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Here Thoreau uses the figure of the “strong and beautiful bug” as a 
symbol of rebirth of the free, spiritual life of man emerging from the en- 
cumbrances of society into a true transcendental “perfect summer life at last.” 

Students may be reminded of the central metaphor of “The New Frontier” 
which the late President Kennedy used in his inaugural address, and they may 
be encouraged to notice others which are current in the daily newspaper or, 
perhaps, even in the everyday school life around them. 

The essay provides suitable materials for the analysis of irony and satire, 
both difficult for immature readers to comprehend. The teacher may read 
aloud some good contemporary satire such as Orwell’s Animal Farm or 
Thurber’s Fables for Our Time, and ask students, as a test of comprehension, 
to state the central idea. For college-bound juniors or seniors, a good oral test 
is the reading of Swifts “A Modest Proposal,” followed by the request that 
students write out their reaction to the author’s argument. Ordinarily, teachers 
find that all but the best readers are horrified by the master satirist’s proposal 
to sell children’s skins for gloves, and many write angry diatribes against the 
immorality of his proposal. The essay is shocking enough to become a mem- 
orable illustration of the central characteristic of irony—the use of words 
which mean the opposite of what is said. Reading irony intelligently is a 
difficult skill for most students, and the essay provides challenging materials 
for the study of this verbal technique. 

Many teachers have been successful in teaching students something about 
analysis of an argument through acquainting them with some of the central 
Principles of logic. Students in the senior high school can learn to detect 
logical flaws such as begging the question, ignoring the question, the argu- 
mentum ad hominem, and others. Many of these fallacies can be observed in 
Simple materials such as the advertising in newspapers, in magazines, and on 
television. Other tools for logical analysis come from the study of basic 
Semantic principles—the “either-or” dilemma, slanting, loaded words, dis- 
Unguishing fact from judgment and the like, discussed in Chapter 3. 


Teaching about structure 


Students from the ninth grade on and perhaps earlier can be taught a good 
eal about the structure of expository writing. The examination of an essay or 
a Part of an essay which has one central idea and two or three supporting 
Points provides a good illustration. Students can observe that the main idea 
Sometimes comes first, sometimes as a summary sentence in the paragraph or 
essay, and sometimes is implied rather than stated. Most students do not need 
o learn the great variety of structural patterns for the paragraph commonly 
aught at the college level, but some of the simpler patterns should be 
amiliar to them, 
i Readers in the junior high school may concentrate on observing how a 
Writer develops an idea into a paragraph, how he directs the reader to fol- 


t 
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low his thoughts with transitional words, such as then, next, age oe 
school students may examine more carefully a wider variety o fa e 
development, with examples increasing in complexity from the on Ls Sai 
The analysis of a paragraph is a convenient way to begin to teg se wg 
thing about the structure of the essay. As students examine a ma ste 
paragraphs—models chosen by the teacher for patterns of aeni E A jon 
see that sometimes the writer develops his ideas in chronological ord ie 
times from general to specific examples, sometimes from cause to effect, 4 


z iati ideas. For 
often, in familiar, informal, reflective essays, in a free association of idea 
other patterns of structure, both in the 


teacher may find examples and discussi 
designed for use in freshman English cla 

Often it is not until stude 
complexity themselves that th 
structures of the essay, During 
people are capable of careful 


paragraph and expository prose, o 
on in some of the many college tex 
sses. 

A v me 
nts begin to write expository essays of E 
ey can study profitably some of the su ste 
the eleventh and twelfth years, however, yO 


e re 
analysis of some great essays for both str m n 
and style. They should have practice in outlining some essays in ord 


determine the main steps in the author’s development of an idea. oy 
write précis or summaries in which they attempt to condense an ip Te 
the original into a summary of one-third the length. Probably ony Antes 
Superior college groups need have much practice with the genuine P. e 
which requires that the writer retain the flavor of the original author's S 
For all students, the exercise in compressing ideas without losing their ess 
tial meaning is excellent practice in both writing and reading. 


Teaching about style 


Some discussion about ton 
essays together. Such discuss 
amples for comparison, If the 
readers will get a sense of the 
Most students can s 


ading 
e and diction is worthwhile for the class rea 


am 
e styles of several writers, They may ex 


etail, 
s, the tone the writer uses, the use of d 
and the rhythms of the sentences, 


Many close analyses of the one-para 
how Lincoln used a tightly constructed series o 


varies from relatively 


simple sentences— 
that war’; 


“It is altogether fitting and 
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Turoucu History WITH J. WESLEY SMITH 


a think people will understand you better, Mr. President, if you just say ‘eighty- 
even years,’ ” Drawing by Burr Shafer; © 1958 Saturday Review. 


a paws i which he has inverted normal word order for emphasis— 
— e nor long remember ++” “can long endure,” “here gave their 
sing ere dedicated. They may notice how he uses repetition for effect: 
fer Sa dedicate, we cannot consecrate, we cannot hallow . . .”; “of the 
pie, by the people, and for the people. . . .” 
wie ina how he uses the latinate words “dedicate” and “consecrate” 
in ne ME connotations) thematically, repeating them several times. 
stated ea “ e dedication occupies the final position in the brief essay and is 
Caka. ong sentence—a series of four that clauses. Further, students may 
compare is rewrite a few sentences of the address in their own words and to 
wer to ie two, noticing, for instance, the difference in effectiveness if one 
ge “Fourscore and seven years” to “Eighty-seven years.” 9 


* See th 
odin T pla analyses of essays in Walter Blair and John Gerber, Factual Prose: Better 
E 4, 4th ed., Scott, Foresman and Company, Chicago, 1959. 
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A comparison of a few paragraphs from Stevenson or on ea 
hand, and White or Thurber on the other, will suggest some apes a oler 
ences between older writers and those of our time. The efforts ice ‘ee 
writers to capture the rhythms of speech and use colloquial dietas 7 cain. 
to strive for purely literary effects are noteworthy. In the eighteen cota Gee 
Johnson is said to have modeled his conversation on his hago Ae 
nineteenth, Hazlitt complained of the Johnsonian style in pro a ie 
essayist might employ: “He uses none but ‘tall opaque words’ ta om = Datin 
‘first row of the rubric’: words with the greatest number of syllable mt T - ie 
phrases, with merely English terminations. . . . How simple it is 
dignified without ease, to be pompous without m hows more 
or well-known passages from Shakespeare or the Bible" often s 2 a 
effectively than hours of discussion how important is the effect of cer > at 
rangements of words. One book suggests rewriting “These are eam pen 
try men’s souls,” into “Times like these try men’s souls,” “How PeR "anally 
live in these times!” “These are trying times for men’s souls,” anc 
“Soulwise these are trying times.” 12 may be 

Some exercises to develop an ear for style and sentence sien > i 
used with appropriate materials at different grade levels. Juniors and 2 Pn 
may become aware of rhythm by hearing or reading aloud passages Foi 
some well-known examples: Churchill’s Dunkirk speech,” passages New 
Shakespeare or the Bible, some anthologized selections from = gon 
Yorkers “Talk of the Town,” some passages from Time. These may “omis 
trasted with some of the most individual styles of the older writers: Thor 


field,” 
pungent comments in Walden, Johnson’s “Letter to the Earl of Chester 
Stevenson's “Aes Tri 


s tones 
plex,” or Ruskin’s description of St. Mark’s from The S 
of Venice, 


Junior high school readers ma 
from essays some 


serious, flippant, p 
of words and th 
language. 


Although some attention ma 
structural analysis of the essa 


. » PY yverbs 
eaning.” ° Rewriting pr¢ 


id 
y be asked to observe as they raaa ae 
passages in which the tone of the writer's VOILE a Shoice 
ompous, or ironic, They may notice, too, the writer’s ative 
e effect of connotative words, phrases, and of figus 


À prose, 
” William Hazlitt, “On Familiar Style,” in Wallace Douglas (ed.), The Character of 
9. (The article by Bonamy Dobrée, “The 


of Writing,” i for high school students. ) 


ï See the stu 
* William Strunk, Jr. a 
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essays to be read and discussed in class, and group discussions of essays re- 
flecting a range of opinions and ideas on art, education, contemporary culture, 
science, and politics may be arranged. The wealth of materials available today 
in essay collections makes it possible for students to read widely in this 
literary form, and to discover what men of all times have thought and said. 


Unit: Teaching biography 


During the junior high school years, most of the reading of biography and 
autobiography may be done as individual reading, sometimes in connection 
with thematic units and often as students report in groups or talk in panel dis- 
cussion about the persons whose biographies they have read. Most students 
need little urging to explore this field. The individual book report, which often 
simply requires that the student read a “book of nonfiction,” tends to be an 
Occasion for tedious oral reports on the lives of Bing Crosby or Lou Gehrig. 
It is more conducive to thoughtful reading and reporting if the biographies 
that are used have something in common. Out of the rich selection of such 
Writings, the teacher can easily present students with a number of books on 
a certain topic or theme, and students may choose in terms of interest to join 
the group working on a particular theme. Since the study of biography is easy 
to correlate with units on careers, a class might plan a series of panel dis- 
cussions of the books they have read. Groupings such as the following may be 
Suggested in terms of the interests and abilities of the class: 


Great Americans 


James H. Daugherty, Daniel Boone, The Viking Press, Inc., New York, 1939. 
Helen Dore Doylston, Clara Barton, Founder of the American Red Cross, 
Random House, Inc., New York, 1955. 


Esther Forbes, America’s Paul Revere, Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 
1946. 


Douglas Freeman, Lee of Virginia, Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1958. 

Shirley Graham, There Once Was a Slave: The Heroic Story of Frederick 
Douglass, Julian Messner, Publishers, Inc., New York, 1947. 

Janet Elizabeth Gray, Penn, The Viking Press, Inc., New York, 1938. 


Clara Ingram Judson, Mr. Justice Holmes, Follett Publishing Company, 
Chicago, 1956. 


Ann Petry, Harriet Tubman, Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York, 1955. 


Vincent Sheean, Thomas Jefferson: Father of Democracy, Random House,- 
Inc., New York, 1953. 


Emma Gelders Sterne, Mary McLeod Bethune, Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., New 
York, 1957. 


Henry Thomas, Theodore Roosevelt, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, 1959, 
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Scientists and inventors 
Aylesa Forsee, Louis Agassiz: Pied Piper of Science, The Viking Press, Inc., 
New York, 1958. 
Shirley Graham and George Lipscomb, Dr. George Washington Carver, 
Scientist, Julian Messner, Publishers, Inc., New York, 1944. 


Joseph A. Kugelmass, Louis Braille: Windows for the Blind, Julian Messner, 
Publishers, Inc., New York, 1951. 


Dean Lee Latham, Young Man in a Hurry, Harper & Row, Publishers, 
Incorporated, New York, 1958. 


Sterling North, Young Tom Edison, Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 


1958. 

Constance Rourke, Audubon, Harcourt, Brace & World, Inc., New York, 
1936. 

Harry Sootin, Michael Faraday, Julian Messner, Publishers, Inc., New 
York, 1954. 


Creative artists 


May Lamberton Becker, Presenting Miss Jane Austen, Dodd, Mead & Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, 1952. 


Agnes de Mille, Dance to the Piper, Little, Brown and Company, Bastions 
1952. 


Jeannette Eaton, America’s Own Mark Twain, William Morrow and Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, 1958. 

Moss Hart, Act One, Random House, Inc., New York, 1959. 1 

Phyllis Jackson, Victorian Cinderella, Holiday House, Inc., New York, 1947: 

Cornelia Meigs, Invincible Louisa, Little, Brown and Company; niall 


951. 


Frances Winwar, Elizabeth, Harcourt, Brace & World, Inc., New York, 1 


: th 
Teachers may plan to give assignments such as the following to eleve” 
or twelfth graders to enco 


urage the reading of biography: 


figu i ape three biographies by different authors about a ati 
re and write a 300-word F jograp 
io ime Gee e Word paper comparing them. Many fine biog dams: 


rooli 

> Winston Churchill, Louisa M Alcott, Abraham Linco e 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, Mahatme Sapna ts may h 
asked to read these critical me ieee Bage = 
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Is it one of hero-worship? Does the author show many sides of the subject’s 
character or attempt to explain away criticism? Are there inconsistencies and 
contradictions between two lives of the same person? Where can these be 
checked to see what the facts are? 


_ 3. Ask students to read and report on a biography of a great American 
immigrant. The class may divide into panels according to their subjects: in- 
ventors (Pupin); philanthropists (Carnegie, Guggenheim); social reformers 
(Jacob Riis, Carl Schurz); scientists (John Muir, Steinmetz) artists (including 
musicians, architects, dancers, etc.); doctors; and others. Groups might examine 
the early experiences and education of the immigrant, his difficulties in adjust- 
ing to America, his encouraging experiences, and his attitudes toward his 
adopted country. 

; 4, Suggest that foreign-born students choose a biography or book of non- 
fiction by an author who writes of the country of their ancestry. The book may 
be about a famous person of the country, about an American of the same 
descent, or a description of life in that country. In one class, two boys whose 
fathers came from Yugoslavia read Louis Adamic’s books; a Chinese lad read 
Lin Yutang’s My Country and My People, and a Chinese girl, Jade Snow 
Wong’s Fifth Chinese Daughter. 

5. Another group of panels or reports might be planned for students who 

ave read a biography of someone who has achieved success in a career they 

na like to pursue. They may discuss the qualifications the person had, 

ow he used his opportunities, his attitude toward education, and the personal 
qualities which brought success. 


ie ritica evaluation of biographies. From the ninth grade on, students 

A e encouraged to make critical examinations of the biographies or auto- 
fis 2 ead they read in order to evaluate the book’s worth. They may be 
ae hy look for a list of the author’s sources. The authority of the biographer 
z T: e checked in Current Biography or one of the other up-to-date references 

5 a gives biographical material about the writer. Often the book jacket or 
Sn — uchom to the book will give some clue to the author's background, 
mld? and experience. Douglas Freeman (author of Lee of Virginia) is 
well nown historian; Esther Forbes (author of Paul Revere) a novelist 

read in New England literature and history. 

Students who begin to read biographies critically may be encouraged to 
Bo oo questions. Are the conversations and dialogues real (some 
Bh ers use quotations from the subject’s letters in the dialogue), or has 
author er invented them by imagining what might have been said? Does the 
reader his to write the book as though it were a novel, or does he remind the 
entire lif at this is a factual treatment of a person's life? Does he deal with the 

e bio e of the subject or with only a part of it? Can you tell, by comparing 
emp meee with an encyclopedia treatment, whether the writer has over- 
explain a some incidents? Distorted any historical facts? Tried to defend or 

is subject with undue partiality? What is the purpose of the biog- 


ans 


Zn 
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i nS <’—or can you 
her? Is it to explain, defend, reassess, whitewash, ne x 
der nine another purpose? Does the author say what his pel a 
a such ways, the teacher may encourage students 
n 


Teille sessary to evaluate 
critically in this important genre, and to develop the skills necessary 
nonfiction. 


Encouraging wide reading in nonfiction 


ete e FBI, 
The wide range of nonfiction includes rounding up tate e the 
taking a submarine under the polar ice cap, conducting experim wild animals. 
International Geophysical Year, and photographing or Neer p bi Not only 
It provides an ample field for reading through the high “a y 4 and extend 
is nonfiction important because of its ability to widen a read more 
reading interests, but it often is a means of encouraging dents n. From the 
demanding books than they are accustomed to tackling in fetið ni pa 
eighth grade on, many students are reading books of amna ity of suc 
family life which were written for the adult market. The popu and others 
books as Heyerdahl’s Kon-Tiki and Aku-Aku, Herzog’s ie nei read- 
indicates that students can be led to enlarge vocabularies through ş for non- 
ing. Some of the following topics will provide appropriate a ce A r topics 
fiction for class discussion. The teacher will be able to add many 0 
patterned after these. eriy pack- 
Humor. One of the most neglected experiences in the aoe humor. 
ground of young people in our schools is the wholesome enjoyer of writing 
The times when a class may read aloud and enjoy a humorous ae erness #0 
together are rare indeed. Students might proceed with iore e form i” 
serious study of the essay if some of their early experiences with 
junior high school had given them the 
of some of Stephen Leacock, Robert B hurber’s 
Skinner. A teacher’s reading will bring out the absurdities of Thu 
Night the Bed Fell,” “ 


In.” “The Day the Da 
of mass behavior and 


Someone’s misinterpr ader humo; 
Students can read aloud themselves and enjoy some of the bro 
in Cornelia Otis Ski 


and 

oung 
nner’s Excuse It, Please and Our Hearts Were Y eal 
Gay. Her experiences 


der 2 
in learning how to skate, ride a horse, and ns This, t°" $ 
in a hotel room reveal the ability to laugh at one’s own blunderings. r bi 


t O 
is the charm of Leacock’s timid adventure in opening a bank accoun 
“How We Celebrated Mother’s Day.” 


me 
holes? S 
The numerous books recounting family experiences are full a in ther 
humor and lighten the frequent conflict the young are experiencing enjoy? 
own relations with the family. Thousands of younger teen-agers ba 
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books written primarily for adults: Jean Kerr’s Please Don’t Eat the Daisies, 
Shirley Jackson's Life among the Savages and Raising Demons, Day's Life 
with Father and Life with Mother, Gilbreth and Carey’s Cheaper by the Dozen 
and Belles on Their Toes, and Kathryn Forbes’ Mama’s Bank Account. Many of 
these books are autobiographical; others are chiefly collections of sketches; 
most of them reveal warm, close family life despite the trials and frictions of 
family living. They provide an important kind of security and insight into the 
ways families get on together for readers of teen age. 

The satire on modern psychology in Thurber’s “Courtship through the 
Ages” can delight older students as can the descriptions of some aspects of 
college life in “University Days,” in which the author describes his ineffectual 
attempts at focusing a microscope and relates a professor's assistance to a star 
athlete to enable him to stay in college. Senior high school students will enjoy 
the subtle humor in the essays of E. B. White, Betty McDonald's The Egg 
and I or The Plague and 1, the Papashvilys’ accounts of immigrant experiences 
in America, Anything Can Happen, and many of the subtler and defter satiric 
essays of James Thurber. A collection in the Scholastic units, The Lighter 
Side, will be enjoyed. Humor in recordings of verse, prose, and drama is also 
available,14 

Regional life. Essay, biography, and narratives of personal experience 
provide valuable ways of acquainting youth with the flavor and quality of 
regional life in America and the customs and feeling of life on the prairie, in 
the mountains, the coastal towns and cities, and the great cities of America. 
Through such books we may experience the isolation of life in the Maine woods 
in Rich’s We Took to the Woods, a Maine coast upbringing in Mary Ellen 
Chase’s A Goodly Heritage, Southern life in Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings’ Cross 
Creek and Frances Parkinson Keyes’ The River Road, life in the Southwest in 
Carles’ Desert Country, and Hilda Faunce’s Desert Wife. Will James’ Lone 
Cowboy, and Roughing It and Life on the Mississippi, accounts of the river 
ife Mark Twain knew in his days as a steamboat pilot, are important pieces 
ot Americana. 

, City life. Insight into city life in America can be gained, too, by read- 
ing the essays and biographies which reflect the feelings of those who have 
ved in America’s cities, have either loved them, or felt cramped, hemmed in, 
ne ppressed by them. E. B. White’s Here Is New York and Kazin’s A Walker 
n the City are among the best of these. 
The world of nature. The reflective writers who delight in the world 
ome have produced some of the most interesting books for the young 
and T especially the junior high school student whose interest in animals 
a € natural world is keen. Rachel Carson’s The Sea around Us has become 
i est seller, read with delight by young people as well as their elders for her 
“morably beautiful pictures of the beginnings of life in the sea and the 


of n 


See pp. 494 495, 
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P i ose in 
adual evolutionary process which produced land life. nei ae and 
Sa book and in The Edge of the Sea invests natural science an ake 
wonder. Beebe’s Half Mile Down and Cousteau’s The Silent derwatet world. 
fascinating for young readers intrigued by books about the ue ea Karoui 
Essays on nature by Loren Eiseley, Donald Culross Peattie, J ete: The 
and John Muir will appeal to the student genuinely oa aie oF Bright 
engaging best sellers about the life of an otter—Maxwe s a tego 
Water—and about the lioness Elsa and her cubs in Joy nepal 
and Living Free have been popular with both children and adults. or 
Science. Young readers may be introduced to the world dl esi 
through the books on nature mentioned above. The dangerous fi roi our 
between scientific and liberal education mentioned as a major ae zadig 
time by C. P. Snow in The Two Cultures suggests a need for pe 5 II grade 
about the world of physical science and invention for students "ie Pupin, 
levels. The biographies and autobiographies of men and women like 
Steinmetz, Newton, Curie, Darwin, and others 
lives of humanitarian doctors and rese: 
Dr. Walter Reed, the Mayo brothers, 
have provided important insights into 
and researcher and the scientific tradi 
of knowledge about science. 


ked on 
More recently the biographies and essays of those men who we Wiener 
the atomic projects have become available, and some, like Norber 
in “M 


, i spiritual COD” 
oral Reflections of a Mathematician,” have written of their spiritu 
flicts 


-di eries. 
while contemplating the future of a world influenced by their discov 
The 


for 4 
natural interest of many of our youth in science and the need 


e 
h ; š 3 Š owle g 
youth to become more interested in scientific achievement and kn i 
about science make. 


in 
s this area of reading interest a significant one for N 
the classroom, Although not all students can be led to read many „Doe houl 
tirely on science, the study of some of the important essays by scientists $ 
be included. T, H, 


n ientific 
Husley’s classic “On a Piece of Chalk” and “The Scie! 
Method of Investigation” are import 


Education. Some time in ea 
a consideration by the class of 


are significant for youth. a“ 
archers: Marie Curie, Louis hae 
and Paul de Kruifs Microbe a tist 
the attitude of the dedicated scien e 
tion about international free exchang 
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Older students, college-bound, may well start thinking about their edu- 
cational goals and exploring the many attitudes toward education men have 
taken since the days of the Greeks. The old question of vocational versus liberal 
education may be encountered beginning with Aristotle and Plato and con- 
tinuing to the present in the writings of Jacques Barzun, Robert M. Hutchins, 
Mortimer Adler, John Dewey, and others. The great debates of the nineteenth 
century that took place in the essays of Newman, Arnold, Huxley, and others 
in the controversy over whether scientific education might be called liberal 
are worth reading for contrast. Many college-bound students will be interested 
M some of the sharp attacks on education in Barzun’s The House of Intellect 
and Teacher in America. 


_ Modern culture. Bright students in the tenth grade, and good students 
in grades eleven and twelve may well study such important analyses of today’s 
culture as Riesman’s The Lonely Crowd, Whyte's The Organization Man, 
Margaret Mead’s And Keep Your Powder Dry, Hortense Powdermaker's H olly- 
wood, The Dream F actory, and essays by Lyman Bryson, Charles Siepman, Gil- 
bert Seldes, and others. Readable studies of mass psychology by psychologists, 
Sociologists, and anthropologists are available in paperbacks and are invaluable 
for the encouragement of critical thinking about the individual in a mass age. 
Books which analyze the influences working toward the subtle manipulation of 
public thought and taste such as Vance Packard’s The Hidden Persuaders and 
he Status Seckers may also be important. 

Exploring values. A wide range of reading in nonfiction invites students 
to examine their lives, their beliefs, their ideas about society and about the 
800d life—the great, universal ideas through which man has always searched for 
answers to the questions of the purpose and meaning of his life and the ways 
it should be lived. The imaginative teacher can think of dozens of thematic 
ideas around which the reading of students could be planned. For readers of 
all ages, the exploration of conceptions of personal honor, integrity, standards, 
and values are of great importance. Particularly moving for younger readers 
are books reflecting the courage, moral and spiritual, which sees individuals 
through personal tragedy or accident and the struggle for achievement despite 
piudicap. Marie Killilea’s Karen, Louise Baker’s Out on a Limb, Ved Mehta’s 
Pog to Face, Hector Chevigny’s My Eyes Have a Cold Nose, Katherine Butler 
ways The Little Locksmith, and John Gunther’s Death Be Not Proud 
en stories of those who have faced handicaps, physical or mental, with 

age, endurance, and often humor. 

Adolescence is the seed time for the development of a philosophy of living. 

€ cannot and should not teach our students what values or beliefs to have, 
RE We can introduce them to books which explore many ways of living and 
eheving and encourage them to read about what others have thought im- 
le rtant enough to live for and die for. These are the years when the search 
Personal faith is important. Many young people find answers as they explore 

© reflective essays and the life stories of those who have thought through 
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~ iving, 
these questions in books such as Lin Yutang’s The ee 
Catherine Marshall’s biography of her husband, A Man Callec esi, ia 7 
street's The Mature Mind, Lippmann’s The Good Society, the a 3 vag 
What I Believe from E. M. Forster and David Lilienthal. Nehru’s essa oe 
prison, Gandhi's autobiography, Merton's Seven Storey preter: me 
Huxley's Ends and Means, and Lippmann’s A Preface to Mora he a hoal 
various views of life and its goals. Superior readers among senior a aie 
classes may read some of the discussions about the good life in Plato’s dia 


Evaluation 


Determining the studen 
other nonfiction intelli 


mind against the best min 
the various attitudes men 
stand, he clarifies his own 
of life. If it is true that 
adolescent will find that 
him take his place amon 


wing 
i tory statement patterned after the follo 
groupings. 
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Doctors around the world 


Rm per s great and dedicated doctors in many parts of the world has 
E a pes means of furthering international understanding between 
of th nai ae find exciting and uplifting reading in these books which tell 
eir work. These are doctors whose work has furthered the well-being of 
people around the world. s 


Rachel Baker, First Woman Doctor: The Story of Elizabeth Blackwell, 
Julian Messner, Publishers, Inc., New York, 1944. 

Jacqueline Berrill, Albert Schweitzer, Dodd, Mead & Company, Inc., New 
York, 1956. 

Thomas Dooley, Deliver Us from Evil (1956), The Edge of Tomorrow 
(1958), and The Night They Burned the Mountain (1960), Farrar, 
Straus & Giroux, New York. 

Joseph Gollomb, Albert Schweitzer: Genius in the Jungle, Vanguard Press, 
Inc., New York, 1949. 

W. T. Grenfell, Adrift on an Ice Pan: A Labrador Doctor, Houghton Mifflin 

f Company, Boston, 1919. 

Victor G. Heiser, An American Doctor's Odyssey, W. W. Norton & Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, 1936. 

Albert Schweitzer, Out of My Life and Thought, Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, Inc., New York, 1949. 

Gordon Seagrave, Burma Surgeon (1943) and Burma Surgeon Returns 
(1946), W. W. Norton & Company, Inc., New York. 

ii Sete Sister Elizabeth Kenny, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, 

58. 

Alfreda Withington, Mine Eyes Have Seen, E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., New 

York, 1941. 


Scienti 

clentists around the world 

anguage. Some scientists have made dis- 
fortunes, but in the spirit of international 
thers on this list have 


oe is a truly international | 
Science, th ich could have made them 
Contributed’; have offered their findings to the world. O 

in an important way to international knowledge. 


Dodd, Mead & Com- 


Cove 


Francis E. Benz, Pasteur: Knight of the Laboratory, 
a pany, Inc., New York, 1938. 
ve Curie, Madame Curie, Doubleday & Company, 
1937. 
Paul de Kruif, Microbe Hunters, Harcourt, Brace & Worl 
1926. 
S Levinger, Galileo, Julian Messner, 
red Reinfeld, Young Charles Darwin, 
York, 1956. 


Inc., Garden City, N.Y., 
d, Inc., New York, 


Publishers, Inc., New York, 1952. 
Sterling Publishing Co., Inc., New 
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.. New 
Alice Thorne, The Story of Madame Curie, Grosset & Dunlap, Inc 
York, 1959. 


av & C pany, 
Antonina Vallentin, The Drama of Albert Einstein, Doubleday & Company 
Inc., Garden City, N.Y., 1954. 


r „ New York, 
René Vallery-Radot, Life of Louis Pasteur, Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., New 
1958. 


Political leaders who helped change the world 


:-dJepend- 
Some of these men led their own countrymen in a struggle i pr Al 
ence; others attempted to lead their countries toward one ae = of the 
helped in some way to change the face of world politics and the shay 
future. 
Nina Brown Baker, 
York, 1941. 


, Juarez, Hero of Mexico, V 


, ; New 
He Wouldn’t Be King, Vanguard Press, Inc- 


k, 1942- 
anguard Press, Inc., New York, 1 


„„ New 
Rachel Baker, Chaim Weizmann, Julian Messner, Publishers, Ine- N 
York, 1950. < 1957. 
Marcia Davenport, Garibaldi, Random House, Inc., New York, 1$ row an 
Jeannette Eaton, Gandhi: Fighter without a Sword, William Mor 
Company, New York, 1950. In- 
Louis Fischer, Life 0 


ishers, 
f Mahatma Gandhi, Harper & Row, Publis 
corporated, New York, 1950, 


Fair Law™ 
Shakuntala Masani, 


Nehru’s Story, Oxford University Press, 
N.J., 1949, Winston 
Catherine Owens Peare, Mahatma Gandhi, Holt, Rinehart and 
Inc., New York, 1950, ohn Day 
Carlos Romulo and Marvin Gray, The Magsaysay Story, The J 
Company, Inc., New York, 1956. New york 
Cornelia Spencer, Nehru of India, The John Day Company, Inc., 
1954. 
Student activities and assignments n 
bee 
A number of topics for reading, panel discussions, and student activities Passion 
suggested within the chapter. In addition, some of the following topics ro a 
reading, and writing in nonficti 


ics 

hasis on COPY ion 
l 1 on are suggested here. The emphas fic 
ploring values is strong, as this i 


ing non 
S a major interest for students tending is: 
(see page 325), Reading and writing are closely related in many assign" 


Examining values 


pts 
stude 
Some papers during each year of high school may deal with the values welfth 
hold, their standar 


s . ne 
ds, beliefs, and ideals. Such units commonly come in 
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year, but this postponement ignores the fact that values are developing and chang- 
ing during each year of adolescent growth. Discussion developing from the students’ 
reading is an important factor in such change. 


. . . The teacher who realizes the importance of pressing students to think 
through their own positions, as well as knowing those of others, may assign 
papers suggesting relationships between the ideas in the books they read 
and their own values. Thoreau’s ideas on individualism and nonconformity, 
Emerson’s on self-reliance, William James’ on the “Moral Equivalent of 
War,” James Truslow Adams’ “The Mucker Pose,” and others provide such 
stimulation. 

» » . Junior high school students may read The Ugly American and The 
Hidden Persuaders, and older students may read and analyze The Status 
Seekers, The Organization Man, The Lonely Crowd, and The Mature 
Mind. They may hold panel discussions to argue the various criticisms of 
American values as reflected in these books. 

» +. Young people enjoy arguing about what is really worthwhile in life; 
what one lives for (money? success? achievement? fame? position in so- 
ciety? contribution to society? security? personal comfort?). Themes on 
“What kind of life do I want for myself or my children?”; “How will my life 
be different from that of my parents?”; “I want my child to have a better 
life than mine”; “What I want out of my education”; and “What I want 
out of college” have led to reading in such collections of essays as those 
Suggested below. 

+» . Younger students will be concerned with problems of personal integ- 
rity, social values, and decisions about going along with the crowd or think- 
ing for oneself, Older students will want to begin putting together a more 
organized philosophy of life, a pattern of values to live and act by, including 
those which affect his relationships with people in his society and the world 
In general. He may thus move from concern in the eighth grade with per- 
Sonal decisions about cheating to concern in the twelfth grade with interna- 
tional attitudes, world peace, and the morality of atomic testing. Reading, 
discussion, and writing on such topics can be continuous through the 
Secondary years. 

- . . One writing test used the theme topic “Three Days to See,” and the 
National Council of Teachers of English Achievement Awards essay topic 
one year was “The Person Living or Dead I Would Most Like to Be.” (The 
answers to this one ranged from Marian Anderson and Albert Schweitzer 
to Marilyn Monroe.) These topics seldom fail to elicit discussion of values, 
and frequently lead to the readings of biographies. 


Sti 4 
timulating critical thinking 


: + + Students may read editorials and articles, or study the letter exchanges 
in local newspapers, Time, The Saturday Review, Life, The Atlantic, young 
People’s magazines, or others. Let them locate the discussion of an issue 
which interests them and on which they are informed and write letters to 
the editor expressing an opinion. Such exchanges are often exciting, and 
Students stand a good chance of having letters printed. 
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ri aper 
- Encourage students to read editorials or articles, and to peo A 
of informed and considered opinion on a controversial ie pate 
the news: the court decision about whether parents a g political 
adopt a child of another religion, or color, or nape pi hares 
demonstration involving teen-agers; a decision to ban a boo! 
or to raise the legal age for driving. , — 
. + Teachers may ask students to make a close analysis of ee pi as 
perhaps from the Declaration of Independence or the iy bu io pood 
to explore the meaning of words and ideas. Précis writing often 
students to develop habits of analytical 


and critical reading. !* 
. . . Assign students an 


i t 
essay or article in which tone is SETT, ppe 
them discuss how the writer gets his effect. Further close ooe to 
show how sentences and paragraphs are related. Dr. Johnson's m DE 
the Earl of Chesterfield,” available in a number of collections of essays, 
useful example for analysis, -iig 
« » « Provide students with study questions to discuss orally or a attitude 
as they read biography and autobiography. What is the author s rikið gl 

p it objective, one-sided, admiring, fawning, mention 
Present only favorable facts, or does he sae 
oes he seem to invent dialogue and pu 
into the mouth of his subject? hy of the 
- .. Ask students to compare a real and a fictionalized biograp’ Dorothy 
ctual biography with an imaginative e corti 
graphy of Elizabeth Browning (Elizabeth Baren h Besier’s 
may be compared with Virginia Woolf’s Flush, Rudolp 
ances Winwar’s Elizabeth. 


A Life) 
e Barr 


of readings for the ab 


] 
A e usefu 
ove assignments which may b 

lowing: 


Alice Baum (ed.), Nonfiction II, 
Heritage paperback, 1961. 


York, 
Jarvis E, Bush (ed.), Nonfiction I, The Macmillan Company, New 
Heritage paperback, 1961, 


World, 
Leon Edel et al, (eds.), Five World Biographie itj TRES Madame 
Inc., New York, 1961. (Caesar, Michelangelo, Napoleon, 

Curie, Mahatma Gandhi.) 


mpany> 
Four Complete Biographies, Globe Bos co Albert 
1962. (Winston Churchill, Helen Keller, 


York, 
The Macmillan Company, New 


Jay E. Greene (ed.), 
Inc., New York, 
Schweitzer, PLT, Barnum. ) 


——— and Murray Bromberg (eds. ) 
Book Company, 963. 
k, 1 
> World Wide Essays, Globe Book Company, Inc., New York, 
Hans P. Guth (ed.) 


t 
elmon™ 
d > Essay, Wadsworth Publishing Co., Inc., = 
Calif, 1969, ( Paperback. ) 


Globe 
» Essays for Modern Youth, 
Inc., New York, 1960. 


* Richard D. Altick, 


Jnc» 
jnston, 
Preface to Critical Readi 4t t, Rinehart and Wins 

eo Kork, Ea, ading, 4th ed., Holt, Rine 
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Louise Mountz, Biographies for Junior High, NCTE, Champaign, Ill., n.d. 

New World Writing, Mentor Books, New American Library of World 
Literature, Inc., New York, 1952. 

Russell Nye (ed.), Modern Essays, rev. ed., Scott, Foresman and Company, 
Chicago, 1957. (Paperback. ) 

J. B. Priestley and O. B. Davis (eds.), Four English Biographies, Harcourt, 
Brace & World, Inc., New York, 1961. (Shakespeare, Queen Victoria, 
Laurie Lee, Samuel Johnson. ) 

William M. Schutte and Erwin R. Steinberg (eds.), Personal Integrity: 
Readings for the Composition Course, W. W. Norton & Company, Inc., 
New York, 1961. 


The various paperback editions of essay collections, especially those 
put out periodically containing selected essays from The Saturday Review, 
The Atlantic, and Harper's are especially useful. 


The teacher will want to consult one of the indexes to essays and biog- 
raphy in the library for sources of titles mentioned in this chapter. 


Selected bibliography 


Richard D. Altick, Preface to Critical Reading, 4th ed., Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, Inc., New York, 1960. Good exercises in close, critical reading. 

Walter Blair and John Gerber, Factual Prose: Better Reading I, 4th ed., 
Scott, Foresman and Company, Chicago, 1959. Designed for college 
freshmen, the text contains exercises in close reading and sample 
analyses of essays. 

Edgar Dale, How to Read a Newspaper, Scott, Foresman and Company, 
Chicago, 1941. 

Wallace Douglas, The Character of Prose, Part IV of Gordon N. Ray et al. 
(eds.), An Introduction to Literature, Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston, 1959. 

Herbert Read, English Prose Style, Beacon Press, Boston, 1952. (Paper- 
back.) 

R. W, Wells, “How to Read Your Newspaper,” American Mercury, vol. 82, 
January, 1956, pp. 95-98. 


The mass demand is not a proof of falling ee 
means that millions are being educated who would eiA 
CHAPTER have been left in the illiterate mass... . ve 
seeing, is not a collapse of standards but a Ko aie 
improvement. The crowds at the cinemas and the bus se 
on the sightseeing tours are on the way up. They idadi 
already left the mass; they are individuals seeking Í 
for themselves. 


JOYCE CARY * 


The mass media: 


print, sound, and picture 


The mass media: a major cultural force 


the 


e of 
Comparatively few communities in the world today are out of rang ken 


printed word, and still few: 


A evision 
countries under rigid censorship. Tele! of so 
nce Telstar made possible transmissio 
and picture to many different parts of the world. 


r reen 
The spoken word and the visual image on the motion-picture z onm 
effected significant changes in our ways of life and have become an life t° 
powerful medium abroad for 


Mia z i erican 
communicating images of Am 


have 


i ; he 
*“The Mass Mind: Our Favorite Folly,” Harper’s, vol. 204, March, 1952, p- á 
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foreign people whose only concept of the United States is based on American 
films. 

The revolution in the dissemination of the printed word is hardly less 
remarkable or influential. Newspapers and periodicals reach a large proportion 
of the reading public, although television has supplemented these as a medium 
both of information and entertainment. Inexpensive American magazines bring 
to a mass of readers short stories and articles ranging from the most stereo- 
typed ephemera to fiction by America’s finest writers and thought-provoking 
articles on science, psychology, philosophy, history, and religion. 

Sharp criticism of the fare offered by television is continuous and healthy. 
The incidence of violence, murder, and mayhem has been a matter of concern 
since television became a major cultural force in American life. Conclusive 
evidence has not yet been presented about the effects that viewing such pro- 
grams may have on children and adolescents. Although it has failed to prove 
that viewing is a cause of emotional disturbance or delinquency,” research 
indicates that it may “influence the way in which they find expression.” * 

Units on reading the newspaper intelligently are now standard in many 
English courses of study, but although television is said to engross one-sixth of 
a child’s waking life from the early years to some time near the end of high 
School,* little attention is given in schools at present to improvement of young 
People’s taste in television and the other media. 

__ It seems clear that if schools are to produce citizens who are intelligent and 
critical listeners, readers, and viewers of the mass media, they must take some 
interest in recommending good entertainment, in developing standards of taste 
and appreciation, and in increasing the intelligent and critical use of the media. 


The media in the English program 


Whether we like it or not, newspapers, magazines, radio, television, and movies 
will be, for many students, the chief recreational fare of the adult years. If we 
do a good job of teaching students to grow into independent readers, we 
may do much to increase the reading of books and cut down the number of 

Ours spent on these other activities, but the chances are that any dreams we 

ave of returning to a book-dominated culture are illusory. Television and the 
Movies constitute an important new language which our students will continue 


2 

picachers will want to be informed about this research. Frederick Wertham’s Seduction of 
e Innocent (Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., New York, 1954) is one of the best known 

attacks on television. Wilbur Schramm’s Television and Our Children (Stanford University 
Tess, Stanford, Calif., 1961) summarizes much of the research about the effect of television 

on children and adolescents. 

ao Bogart, The Age of Television, Frederick Ungar Publishing Co., New York, 1956, p. 


‘Wilbur Schramm (ed.), The Impact of Educational Television, The University of Illinois 
tess, Urbana, Ill., 1960, p. 216. 
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to use for significant parts of their education and recreation. We must hope 
to teach them to use it wisely. 

Another imperative reason for including the mass media in the English 
program is that they will be for most of our citizens an important means of 
information, of news, and of extending their knowledge about what is going 
on in the world about them. This is a fact of modern culture that we cannot 
ignore. Unless we can give young people some direct training in using these 
sources intelligently and in improving habits of critical reading and viewing, 
we may have an illiterate and gullible public. Hopefully, our teaching of litera- 
ture can produce students who are more widely read and better educated than 
those of other generations, but this alone will not help them use intelligently 
the new language of television, teach them to read thoughtfully and critically, 
or help them choose adult fare rather than violence and sensationalism 1 
print or on film. ; 

A last important reason for giving attention to these media in English 
classes rather than relegating such study exclusively to the departments p 
social science is that, wisely used, these media may directly reinforce the most 
important elements of the English program. These resources have been use 
by wise teachers to vitalize the teaching of speaking, reading, writing, an 
listening. They provide a textbook of constantly changing materials for t p 
development of critical thinking and the study of language—the basic part ° 
the English teacher’s job. 

F For the large majority of our students, nonverbal, nonbookish, and prac 
tically oriented, the media serve as a force we can utilize to propel them > 
the directions in which we are trying to lead them—not very successfully, y 
ae literacy and maturity. These resources represent i e 
sources nE ae strongly ORIN youth today; for the teacher they F 

ion, entertainment, values, and intellectual challenge. 


Goals for the program 


: primary obligation of any study of the mass media is to train oa 

e POE widely acquainted with the sources of information an thei! 
discriminating in their use. Surveys have shown that eople get most 0" padio 
information from the five- to fifteen-minute pasina mi of the news °” » rer 
and etian, The adult who has not been introduced to other sour zine 
Ta nd ne for a lifetime to the tabloid newspaper, the picture mily di 
ner table ‘ale 2 broadcast heard while the conversation at the farm petal 
about conte: E alf his attention. To be literate, informed, and th ere t 
et infi mporary issues, tomorrow’s adults must be able to know 

g ormation and how to interpret and judge it. wt 


An important corollar i m bo 

# y to this goal is that students must lear ; the 
S - authority of sources of aromato cael hos to judge critic pabits 
quality and validity of the Opinions expressed. Only carefully develope 
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of critical thinking will serve to produce the kind of informed, thoughtful 
adults we wish our young people to become. There are abundant resources 
for developing these skills in the materials of the mass media. 

A last and most important goal is that of utilizing the materials of the 
popular arts to improve skills and appreciation of language and literature. The 
mass media represent ways of using language and new forms of literature as 
well as old: not only the play, but dramatized novels, short stories, and 
biographies. Appreciation of these forms can be developed through practi 


in viewing and in reading the resources available in the popular media% \\1 E OFS 
YN ~E 
Ke To 
{Se EN 


Program into practice 


The amount and kind of attention devoted to study of the media 
obviously, with the age and ability level of the class, the nature of th 
ing and reading habits, and the level of taste, appreciation, and critkal 
they demonstrate. Some teachers like to incorporate study of these mater 
units—to give a week or two, for instance, to the study of the newspaper, 
analysis of magazines, or the development of appreciation of television and 
the motion pictures. Others frequently use the media as a source of assign- 
ments and materials for study. Writing assignments, materials and topics for 
panel discussions, exercises in critical or appreciative listening, and viewing 
and criticizing programs presenting plays and dramatizations or readings of 
literature are an important part of the program in English. 

A questionnaire at the beginning of the year can provide the teacher with 
valuable clues to student tastes and interests and an indication of reading and 
Writing skills that need improvement. 

; Each of the media, too, demands some attention in its own right. The 
major emphasis during the school year should be on the kinds of activities 
listed above in which the materials of the media contribute to the develop- 
ment of the skills and appreciations we look for in every area of English, but 
each of the major media is, too, a language of a special kind, worthy of at- 
tention as an art form or an educational and informational medium. We need 
to appraise each for what it can contribute to the development of critical 


thinking and to cultural enrichment. 


skills 
als_as’ 


Teaching about television 


The English classroom should be a source of information and preparation 

Or selecting and viewing the best of television. Television committees are ac- 
tive in many classrooms, keeping students informed through bulletin-board 
announcements of forthcoming programs of special interest. The teacher of 
nglish should play an important role in recommending programs to students 
and i ing what is to come or in following up in 


“© in preparing a class for viewing 2 
discussion a program that has proved somewhat confusing. Aware that a 


wy 
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program on American cultural life or literature is to be presented the 
teacher may provide the students with a brief sketch of the artists and authors 
they may see on the program. Preparation for viewing Shakespearean plays, 
a novel to be dramatized, or some of the “Camera Three” programs available 
in many communities on video tape requires that the teacher provide students 
with background for viewing or information which will make the program 
understandable. If discussion is to follow, the teacher will have to watch the 
program also. The lively talk that follows a performance which has excited 
students has often caught the teacher unprepared to deal helpfully with ques- 
tions or to direct students in critical analysis of the content and technique © 
the program. 

If enough advance notice of a program is available, as it often is in major 
productions, the teacher may assign the novel, play, or other work to be 
dramatized or read on a program and ask students to compare the televise 
version with the original. Class discussion about what parts of the novel i 
play may be kept, changed, or cut, will sometimes be profitable. Close analysis 
of a work of art may result from the discussion of form and structure, © 
dialogue and action. Students prepared in advance may use copies of the 
play to check scenes omitted and characterization or emphasis changed. Reat- 
ing beforehand and checking afterward while the whole is fresh in the m» 
serves best. Some few excellent readers may be able to follow the play's fer 
and watch the production at the same time. The teacher who alerts the class 
to forthcoming productions of Shakespearean or modern plays may plan sue 
class discussions, 

In addition to utilizing forthcoming programs for the study of literatu" 
most teachers are aware of the powerful incentive to reading provided y 
television. The evening program which has held the interest of students es 
per ne play, novel, or short story by a significant author m Ait 

other works by that author. Some of the many documentaries OY trav a 
programs may provide the impetus to send viewers to books dealing aa 
a the ne Seer presented: Africa, India, China, or Russia. The allow 

eeps in ormed about what is going to be presented will be able to A 
up programs with reading recommendations, Really important books are wo 
a few minutes of mention during class time, even in the midst of another are 
of study. 

Biography, 


and visual coun 


€, 


siaal 
essays, and nonfiction travel and adventure have their p 


terparts in the offerings of television. Some interviews 1 


“Elder Statesman” series, which gave us Carl Sandburg, Robert Frost, me 


Lloyd Wright, Bertrand Russell “Wisdom” Serie 
and “Small World,” which ony and Wanda Landowska, the “Wisdo the 


29 the same with other men and women i” 
arts, politics, and diplomatic life, are available to schools.® 
l ; sting 
e advance information bulletins of the Columbia Broade orks. 


asting Company, and local or regional educational ™ 
es of these materials, 


* Sources of information are th 
System, the National Broade 
° See bibliography for resoure 
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The English teacher, fully aware of the poverty of television’s “waste- 
lands,” may yet applaud the literature that television has made available for 
the first time to thousands of viewers and use in his courses what it offers each 
year of the finest of motion pictures of the past, dramatizations of novels of 
Hemingway, Wilder, Faulkner, Fitzgerald, Melville, or plays by Shaw, Ibsen, 
Giraudoux, Sophocles, O'Neill, Shakespeare, Chekhov, and Ben Jonson. His 
students may hear live poets, writers, or actors reading from the works of 
great writers from all centuries. The televised three-hour film version of Sir 
Laurence Olivier’s Richard III in 1956 drew an estimated daytime audience of 
twenty-five million viewers, more than the “probable combined total of audi- 
ences for stage productions of all Shakespeare’s plays since he wrote them.” 7 

Using television drama as a springboard for the study of the play, teachers 
have assigned and discussed the viewing of such television classics as Paddy 
Chayefsky’s Marty, Gore Vidal's Visit to a Small Planet (television’s most 
literate satire, according to Postman), Reginald Rose’s dramas of social criti- 
cism, Twelve Angry Men and Tragedy in a Temporary Town, James Costigan’s 
Little Moon of Alban, and many of the plays available on such programs as 

Hallmark Hall of Fame,” “Camera Three,” and others. Community educational 
television makes available some of the best drama filmed by the British Broad- 
casting System, and national networks have collaborated with the Lincoln 
Center for the Performing Arts, the New York City Center, and the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company to bring opera, light and serious, and musical comedy to 
the television screen: Oklahoma!, The King and I, the light operas of Gilbert 
and Sullivan, South Pacific, My Fair Lady, and others. 

, Radio, having staged a comeback in the era of FM broadcasting and tran- 
sistor sets, commands a large audience of young people, not only for popular 
music and jazz, but also for opera, symphonic and chamber music, discussions 
of civic and international problems, forums, drama, poetry readings, and book 
discussions, New directions in radio programming make possible a wider range 
of cultural and educational resources for today’s youth. 

Per ceptive critics of the new media—Marshall McLuhan, Patrick Hazard, 
and Gilbert Seldes among others—have urged that schools and colleges give 
serious attention to these “newer languages” (in McLuhan’s phrase) of the 
Popular arts, which provide an important bridge to the study of classic and 


contemporary drama for the English curriculum.* 

Developing critical appreciation. Television affords the teacher an ideal 
medium, high in interest, for helping students develop standards of critical 
judgment applying to the written word as well as the video screen. Junior high 
d to watch a serial program for some weeks, 


School st rage 
udents may be encourag ter development, stereotyping, motivation, 


analyzing its value as to plot, charac 

” Neil Postman et al., Television and the Teaching of English, Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 
ew York, 1961, p. 3 a o 

"The books by Footman, MeLuhan, and Boutwell in the bibliography porga 

“808 for teachers and illustrate ways of using the mass media to develop a 

lon of literary Forms: 


C: 
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“All the kids in Advan 


à ing by P 
” ng 
ced English—that’s who call it a Boob Tube!” Drawi 
Barlow; © 1962 The New Yorker Magazine, Inc. 


the 
realism, the kinds of problems treated, the credibility of incidents, Le 
resolutions of the problem. Students entering their teens grow = Jots OF 
critical and discriminating about the programs they watch. When y = P tereo- 
situations of some of the programs are subjected to objective scrutiny, 
typing and formula plots often become obvious. 


cor 
In the junior high school, students may be divided into groups âC 
to choice to stud 


: resent 
e the kinds of problems the programs Pp 


«ation 
erizatio" ” 
ach group may look also at charact 


> 
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hour, or the twenty-seven-minute half hour. Students may look, too, for some 
of the devices television uses to suggest character quickly. Numerous critics 
have called attention to those used in the westerns: the heroes wear white 
hats and are clean shaven; the villains are unshaven and wear dark clothes. 
(Someone has pointed out that the “good guys” also eat apples.® ) 

Students at the senior high school level may attempt to look for formula 
plots in “Perry Mason,” “The Defenders,” “Ben Casey,” “Mr. Novak,” or the 
current TV favorite. Analysis of comedy styles of television comedians, com- 
parisons of the various news programs, of news announcers or of the hosts of 
various shows may be illuminating, too. Committees may be appointed to 
listen for several weeks to sample the programs of three or four TV news 
analysts, rating them on objectivity and fair coverage. 

A little noted aspect of television watching among young adolescents is 
the conflict between the increasing demands of school work and their habits of 
Spending much of their leisure time watching television. Surveys show that 
the hours of watching decrease as youngsters enter the teens, but many young 
People, beginning to be aware of new responsibilities and a sense of purpose 
in their lives, are troubled by the amount of time they waste on television. 
in are highly critical of the way they waste time, recognizing that they 
ly care little about seeing the program shown, but that they have not de- 

Oped the self-discipline to change viewing habits. Some discussion of this 
problem in class, coupled with suggested solutions, would be helpful to youth. 
“gested supports to good intentions may be a schedule for homework, a 
rationing of time so that they see only selected programs each week, and class 
do see. If even a few students in a class are 


evaluat: 
valuation of the programs they f ) 
d critical of mediocre fare, they can be in- 


Scrimi i . s 3 
ten inating in their choices an 
ntial in changing group tastes for the better. 


Developing appreciation of motion pictures 


Although the world of the movies impinges less strongly on the English 
isual “literature” which has 


room than that of television, it too offers a v a] 
nr acclaimed as apes art form. At their best, movies can, ot poe 
tig Plement and reinforce the development of critical papom an apee 
is : ' The obvious point at which the motion picture meets the 5 eee “i 
play, the adaptation of novels and plays to the screen. Many o! t e n ar 
students commonly study in school have been filmed: Great xpectat a , 
sey Copperfield, Jane Eyre, Wuthering Heights, Pride and Prejudice, The 


ood E i 
ay il l ° mh sa - pia d fi as ke are 
k t American an orel; 
our students. Some of the fines Erh oe 


avai 
So oe for watching on television also, although many © Se 
© in the evening that they are of little use to our stucents. 


clasg: 


0 


Teac! 
er, cliers should be familiar with Gilbert Seldes’ analysis of 
3 morality play in The Public Arts, Simon and Schuster, 


the western as a kind of Ev- 
Inc., New York, 1956, p. 25. 
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Resources for study. There are many resources to help the teacher of 
English develop appreciation for the art, both visual and literary, of the good 
movie. Films designed to teach certain aspects of the art of the film—direction, 
photography, characterization, and theme—are available for classroom me 
Various handbooks are helpful in teaching students something about screenplay 
appreciation.!! Often films used in classes are shown chiefly to illustrate the 
book about to be studied, and little attention is given the film as an art form. 
Here is a chance for valuable comparisons between what the novel and the 
film can do; the student should learn the limitations and resources of each and 
the important differences between them as art forms. These distinctions aTe 
important to students who tend to equate reading the book with seeing the 
movie. 

Some of the writing and discussion about the movies may well center on 
the differences between Hollywood's “spectaculars,” with lavish sets, highly 
paid actors, and huge mob scenes, and inexpensively made films with non- 
professional actors which have been artistically satisfying, such as The Quiet 


One, De Sica’s The Bicycle Thief (considered one of the best movies ever 
made), and others. 


In the senior high school some study of the documentary as 4 film and 
television fo: 


eee rm is important. Students may begin with the familiar “Twentieth 
ntury, discussing what problems in selection would arise in trying t° gorn 
press the significant points of a decade like the 1920s or an era of histone 
significance such as “The Rise of Hitler,” “The Crisis at Munich,” OY Le 
of the Bulge” into a twenty-seven-minute broadcast. Other television 

Ocumentary programs such as “CBS Reports,” NBC’s “White Papers) 4" 
"peia programs on problems like water conservation and the population © 
plosion may provide a background for the study of some of the great motion- 
picture documentaries available for showing in schools or occasionally geia 
on television: Pare Lorenz’s The River, with its poetic script and musical po 


by Virgil Thomson, his The ding 
š Plow That Brok 3 , outstan“ i 
films by-otte-tf the gventest Ea A hat Broke the Plains, and the Louisi- 


ana Story, Nanook of the North, a Murrow $ 

“See It Now” pro : ar 
grams, no longer 3 i ideo tap® 

some of the best ger presented but available on v1 dos 


‘ai virtually a new art form.” ] houses 
Ims no lo i in commercia 
nate ia nger available in com ty Alm 
beer” roe on television or are available through state-university r 

public libraries, or at inexpensive rentals through the numero 
es i v 
tional purposes. Industry makes a W! a h 
» many of which are shown to classes W? 


” Teaching Fi i 
raphy). is a standard guide Sets Standards of Photoplay Appreciation ($° 
* Seldes, op. cit., p. 206, 
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benefit except to the advertiser. A few, such as a history of the oil industry, 
have won praise for artistry. Many educational films produced for public 
health and welfare organizations and some commercial films are often worth 
studying. The Quiet One is available in some communities through mental- 
health organizations. The Brotherhood of Man provides a fine introduction to 
some units on intercultural understanding; many short films, such as the classic 
The Red Balloon, Moonbirds, and the Mr. Magoo series, are available through 
public libraries. 

Questions students may discuss about the translation of a novel to the 
motion-picture or television screen may center on characterization: Have the 
characters been brought to life as the author created them, or have they been 
changed in the screen characterization? Have any characters been left out or 
added? What effect do these changes have on the presentation of the story? 
What accounts for the changes? 

Changes in plot and action: Are there any important incidents in the 

book which are omitted in the film version? Have any been added? Is the end- 
ing the same, or has it been changed? If changed, what accounts for the change, 
and what is its effect on the theme of the novel? 
Photography: What is the effect of the addition of the visual image (often 
in color) to your own images of character and scene in the book? Which do 
you prefer? Does the scene on the wharf, in grayed blues, at the beginning of 
Moby-Dick add to your appreciation of the novel? The shots of the moors in 
Wuthering Heights? The lyrical shots of the Italian countryside in the Romeo 
and Juliet filmed in Italy? 


Studying about the newspaper 


Teaching how to read the newspaper efficiently and critically and using 
newspaper resources for many of the subjects for the study of language have 
been discussed elsewhere in this book.!* Study of the newspaper as a vital 
part of American life and an important means of information about national 
and world affairs is included somewhere in most English curricula. Thought- 
ful and critical reading of the newspapers, an essential qualification for a citi- 
zen ina democracy, is not taught through one unit of study in the junior and 
Senior years but through training in the development of good reading habits 
during the six years of high school. The newspaper provides many resources 
for the study of language. 


A sequential program in reading the newspaper 


More thoughtful and critical readers of the newspapers can be trained during 
the six years of high school through the use of materials appropriate to the 


“See Chaps, 3 and 5. 
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ions ch a program 
interests and abilities of each age group. Some suggestions for such a prog 
follow. 


Seventh and eighth grades: 


1. The use of advertising, sports, features, and news stories to yi en 
notative, denotative, and figurative language, varieties of usage, = cece 
ference between reports and judgments. Older students, from oa aie ae 
may study more subtle uses of these kinds of language in news o peat edi- 
plexity—controversial issues of national and international importance 
torials and columns. aan 

2. A study of the difference between a news article on a slato | a 
troversial issue (the death of a famous personage; an accident) and 4 
torial on the same subject. 


r sing the 
3. Making a study of the newspaper to develop locational skills: roa ca 
index, finding news items quickly, gaining familiarity with the parts 
paper regularly devoted to certain features. ail, we 
4. Making a comparison of the coverage of a disaster—a fire, a , 


; 5 > tual reporting 
a hurricane—to see what proportion of news is devoted to factual rep 
human-interest stories, or pictures, 


Ninth and tenth grades: 


an d 


; : a ional, 
1. Comparing the extent and accuracy of coverage of local, nati lies; 


regional news in two or three newspapers and one or two of the news paje pic- 

observing facts omitted or added, differences in interpretation, ae, te news 

tures and headlines to study emotional appeals, and attitudes toward 

on the part of the publication. papers 
2. Developing familiarity with the technical aspects of the ia an 

the principal sources of news, and the ways in which news is gather shou 

edited. Ninth and tenth graders of average and above-average ability < 


ing ques 
be familiar enough with a variety of newspapers to answer the following 4 
tions: 


Joca 
. - - What are the chief sources of news represented in your ou 
newspaper: Associated Press, United Press International, cove™ at 
local reporters? How do syndicates like the Associated Premk aii 
and disseminate news? How is news gathered from the be Wash- 
towns in your area? What sources are used for foreign news! 
ington news? 
- . . What is the balance of ] 
international news in your |] 
international news? Whi 
chance to compare this 
of news in local papers 


nd 
n ews, # 
ocal or regional news, mises D give 
ocal paper? How much space f d have a 
ere does it appear? Students shou ds 


m 

ifferent KP” 
coverage of space allotment to ae tional 1 
, large-city dailies, and papers of na T. ribun” 


portance such as The New York Times, the New York Herald 


eee 
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the Christian Science Monitor, and others. These three are the most 
readily available in large metropolitan areas and in libraries. 


. . . What are the differences in the treatment of news on any one 
day in a tabloid, a small-town paper, a large-city paper in the state, 
and a newspaper of national importance? What accounts for the dif- 
ferences? 

. . . How many syndicated columns appear in your newspaper? What 
is their source? What topics do they discuss? 


. .. Who owns the newspapers in your community? What are the 
political affiliations of the newspapers? Are these observable in the 
selection, editing, and reporting of news? In the editorials and car- 
toons? Can you detect efforts to sway your opinion, to influence your 
feeling about a political candidate or a controversial issue? How? 


Eleventh and twelfth grades: 


Although the teacher should attempt to find out how much study of the 

newspaper students have had before entering these grades and attempt to 
evaluate their proficiency in the skills of reading and interpreting the news, 
Some critical attention to newspaper study should take place in these years. 
It is at this time that students are most capable of profiting by intensive study 
of the newspaper as an opinion-molding force in a democracy. They can com- 
pare the papers they know with great national and international papers and 
become capable of critically reading and evaluating the presentation of news. 
These years mark the last chance that schools will have to train the majority 
of youth in the reading habits they will use as voters and as citizens to form 
their opinions on important issues. 
, It is during these years, too, that students must learn to compare and 
judge the treatment of news on controversial social or political issues in 
several papers. It is during these years that the student should form the habit 
of reading a good newspaper which gives objective treatment of the news, 
rather than limiting himself to the narrow scope of a largely pictorial tabloid 
or to the brief reports given by radio or television. Where local newspapers 
are inadequate, the teacher may direct students to a good national paper such 
as the New York Times or the Christian Science Monitor. 

__, The ideal reader-citizen is aware of the traditions, guarantees, responsi- 
bilities, and history of a free press, is well aware of the pressures which oper- 
ate on it, and of the threats of censorship from various pressure groups and 
agencies. He knows who owns the newspapers in his area, and how that 
Ownership is reflected in the selecting and editing of news. He knows which 
Papers represent major political parties, groups, or financial interests. Readers 
Of this kind can exert a formidable influence on the shape of the world to 
come because they cannot be manipulated by a press reflecting the voice of 
Pressure groups, the violent tirades of dictators, or the propaganda devices of 
unscrupulous politicians or financiers. 
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3 z rican his- 
Eleventh-grade students studying American literature sa E a fa 
tory need to be fully informed about the constitution] parmi R 
dom of the press established in the Bill of Rights.'* They sh erve keo aid 
thing of the history of these freedoms and of the struggle lop ; mar 
know what limitations have been put on these npa em ae oF a 
During the study of American literature, they will read a = penta d 
muckrakers and their role in American social history oo S eien 
with some of the great reporters of that era. Through reading ao ain 
Upton Sinclair, and others, they will learn what the era of yellov L ewspaper 
was like and will be ready to study the steps which led to reforms ry nok 
codes. In the eleventh or twelfth year they should be ning na K: 
the biographies of American and international news reporters an se Shirer, 
excitement and dedication of the lives of many of these men: Willi 
Eric Sevareid, Walter Duranty, Ernie Pyle, and others. oë great 
Twelfth-grade students should become acquainted with a T 
international papers: the Manchester Guardian (highly respectec e vais 
for generations), the Times of London, Le Monde (of Paris), anc 


is 
i ines, and style } 
study of foreign-language papers for format, pictures, headlines, and sty 

instructive, too. 


A unit taught in the twelfth 
preceding years, fillin 
Where the English s 


P the 
ination for 
grade may serve as a oumae a earlier: 
; A a : i i 
§ In gaps and clarifying information stu ritical 


p the 


: 4 in C 
yllabus provides for a sequence of araen lo 
reading of the newspaper (“democracy’s textbook”), students can 


A 1s 
á ie a instruction 
skills needed for effective participation in democratic life. Such ins 
essential for American adults. 


A unit on the st 
of study, should coy. 
i 
papers for one d; 


se 
PRO in the cour 
udy of the newspaper, wherever it is included in t 
er such topics as these: 


ny news 
ch group including a local daily, a lange paily 
p may 


‘ 3 rou 
tabloid, and the Christian Science Monitor. Each g ews; 


n 
es oca 
take one area of the news: international news state political news, pE stu 

tional news—disasters, riots, robberies, murders. dline» 
may include the col 


g hea 
umn space allocated to each story, the size of te n 
the placing of the news—front page or small column on the last page- 


in the 
2. Each group may make a careful study of the language used in 
it has evaluated for 


sctortion may | 
Space. Evidences of editorializing and distor editor 
collected for a Teport by the group to the class. They may observe tha 


news 
e 


that 7 
u tly, e 
The teen-agers questioned in the Purdue Opinion poll did not know, apparen Hor, qh 
ights. (See H. H. Remmers and D. oe 

-Merrill Company, Inc., Indianapolis, 1957, p- 
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izing may be done in subtle ways, such as the choice of a word for a headline 
or the publication of a picture placing someone in an unfavorable light. 

3. The group may compare the treatment of news studied in the daily 
papers with the same topic in several news weeklies (Time, Newsweek) and 
journals of opinion (The New Republic, The Nation, The Reporter, The Na- 
tional Observer, The Commonweal, and others). What differences are there 
in coverage? In emphasis? In objectivity? In kinds of opinion expressed? 


4. Each member of the class may take one well-known reporter, columnist, 

or reviewer for intensive study: book reviewers, television and drama critics, 
Science and education editors for the New York Times and other large papers, 
authors of syndicated columns. A close analysis of each writer should reveal 
something of his style of writing, his objectivity, and his background and knowl- 
edge of the field. 
_ 5. A careful study of levels or varieties of usage and style may be made 
in such a unit. Are prominent personages called by their first names? By their 
nicknames? Is there much slang or colloquial language used in the news re- 
ports? In editorials? Is there a difference in the level of usage between the 
tabloid and the paper of international repute? What accounts for it? 


, With such topics for discussion, a class may become familiar with some 
important critical criteria for judging a newspaper. Most students realize for 
the first time in such study the limitations of the small local daily which may 
have been their main news source until the unit began. They will come to know 
Several papers more thoroughly and have some basis for judging a paper. 


Studying periodicals 


Teen-agers entering high school are beginning to become regular con- 
Sumers of many of the magazines which offer, in cheap form, fantasy, escape 
fiction, purportedly “true” romances, detective stories, crime stories, and others. 
Adults have deplored for years the amount of violence, sex, horror, and sadism 
purveyed in many of the pulp magazines, but little assistance has been given 
to young people in teaching them to evaluate such magazines and to detect 
formula plots and efforts to manipulate the emotions of the readers. Some at- 
tention to the vast flood of periodical literature available to children for twenty- 
five cents or less is warranted in an area where newsstands are filled with sen- 
Sational literature, 

Most students fail to know, too, some of the most valuable magazines in 
our culture today, those which take the most independent stands in presenting 
Opinion well supported by facts; those which make available some of the best 
Writing of fiction writers, and articles by leaders in the field of public opinion, 
cultural affairs, politics, and major educational and social problems. Some of 
the writing found in our periodicals is shoddy and sensational, but much of it 
Is very good. Stories by Hemingway, Faulkner, Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings, 
Stephen Vincent Benét, and others have first appeared in The Saturday Evening 
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Post; Hemingway’s The Old Man and the Sea was first published in Life, and 
some of our finest novelists, poets, and short-story writers have appeared first in 
the pages of The New Yorker, Harper's, The Atlantic, and others. 

Some teachers have been successful in getting junior high school readers 
to look critically at the content of the “pulps” by having them analyze the ap- 
peals of the advertising. In fact a number of magazines, from True Romances 
to The New Yorker, may profitably be analyzed from this point of view since 
it is obvious, even to the very young, that advertisers write for the kind of 
audience they know will be drawn to the magazine. Even the uncritical reader 
is often shocked by the advertiser’s assumptions about public credulity. Young 
people grow critical and sophisticated about advertising appeals long before 
they can transfer such critical attitudes to other materials. 

An examination of magazine fiction can provide training in the apprecia- 
tion of fiction. Even young and uncritical readers can detect the differences 
between plots and endings in stories in the true-romance and love-story maga- 
zines, and those in the “slicks” like Mademoiselle, Good Housekeeping, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal, and The Saturday Evening Post. 

Wise teachers can use information about magazine tastes to recommend 
books which treat the same kinds of subjects in a maturer and more artistic 
way. Teen-age stories by Mary Stolz and Betty Cavanna are often appealing 
substitutes for some of the pulp fiction; books by reputable writers of science 
fiction can replace stories the pulps offer, and there are better mysteries, west- 
erns, crime and sports stories. Many teachers find it preferable to introduce 
young people to books which treat relations between men and women honestly 
than to leave them to a diet of the frankly sensational fiction which purports 
to inform them about adult life and offers them cheap fantasy instead.!® 

Students need to be informed, too, about the many magazines which play 
an important role in examining more fully than other media the social, cultural, 
rt is etre aaa It is important for students to see that some $ 

: y voice unpopular opinions that newspapers, U? 
pressures from advertisers and groups of various kinds, cannot afford to express: 


One exercise that may lead to such a discovery is the study of an importa 
problem as treated in an assortment of periodicals: Time, Life, N ewsweek, i. 
rele Harpers, The New Republic, The Nation, The Commonweal, aes 
shoe ten = Reporter, U.S. News and World Report, Current H istori 
oe e i ortune. Students may examine current issues, usually availa ir 
r S, OF Choose a topic treated in back issues. They will need to use ae 
library skills with reference materials such as The Readers’ Guide to Periodic®, 


Literature, The Education | ; ; ; ice, aD 
others. It is best if th ndex, The Public Affairs Information Service, >; 


ey can begin such an assi i ic whic 
j nment with a topic $ 
controversial but not too heavily loaded entotionalty, such as that of medical 


. z S» 
uoridation, the use of insecticides, or the Peace Corp 


BS , 
ee Chap. 15 for treatment of this topic, with suggestions for readings. 
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Junior high school students may study the treatment of the President's family, 
the physical fitness campaign, or juvenile delinquency. 


Studying all the media 


At least some of the activities during the school year may be designed to 
help students compare the treatment of one issue or subject in all the media. 
An examination of humor may include study of film and television comedians, 
those who are heard on radio and those humorists who write for newspapers 
or magazines or draw cartoon or comic strips: Charles Addams, George Price, 
Jules Pfeiffer, Peter Arno, Al Capp, Walt Kelly, or Charles Schulz—all these 
are worth study. 

N Comparison of the range and quality of news coverage on radio and tele- 
vision, in newspapers and news weeklies is a topic of importance for students at 
all grade levels. Careful comparisons will reveal that many of the radio news 

Toadcasts use the news highlights from the morning newspaper, but that the 
total article contains relevant facts which the brief minute or two of radio time 
cannot cover. Television provides the visual record of historical events or dis- 
asters. Most valuable to uncritical readers is this close analysis of the differences 
in scope and depth of coverage in the news which will emerge as a pattern 
if the class is assigned the task of comparing various types of papers and radio 
and television coverage. 

Students may be asked to read the chapter called “What We Read, See, 
and Hear” in The Mature Mind and examine the treatment of news for a few 
days in the light of Overstreet’s comment that newspapers have a vested inter- 
est in catastrophe and emphasize life in its violent and hostile aspects more 
Often than in its cooperative, friendly, or constructive ones.™® More mature 
Students may analyze the appeals of advertising and entertainment in films 
and television: do these media offer fantasy, daydreams, and escapism, or do 
they offer a meaningful interpretation of life? 

One teacher opened a semester’s work with a one-week unit on comic 

Ooks and found in the class addicts who were uncritical devourers of the 
Senre. The class focused on such questions as: Why do we read them? Why do 
adults read them? Why do parents object? What kinds of comics are there? 

ho reads which type? What are typical comic-book heroes like? What do 
they have in common? What values do they support? To what extent, if at all, 
Aa our own standards shaped by their conduct? This teacher believes that 
es assed awareness of esthetic form in the media leads to deeper appreciations 
traditional literary forms—fiction, poetry, and drama."* l : 
ia Another teacher describes an elective course in the mass media designed 
develop critical thinking and focused on exploration and discussion of such 


1 
a7 = A Overstreet, The Mature Mind, W. W. Norton & Company, Inc., New York, 1949. 

atrick D, Hazard, “Behind the Tinsel Curtain,” English Journal, vol. 45, March, 1956, 
Pp. 134-144. s 
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questions as “Can or should the number of hours allotted to ie age bined 
erns (big-city crime) be curtailed?” The class learned oe ‘ ie — aE 
of chain ownership of newspapers, the difficulties of independ cpm’ 
ship of papers, the role of the advertiser, and the a = pte 
bility of a free press.*8 Still another teacher encouraged her class a T 
in panel discussions reviewing the reading of the class in i sagt sc 
books, and their watching of television and movies. The boys in t m pa 
grade class were extremely critical of the “trash” they claimed the D z 
reading, and pointed out to the attentive girls that such reading wou ee 
them “crazy ideas.” Such opinions carried weight with the nang | Sat 
the feminine contingent, at least, to a closer scrutiny of its reading and vie 
bits. ; 

gi As illustrated in the chapters on the teaching of language and Miterat 
in this book, the materials of the mass media can support and enrich rma 
ing of English and assist in producing better informed, more discrimina i 
adult citizens. Whether we like it or not, the popular arts are among ner 
potent forces now shaping the intellectual and cultural tastes of our stu i i 
We ignore them at our peril. If we fail to recognize this important po gte 
twentieth-century life, we stand little chance of sending mature and . ee 
students into an automated world of increased leisure. If we help them acqu we 
the new literacy in print, sound, and picture, they will leave the classroom 


be- 
the kind of people visualized by Joyce Cary as having left the mass and 
come “individuals seeking ideas for themselves.” 19 


Student activities and assignments 


Teachers will find it helpful to look over the teachin 
media materials may be utilized in 
activities marked with one asteri 


areas in English to see vne 
developing the Tone skills. The seen 
sk are suitable primarily for use in the junior þe 
school; those marked with two in the senior high school; those unmarked aa me 
used at either level, making adjustments for materials of greater or lesser 
plexity and maturity, 


Speaking: 5 

a z A apem 
. + » Participating in panel discussions of problems raised in age 
periodicals, TV, or movies—problems relevant to teen-age privileg 
restrictions, teen- 


be 4 ap tg OOs 
agers in the news, social problems: the legal drinking = 
driving privileges, drag racing. bates; 
- + + Developing skills in speaking through mock forums, panels, deb 
quiz programs: “Face the Nation”; “Meet the Press”; or “CBS Reports: 


P š á i deled 
- + + Planning interviews and news reports and commentaries MO 
after radio and TV talks, 


* Lieber Anker, 


« š ary? 
English V: Rocket to Critical Thinking,” English Journal, vol. 50, Jan 

1961, pp. 34-43, 

* Loc. cit. 
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. . . °°Presenting interviews and dialogues or conversations modeled after 
“Youth Forum” or “Open End.” 
. . » Choosing several magazine short stories, and giving the class a brief 
synopsis of the plot. The narrator should stop at a point near the con- 
clusion and let the class guess how the story's conflict is resolved. The ease 
with which many of them can guess the endings of such stories without 
reading them speaks eloquently about the stereotypes employed in much 
light magazine fiction. 
Listening: 

. °Listening to news or public speeches and training oneself to remem- 
ber and report accurately on what was heard. 
. . . °Listening critically to analyze bias, distortion, or slanting in public 
informational and political speeches and news commentaries. 
» . . Listening to recordings of actors reading paems, short stories, plays. 
. . . Developing awareness of language usage, vocabulary, dialectal differ- 
ences, pronunciations, regional accents, and differences among levels of 
usage. 
. . . Listening regularly to one analyst or commentator to detect bias, 
opinion, political affiliation, or prejudice on an issue of importance. 
+. . °Listening to news commentators handling a complex and contro- 
versial issue for degree of subjectivity or objectivity. 
. .. *Listening critically to the dialogue on different types of programs: 
westerns, detective stories, “doctor” and “lawyer” programs for clichés, 
usage, or dialect. 


Reading: 


. Reading books recommended by the teacher in the following areas: 
Westerns: Schaeffer’s Shane, Clark’s The Ox-Bow Incident, Wister’s 
The Virginian. 

Crime and detection: Chesterton’s Father Brown stories; Doyle’s Sher- 
lock Holmes, Whitehead’s The F.B.I. Story. 

Westerns featuring Indian characters: Richter’s Light in the Forest, 
LaFarge’s Laughing Boy, Clark’s Little Navajo Bluebird. 

Animal stories: Enid Bagnold’s National Velvet, Street’s Goodbye, My 
Lady, Gipson’s Old Yeller, Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings’ The Yearling, 
Clark’s Track of the Cat, Knight’s Lassie Come Home. 


breth and Carey's Cheaper by the 


Family situation comedies: Gill 
’s Room for One 


Dozen, Day’s Life with Father, Anna Parrott Rose 
More, Ruth McKenney’s My Sister Eileen. 
Documentaries on life and conditions abroad: novels with settings in 
foreign countries (see Chapter 15); biographies of foreign political 
leaders; nonfiction travel and adventure books (see Chapter 13). 

Social-issue programs: novels, biographies, and nonfiction dealing with 
these problems or with the lives of those who have had a role in 
solving them (see Chapter 15). 


novels, short stories, humor, biography, 
by the same authors. 


Drama, poetry, and essays: 


reading the originals or other works 
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. Reading magazines and newspapers and viewing aee aana 
vision may be used to develop some of the following sen ing s A 
Comprehension: reading cartoons, interpreting os on 
skimming newspaper and magazine articles for facts, deve opi a 
tional skills by searching for materials, understanding wit, allus 
irony, satire, humor; understanding symbolism. 


Critical reading: (1) evaluating fairness and comprehensive tir 5 
of an issue; (2) looking for writer’s intention: reading apo of 
lines, detecting prejudice and distortion; (3) comparing va mutes 
arguments in controversy; evaluating different points of view; d inn a 
inferences; (4) evaluating authority of writer; checking on sour 
information and accuracy of presentation. 


Writing: 


. . » Outlining speeches given on radio or television. 


: R i y, western, 
. . . Writing a critical analysis of a family, teen-age, animal story, a he 
science fiction, domestic situation, or doctor or lawyer program. ( 
student paper on pages 351-352.) 


; š ; play, oF 
. . . Writing a TV or movie script based on a short story, novel, or play» 
scenes therefrom. 


n j a play, 
» + » Writing a critical comparison of the TV or movie version of a play 
novel, series of sketches, or biography of a famous person. 


3 aspect 
. . . Writing assignments suggested by topics of news on TV: some as} 


‘ a 5 ‘ 7 a rar i r issue O 

of integration, housing, juvenile delinquency, political life, or other i 

public interest treated on TV, azine 
«- °°Writing a critical analysis of television, newspaper, or maga? 


` e 
s A DA - social issue: th 
(and perhaps movie) coverage of an important political or social is; aye 
. r : > ress 
launching of a new space vehicle, the President's message to Congress; 
international crisis. hat in 
s + with tha 
- + °° Comparing the Coverage of an issue in American media with 
the comparable media of one country or several countries abroad. 


= a $ - produce’ 
< > » Writing a critique of a popular TV figure or a movie actor, pro 
or director, 


-. » Writing endings for some of the 
Literature Study in 


up. Discussion of 
tudes and values a 


' sible 
& programs directed at smaller children for their Pos heir 
ir judg 


Transcript, or Scholastic magazine. i 
-> - Writing letters to television executives about programs especia 


y liked 
or disliked. A barrage of letters has been known to keep a fine prog? 


am 0 


nd Wir 
Study in the High School, rev, ed., Holt, Rinehart a 
P. 153-166, 
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the air despite limited public reception, or to recall one which has been 
withdrawn. Letters may be sent to the account executive of the sponsoring 
company, or more effectively, to the president and vice-president in charge 
of programs at the major broadcasting companies: the American Broad- 
casting Company, 7 West 66th Street, New York, N.Y.; the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, 485 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y.; and the 
National Broadcasting Company, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 

. °Writing an evaluation of magazines published for a special audience 
or covering a special field: sports, outdoor life, science, teen-age life, movies, 
news, fashions, social issues. 

. °°Writing a criticism of the presentation of a social issue, a current 
event, or a documentary purporting to give facts—either a cross-media ap- 
proach or criticism of one program. 

. °° Writing a critical analysis of advertising for magazines, newspapers, 
or television which uses one of the following appeals: fear, desire for status 
or for popularity, appeals to the “masculine” man or the “feminine” woman; 
desire for success; anxieties about self (bad breath, BO); desire for sex 
appeal, for wealth, or power. What values or penalties are implied in such 
advertising? 

. °°Writing a paper about the characterization of the members of an 
ethnic group in popular fiction, television, and/or the movies. Do such 
characters have major or minor roles? Are they heroes, villains, servants, 
unskilled workers? Students should indicate clues to ethnic background: 
names, occupation, character traits, appearance, membership in organiza- 
tions, etc. They should note the degree of approval, sympathy, or lack of 
sympathy in the treatment by the author. Is the character presented as a 
worthy person, or an object of condescension or ridicule? *1 
» . . Writing about the characterization of one kind of person in modern 
magazine fiction: the college professor, the secretary, the career girl, the 
young businessman, the teen-ager, the small brother or sister, the young 
mother. 


The following paper is an example of student response to the kind of assign- 


ment suggested on page 350: an analysis of westerns. 


Same Time, Same Station?? 


“Howdy, Mister Dillon. . . . They Went That-a-Way. . - - Them’s Shootin’ Words, 


Padnoh!” These are common excerpts from a major form of entertainment in our country 


today, the Western. Millions of people, be they office workers, professional men, or just 


n 
a Assignment adapted from a study of stereotypes in magazine fiction by Bernard Berelson 
Pup Patricia J. Salter, “Majority and Minority Americans: An Analysis of Magazine cgi 
Be ye Opinion Quarterly, vol. 10, 1946, pp. 168-197. reprinted in Bernard Rosenberg an 

aan Manning White (eds.), Mass Culture: The Popular Arts in America, The Free Press 
opa lencoe, New York, 1957. This book contains valuable analyses of the popular media, in- 
22, "8 comics, mystery stories, and advertising. i 
J aper by nn crade student, reprinted “as Pegasus, vol. 1, June, 1963, King Philip 
“nior High School, West Hartford, Conn. 
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ch, 
i John Q. Americans, stare attentively at their television sets e = virgen 
ers Westerns. They watch the inevitably ye ne ge apeln gea snes 
ucated, adult-appealing cowboy such as Paladin, ti is n i 
pes hymn meet up with the inevitably et Goh i E ies anties 
Our hero is direly tested. He is insulted, betrayed, ambushed, A AEE 
a rather unpleasant go of it for the first half-hour of the program COE e iis 
first-rate entertainment, many of our Westerns have progressed from g te pce es 
more sophisticated hour variety). By the start of the second half 3 sie hx show HS 
you can always expect our hero to be showing his true colors. Lhe sa soonest 
progressed fifty minutes, our hero has the band of desparadoes in jai oe egal 
regained face. After going to the saloon for his hearty milk on the es i Hi bi ani 
to leave a shiny silver bullet, or his card for the townspeople to tamem gre Hes Silvar” 
then rides off into the sun, madly kicking his pure white steed and shouting “Hi 
at the top of his lungs. ; is? 
i Toed sales is automatically associated with our country just as —— all 
matically bring Scotland to mind. Just about everyone enjoys a good Western 


| 
i rroom brawl, 
of its commonplaces: the saloon, old Doc somebody, the livery stable, the ba 


and the inevitable showdown on Main Street at high noon. 


uote 
Are they realistic? Of course not. | doubt if there ever was a cowboy whe: EA 
Shakespeare as accurately or as eloquently as does Paladin each Saturday nian adii 
thirty. But the Western does serve its purpose. It provides an escape from today BR 
complicated world to an exciting, romantic one. For one hour (between the pein kand 
you ride your easy chair through the dusty prairies. That glass of Coke in Yy 
becomes a shot of whiskey, and your belt becomes a holster. leave your 
Finally, when your one-hour romp through the “badlands” is over, you 
trance. But don't despair! Next week, same time, 
range again. You'll dodge bullets, 
course!) hat when Miss Kitty passes. 


, «de-open 
same station, you'll ride the il ee 
drink whiskey, and doff your ten-gallon w 
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| read Shakespeare, Thackeray, Eliot, Diets schon: 
Brontes, Hawthorne, Cooper, and Robert Louis Sr i 

CHAPTER do not remember that | was soñseiovs of any di yaa 
treatment between Bleak House and Little chi a 
George Eliot and Sophie May, that | a, ae 
duller than the other, more difficult to get into. é mah 
all stories. If they took me into a different world an 


r Pt . nd certain 
from the one | knew, | gloried in the swift a 
transference. 


1 
MARY ELLEN CHASE 


The individual reading program 


is common 
The omnivorous reader described to us by Mary Ellen Chase is ¢ 
among high school students, and 


ad insatiably; 
othing of what he is reading. Such readers read insa 


pter 5: (1) teaching re 
intensively studying literature for appreciation, anc ha 
ead so that they develop lifetime reading 


*A Goodly Heritage, Henry Holt and Company, Inc., New York, 1932, pp. 46-47. 
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All three strands of the program overlap at many points, and all three play an 
lmportant role in producing the kind of reader we imagine as our ideal—he 
who reads skillfully, clearly comprehending what he reads; who understands, 
appreciates and finds satisfaction in literature as an artistic creation; and who 
is a mature, self-directed reader, making reading a continuing leisure activity 
and turning to books for understanding of himself and the society in which 
he lives, 
___ This third strand—getting students to do extensive individual reading— 
is that phase of the program most often neglected or omitted in the average 
Secondary school program. The close reading of selected classics is, in most 
Schools, the foundation of work in literature. Recent emphasis on the impor- 
tance of developmental reading has led many teachers to assume responsibility 
for helping all students gain practice in the skills of speed and comprehension. 
mportant as both these aspects of reading are, however, we recognize today 
that young people also need the opportunity to range freely among books, to 
follow individual tastes and interests, and to learn to select their own reading 
Wisely. As they talk about books with their friends, they discover the satisfac- 
tions of becoming independent readers who find reading an important part of 
their lives, 

The reading skills program is discussed in Chapter 5 of this book. Part 2, 
dealing with the types of literature, is devoted to discussion of close reading, 
and intensive study of each of the various types. Chapter 14 has suggested 
Ways in which the popular arts of picture, sound, and print can provide new 
Perspectives for the study of literature and stimulate interest in reading. The 
Present chapter will focus on the third strand of the reading program, dis- 
Cussing Ways in which a strong program of individual reading can become a 
Significant part of the course in English, serving to enrich and broaden literary 
experience, and to produce mature readers for whom reading and books will 
Serve an important humanizing function. 


The need for an individual reading program 


Traditional courses in literature, requiring that all students read the same 
novels and allotting five or six weeks to a detailed analysis of a book, have been 
Notoriously unsuccessful in producing students who leave high school with a 
taste for reading and a habit of regularly reading good books as part of their 
“sure recreation, Polls have indicated that only one-quarter to one-third of 
merican adults read as much as a book a month. 

Although America ranks high among the countries of the world for the 

amount Spent on books, per-capita reading figures place us fifth as a book- 


* Bernard B ” day Review, vol. 34, May 
a erelson, “Who Reads What Books and Why,” Saturday Review, vol. 34, 
> 1951, P- 8; and John Timmerman, “Do Illiterate A.B.’s Disgrace Us All?” College 
°Mposition and Communication, vol. 8, February, 1957, pp. 50-56. 
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ve not read 

reading nation. More than a quarter of our rt > a bs ha 

i i Ž Even among our educated citizens, ail 

le book in the last year sing 
oat reading of worthwhile and challenging books has never been 

inctive part of our contemporary culture. ees asian 

= The demand by colleges for students who have read widely, pes h 

and with comprehension, and the decreasing reliance of aa gt a p 

aminations on single classics has made possible great variety in ig an 

books for student reading. Increasingly, such examinations i So 

breadth of reading and less detailed analysis of any one book. The ir 


í ive 
availability of good contemporary books in paperback editions and pase 
hardcovers makes it possible for young people to explore their in i eee 
plan their own programs of reading. Studying literature in iain 7. high 
ized sequences or units is becoming an increasingly common pattern oa 
school courses of study.1 New emphasis on independent study programs 
high schools makes such a plan for reading both possible and desirable. — 

There are a number of reasons why our existing reading programs c Fore- 
produce enough adult readers who value good reading as a TE oe aa n 
most among these are the wide differences among students in rea en i 
and interests, making it unlikely that the choice of any one novel Wi an 
a whole class. Other disparities are common: there are wide differen: high 
reading interests between boys and girls, especially during the ee as ie | 
school years. Secondly, not all students are ready for the same boo A00 
same time. The book chosen for the class of thirty or forty will ee ae 
difficult for the poor readers and too easy or simple in plot for the top on ie 
Then, too, many readers who are not interested in the book the teacher s$ 


sons 
will read avidly if allowed to choose their own books. All of these reas 
indicate that at least some 


program which allows some 
cuss books with classmates, 

There is considerable evidenc 
student reading—sometimes wit 
learned that when students are p 


and are allowed time to read in class, they will read with enthusiasm. 
teacher conducted an experi 


to 4 
part of the year’s work should be devoted dis 
freedom to read according to interest and 


increase 
e to show that such programs do ae 
h dramatic results, Many teachers 


ir leve 
ermitted to range among books at their ae 


period. They read 424 


books in thirteen 
to a student.” 


Jacob M. Price (ed.), Readi 
ing Interest, The University 0 
“See Chap. 1, p. 11. chs 
"G. Robert Carlsen, “Literature and Emotional Maturity,” English Journal, vol. 38, ae 
1949, pp. 130-138, 


x ii pead- 
ng for Life: Developing the College Student's Lifetime 
f Michiga 


n Press, Ann Arbor, Mich., 1960, p. 4. 
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In another experimental program, designed to provide enriched cultural 
experiences for college-bound students whose background in English was less 
than adequate, a group of forty-four students read a total of 700 books in 
eight weeks. During the intensive reading course, students wrote, read, and 
talked about books from eight in the morning until midafternoon. Discussions 
of books carried on through the dinner hour, often until ten in the evening, 
and on several occasions until one or two in the morning, with the teachers 
often called back by the students to take part in the discussion.® 

In a junior high school in New York City, the books taken from the library 
during the first week of the new free-reading program rose from 40 to 1,000. 
During the first year, the minimum number of books read by any one child 
Was eight and the maximum number, forty-two.’ 


Book reports and reading 


The traditional provision for wide reading in most English classrooms is 


the book report. Students are required to read a book every month or so and 
to make reports, oral or written, which serve as a check on their reading of 
the book. Often the teacher provides a complex and detailed outline in which 
the student is asked to discuss theme, style, author’s purpose, principal char- 
acters and setting, and review the plot. Oral book reports, intended to interest 
Students in the books others are reading, are frequently a trial for both student 
and teacher, as a succession of nervous and awkward adolescents stumble 
Painfully through a retelling of the plot of the book, stopping short of the 
Cmax to say, “If you want to know what happens, read the book. 

’ Many teachers feel that the book report does not serve the purposes for 
Which it is designed. As a check on whether the student has read the book and 
à device to promote further reading, it has obvious limitations. Most teachers 
oo familiar with the various subterfuges which are substituted for — 
a ‘ents tend to select the shortest and easiest books; synopses of plots 

Vailable in libraries, or are passed from student to student; parents can © ten 
E Persuaded to read the book and describe it; book jackets yield comments 

ich can be worked into the written report. These and other ruses become . 
Substitute for reading, which frequently turns the book report into a game 
patching wits with the teacher. The traditional written or oral book pepon 
requently penalizes the student for reading: most adults would probably a 
rie if they were required to write a report of 300 words about each l we 

© stand, face an indifferent class, and give a talk. A committee discussing 


6 ; 

“aegram at Dillard University, New Orleans, during summer of ia) ee pae 

Associ F Can a Guided Reading Program Be?” t a speech before 

r Mo ation of Teachers of English, December 5, 1959. ; MEE TA 
any of the ie in his chapter were made by Mrs. Doris meee we A 

a at P.S. 65, New York City. See Elizabeth Rose, ‘Literature 


Pro 
choo] > 
Sol; English Journal, vol. 44, March, 1955, P. 145. 
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time reading habits called such “ec me of the most effective devices to 
sae i S. 

arin ‘os he e practice limits the sport. eee e 
good students rather than extends it. One twelve-year-old put pie asd Had 
of David Copperfield to finish during the summer because the aie pers 
her monthly book report was the reading of a mystery story; a elie teei 
grade girls discussing books about romance commented, = = aeaa 
age romances much any more. The books we like are those whic h a a d 
—Gone with the Wind or A Lantern in Her Hand—but they're too P Mar 
you have to stop and think. So we may go back to the Betty Cavanna em rid 
Stolz books for a book report or something like that.” Still, even m ioie 
traditional pattern of the monthly oral or written book report, — a 
teachers have often found ways of adding variety and informality to gurago 
quirement and providing for the kind of sharing of books which enc 


; i ook re- 
reading. Numerous articles list ways to add interest and variety to b 
porting.® 


Principles for the program 


Teachers in man 
significantly by 
dividual reading 


è 7 eading 
y schools have found it possible to increase ee son, HE 
putting into operation a few important principles o 


program. Among them are these: 
Freedom of choice. 


6 -eedom 
Students are allowed the greatest possible fre 
of choice in choosing the 


books they will read. 


: a ut the 
Ti ents are encouraged to talk with each other aba abou 

books they have read, The exchange of opinions, reactions, and poke u 

reading provides the primary motivation for further reading. The p 


mes 
Time to read. Time is Provided for reading in class. In many ho 
today, large families, crowded living con 
pants, and the ubiquitous n, 

impossible for many of our 


cisely for those young pe 


š mo 
Oise of radi isi ading al 


5 in 
ople who have the most trouble with reading 


° Jean D. Grambs (ed.), The Dev 
ference published for the National Book Commi 
1954, p. 6. 

° See Jerome Carlin, 
16-22; and Howard 
51, February, 


fa C 
elopment of Lifetime Reading Habits, a report © 


on 
york, 
2 w 
ttee by R. R. Bowker Company, Nev 


1961, PP 


“Your Next B al vol. 


S. Rowland 
1962, pp. 106-113, 


ook Report,” 


English Journal, vol. 50, January, 
» “Alternatives 


s ni 
for the Book Report,” English Jour 
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school. Class time in which to browse through several books and to select one 
and start it may provide the needed impetus toward getting into a book that 
one can finish independently. 

Reading guidance. The guidance of a teacher who has read widely in 
books for adolescents and knows their reading tastes, the books that are avail- 
able to them, and the right book to recommend to the right child at the right 
time is the key to a successful individual reading program. Few English 
teachers have read widely enough to be able to offer the highly individual 
guidance needed to challenge the interests and tastes of a group of adolescent 
boys and girls. Teachers who assume the role of guiding reading find it neces- 
Sary to know what books students are reading, to read many, skim others, and 
’ecome familiar with still others through reading reviews and the descriptions 
in reading lists. Few kinds of preparation are so demanding for the English 
teacher, yet few are more rewarding when a reluctant reader samples and 
finishes a book. 


Aims of the program 


The chief aim of the program is to produce readers, students who will find 
lifelong pleasure in reading for ideas, for information, and for the insights 
Which may produce more humane, civilized human beings. Young people learn 
that books can help them find answers to personal problems and perplexities, 
illuminate otherwise inaccessible areas of human experience, and help them 
Evelop a set of values by which to live. Habits of continued good reading 
ines produce readers who can discriminate between poor and —. 

erature and that of lasting value and quality. They recognize the means the 
artist uses to make form and style serve idea and imagination. Such readers 
“An into adults who find reading a humanizing and civilizing leisure-time 

Tsuit, 


P ; 
"gram into practice 


: program designed to encourage reading and provide for growth one 
t Series of activities for the student, and well-defined responsibilities for x 
bpo The student needs to set goals, to browse and choose ma 3 ine 
ab egin and continue to read, to participate in discussions with other s os 
nit books, and to keep such records as will help measure growth 7 8 ae 
e © teacher’s responsibility is to act as a resource person with a eee ben 
Še of books adolescents like, to stimulate interest in reading by intro ae 
vaito students, and through selection and discussion of literature to neip 


St 
‘dents reach for more challenging books. 
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The student’s responsibility 


Setting goals. No student can become an intelligent, self-directing reader 
without defining for himself what his goals are in reading. For many poor or 
indifferent readers in our classes, the initial aim may be simply to find some 
books which can be read with interest and pleasure. Better readers often in- 
dicate the desire to begin reading adult books, to explore books of a different 
type, or to become acquainted with a new author. Good readers are oier 
interested in planning for themselves a reading program which will asupan 
them with the books commonly found on college lists or the books which wil 
help familiarize them with their literary heritage or with the writers and ideas 
that are current in contemporary literature. 

When students are given a chance to voice their ideas, many will show 
that they have already well-defined interests that they are eager to explore. 
Some want to read to find answers to problems—social, religious, or personat. 
Others, on the brink of maturity, want to find out through the vicarious €x- 
perience offered by literature the demands adult life will make of them as 
husbands and wives or parents, soldiers, or citizens. Some have strong intel- 
lectual interests in science, history, philosophy, or sociology. Whatever poe 
interests, even though they are as basic as finding a book that can be reat 
through to the end, a successful program encourages students to clarify their 
goals in reading and to change them as they grow in maturity. 


Browsing and choosing. A second significant step in the development of 


independent readers is the Opportunity to browse among books which have 
been introduced by a teacher or a librarian, made available in the library, 0 
selected by the student him 


self on a trial basis. Students need the chance a 
select and discard, to attempt, reject, and choose again. In the traditori 
literature program, the student is given one book, chosen by the teacher, whic 
he must read, study carefully, and pass tests on. In individual reading, there 
is freedom to choose, sample, and select according to interest. t 

The ungifted in English may have potential ability but lack the zeal tha 
makes the avid reader. Teachers who have been gratified by the results ofa 
program of individual reading have observed that when the pressure is 09 
students often read eagerly. “They discover that by seeking they can ultimately 
find a book that has impact for them. They slowly move toward more variety 
in their reading and more subtle presentations. At least half ultimately w 
books that are too difficult for them, or that they do not initially like but thin 
they ought to read.” 10 


Students need the ex erience of looki ks, sampling 
parts of the book, learni r Sa ang throigh. Many: books, j 


Robert Carlsen, “English for the Ungifted,” English Journal, vol. 50, May, 1961, P- 32° 
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will turn t 
English te i a whose taste they can trust for recommendations. The 
sei th Pa y such an adult, ready to guide and suggest. rather 
J a ealistic demands tha o ; p 
restricted list of classics ala a le narrowly 
Readin, , ; 
teamed E peoa Oe reading. Reading increases when young people have 
reada 2 ce to read. Teachers who allow a weekly or biweekly period 
ade shack te s ass find that many students are drawn into books they might 
Sujata Bide wake tempt at home. The competing interests of family, school, and 
reading, mani e it imperative that some time in school be allotted to individual 
Sopa catetes ii in the English program provides the teacher with important 
groups, cheti or guidance, talking with students individually or in small 
Sls As stod ng reading records, or putting books into the hands of boys and 
read indepen RE piy more interest in reading and increased ability to 
ntly, les rf R s 
cussion of books y, less class time may be given to reading and more to dis- 
asm about reading is to exert 
he opportunity of talking 


freel 
y ab 
out the books they have read and enjoyed. Since group opinion is of 
on is one of the most 


Opportun; 
iii wale talking about books in informa 
Same book tings of the class, in which five or six young pe? 

or the same type of book may talk together. Boys an 


discussions before the class. 
disadvantages for such discussion: 
Je without much self-discipline 


Teadi 
of the i and growing in their abili 
iscus boig they have read. Even at the junior high 
ince this Ee in classes as large 
nd of talk is a privilege for most of them, they are willing to pay 
] of confusion and noise.” 


Or it wi 
wit ; 
h lowered voices and the maximum contro: 
stitute for formal book re- 


Keeping reading records. An important su 

ill help students plan, 
d is valuable to both 
icates achievement in books finished 
re mature reading. To the teacher 
aside and those which were 


stude 
nt 

- steps ta teacher, To the student it ind 

it shows a toward more varied and mo: 

which books were attempted and put 


ying out group procedures. 


“Chap, 4 
> Pp. 80-81, offers more detailed suggestions for carr 
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finished with satisfaction. Some check of the student’s understanding of the 
central facts about the book may be given on the record: the date of the setting, 
the nationality of the author, the type of book (adventure, science a 
animal story), the name of the author, the title, and the date of publica a 
Cumulative reading records!? are kept by the guidance department p “ 
English teacher; more informal records may be kept on a mimeographed ne 
in the student’s theme folder, Reporting provides an important means of self- 
evaluation for the student. As he becomes increasingly responsible for his wer 
growth, and proceeds to more demanding books on the reading ladder, he wi 

become an increasingly self-directing reader. 


The teacher's responsibility 


The teacher who puts into operation 
reading has two important qualifications: 
siasm for reading, and a wide reading b 
and of all times; the second is hi 


a successful program of individual 
the first is his love of books, enthu- 
ackground in literature of all kinds 
s understanding of adolescents, their mae 
needs, and problems, and the ability to communicate excitement about boo š 
and ideas to them. Books must be recommended to young people not because 
the teacher likes them, not because students “ought” to read them, but bacan 
they serve an immediate need in the lives of youth. Nor does this mean gerv e 
pandering to interest alone. This task of keeping alive the electric onmo 
tion between students and books is one of the most important functions of the 
teacher of English, , 

Yet many teachers feel inadequately prepared to assume such a role A 
the classroom. No teacher ever feels that he knows enough books. A planne 


program of reading is an essential part of professional growth, but the hee 
ning teacher may not have read widely enough outside of his required progr 
to introduce a variety of books to y 


outh. It has been said that the teacher of 
English needs to know at least two hundred books high school students like 
in order to make valid recommendations to young people. The inexperience. 
teacher needs to tap a variety of resources in order to give the boys and g a 
in the English classroom the kind of guidance they need. Book lists prov? 
invaluable help, but the teacher must also have read many of these books. he 
One way in which teachers rapidly increase their knowledge about p 
books students like is to s and girls to talk freely about them. > 
reviews, and studying and comparing pe! 


for English lass th h idly widens 
acquaintance with books. Ot = Ds Sses, the teacher rapidly eased 


= Available from the NCTE, Champaign, 1l. 
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readin p 
about Ae ls cn Uh by sying Soecly oa elass: T dogit now enough 
D E te i a e. Tell me some of your favorites. If you recommend 
students eai m is 3 saa them so that we can talk about them.” The idea that 
for young peo e a — baok provides a delightful reversal of roles 
osand e ken ny nae who is willing to listen to student recommenda- 
E E E & eae y will have taken an important step toward getting 


Pe a eee nie A teacher's primary step is that of bringing 
wilignls ie the “en her. The chief obstacle to increased reading in most 
tastos, e bes et — books to provide for a wide range of individual 
ences n 10 B z to start an individual reading program must learn 
and girls. In il paa i e and work to bring books within the reach of boys 
out twenty : es e aers have done this in many ways. Some have charged 
a class for a mo pe ý books on their own library cards as a loan collection for 
and teachers in TOR Most libraries are willing to make such arrangements, 
aiot: emai tei 9 — getting books returned in good condition. The 
gehol T ook c ubs represent another valuable resource. In some 
paperback —. hip og a certain amount each year or month to buy 
and contribute a = fi oe collection; some buy from the book-club list 
inscribing he ae s to the classroom library when they have finished, 
brought A Ba pamen on the flyleaves as the donors. Discarded books are 
addled, classe? ee ibraries; book drives yield contributions which can be 

E Torts $ os money to buy books through cake sales or paper drives. 
have Taal = = ooks for schools in culturally deprived communities 
books; Pi results — members of the community were asked to donate 
indies 1a fanaa _ made sums available each year to the English 
orenian n a hoo! . for classroom library purchases, and other civic 
ee drganie e onate books or money; the Junior Chamber of Commerce 
school a > a project called Operation Bookshelf” to provide books for 

nd classroom libraries. 


The frit ; 
continuing problems of nonexistent or underequipped school libraries 


ar a 
tee md Tan libraries for the teacher of English are diminishing 
books te i a as teachers demand such resources for their classroom. Often 
Cause the T ing because English teachers have never asked for them or be- 
books, or : ae given priority to expensive sets of anthologies, grammar text- 
that ave fae machines. Such purchases are often based on the assumption 
publishers Ea must be reading the same book at the same time. Fortunately, 
essays, pla re comently making available inexpensive editions of short stories, 
trative 3 mh Pa and novels, or collections of plays or novels. As adminis- 
choice k n i or libraries increases, flexibility is increasingly possible in the 

: ading for students. 

wae me teachers can play an important 
ack Seats to build up their own libraries. 
aoe Fe clubs is encouraging evidence that studen 
s they like. More and more schools are making p 


role in encouraging students to buy 
The rise of membership in paper- 
ts will buy and keep the 
aperback books available 
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. e 
for purchase within the school, sometimes in the nae laem abe: 
cafeteria candy counter. One report suggests that schools ake ain = boy 
interest in encouraging students to buy books as in peg lar EE cco He 
candy. In one school, profits from the student-run boo = heen: on 
school to offer a $500 scholarship to a worthy senior; during the s oe, ten vals 
two scholarships were offered.!* Where administrators have ao se T 
visability of encouraging book buying in the school, English teac ae a 
worked with local drugstores to see that books recommended in ne ie 
available for purchase. English teachers who are themselves buyers anc 
of books can find ways of bringing books and students together. at 

Introducing books to readers. A book in the hands of a boy vet ge 
worth two on the shelves of the town or school library. The teacher w i d 
recommend a book, read bits of it, and put it immediately into the a = 
hands of an eager reader has increased the chances that the book ing 
finished. For many years teachers have tried to develop readers "o ao 
mimeographed lists of required classics which must be obtained at aac 
library. Enthusiastic readers follow up such recommendations, but nes lenge 
students and almost all reluctant readers find in such an approach no c! 1a a 
to read. Imaginative teachers can think of dozens of ways of introducing 
dents to books. Here are some that have worked: 


A lass, 
1. Instead of ordering a copy of a novel for every student in the ¢ 


order five copies of six or seven titles and let students exchange books. 


d 
n 
2. Establish a classroom library by some of the means just suggested a 
allow class time for browsing, selecting a book, and starting to read. 

3. Plan book talks in which brief and i 
different books are provided durin 
some of the books.!> Allow the 
books to read outside of class, 


nge with the school libr. 


. ten 
nteresting introductions ap et 
g a class period. Read tantalizing hi hë 
students who are interested to borro 


ing of 
4. Arra arian to allow you to select a sepiii y 
books that might suit your students and bring them to your room to 
students to sample and choose, 


5. Arrange with the 


th 
school librarian for a period at least once a E 
during which your English class may visit the library, exploring and anit 
books or reading (The Literature Sampler, Secondary Edition, grades 7 t suc 
9, Encyclopaedia Britannica Press, 1962, offers a planned program for 
sampling), 


* Grambs, op. cit., p. 19, 

* (Herkimer Central School, Herkimer, N.Y.) See Norman R. Lee, Paperbacks for 
School: A Guide for School Bookstores and Classroom Libraries, Syracuse University 
Syracuse, N.Y., 1962, P. 29. 

* A sample of such a b 
Committee of the You 
American Library Associ 
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6. Invite the librarian into your classroom to give a book talk and to 
recommend books to your students. 

7. Plan with the high school librarian to involve a class in reading widely 
to decide which books should be bought with money allotted for recreational 
reading. 


8. Provide a “Reading Aloud” bookshelf in your classroom with books of 
humor, adventure, or other kinds suggested by students for class sharing. 


9. Stock a leisure-reading shelf in the classroom with attractive books and 
encourage students to bring the books they are reading with bookmarks show- 
ing where they are. Students who finish their work early may browse on the 
shelf or pick up the book they are reading and start where they left it last time. 


10. Encourage the school to hold a book fair or to install a folding book- 
store for the sale of books within the school. Book fairs which can be set up in 
the school for a day or so provide an important stimulus to reading and book 
buy ing. Local jobbers, paperback publishers, or wholesalers will usually arrange 
such fairs, delivering and collecting the books, and handling business details. 
Several companies now offer folding bookstores which can be set up in cafe- 
terias or school libraries. Schools sell books, send the companies a percentage 
of the total, return unsold books for credit, and reorder when necessary."" 


Stimulating interest. The teacher who keeps students reading is one who 
not only knows which books to introduce to the young, but what these books 
offer that relates directly to the consuming interests of adolescents. The teacher 
who knows what these are can ask the right questions and guide discussion of 

Ooks in ways that keep students pursuing their interests with deeper and 
better books. 

Exploration of student interests is a first step for the teacher in helping 
Students find books they will like. Many teachers develop interest inventories 
to gather such information. Teachers may discover something about reading 
interests through discussing the choices of girls and of boys for their three 

avorite books, book characters, kinds of books, magazines, television programs, 
OF movies,17 
_. Some teachers prefer informal methods—observing the things boys and 
Sirls talk about spontaneously in the classroom, the hobbies, interests, or prob- 
€ms they mention in their themes or in class discussion. 

Other means may be used to spark interest in reading books and articles 
which are available to students. News items about an American family who 
adopted a Korean war orphan may lead to the reading of Helen Doss’ The 


vol. 4, December, 1963, for sugges- 
store may be found in Lee, op. cit., 
ks in the Schools, Bantam Books, 


1a 

Pei “Paperbacks Guide,” Studies in the Mass Media, 

‘ons about book fairs. A model design for a folding book: 

e E See also Alexander Butman (ed.), Paperbac 
» New York, 1963. j 

“See Lou La Brant et al. Your Language, Book 1, McGraw-Hill Book Company, New 

York, 1956, p. 87. 
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reading of 
Family Nobody Wanted; items about unusual pets can ead sa meet 
books about animals. Feature stories about hairbreadth escapes, da eae 
i i recent war news, class discussions abou i 

disaster relief, or the most recen N dal anle we ales ee 
problems, about prejudice, injustice, education, pi e = hehe: aes 
lead to the reading of important books if the teacher makes 5 n ae a 
tions. His job is to seize the moment of interest, recommend re a f Te book 
the student can follow those interests, and suggest where copies o mers 
can be found. Such clues to further reading may lead farther than w R 
and the student who is an avid reader may pick up even indirect suppr fa 
One college student reported that she first read Sigrid Undset em j 
sentence she corrected in a grammar exercise which asked, “Have y 
read Kristin Lavransdatter?” — 

For teachers who want to create interest in reading, a S a 
reluctant readers, some of the following ideas will work. Many of a A 
be put into operation by students working individually or in committees 
prepare files of materials, exhibits, or bulletin boards: 


: hich 
1. With the aid of students, collect back issues of used magazines eo 
can be brought into the schoolroom, used for leisure-time reading, or nevié 
the files for future reference. Copies of The Atlantic, The Saturday Re 
The New Yorker, or Harpers are use 


‘ Jder 
ful for college-bound classes of o 
students. For younger students or slow 


pad- 

readers, such magazines as The hr 

ers Digest, The Saturday Evening Post, Popular Mechanics, Dada r 

Field and Stream, Seventeen, and others are popular. As the ae re r other 

used, the best articles may be clipped and filed in file-sized cartons sgubject 

readers.!8 Such articles may lead to the reading of books on the seme pn ca 
2. Make bulletin-board committees responsible for preparing displays 


“ute 
> A al ~i ntribu 
create reading interest. The school or town librarians sometimes vitable for 
discarded book jackets, and magazines may provide illustrations suite 
many types of books 


Sports, sea or animal stories, romances. 
3. Have good r 


, gto 
eaders prepare selected readings from favorite book 
record on tape for playing to classes,19 . about 
4. Work out a class Project in which students make out 3x5 rene 
books they have liked, giving essential information and a personal rea 2 an ine 
the book. A class file built up through student recommendations is 
stimulating reading interest, 


book list 
nts into reading-interest groups to prepare a ! ] stories 
in various areas: sci ti i 


valuable resource in 
5. Divide stude 


* Olive S. Niles and 
Journal of Education, 
* Oral readings and s 


A h” 
, Englis 
y, “Adjusting to Individual Differences in P! 
ecember, 1955, p. 19. 


tions 
ges 
too, may be used. See Chap. 4, pp. 87-90, for i 


Margaret J. Earl 
vol. 138, D 


‘ociodrama, 
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6. Invite to the English classroom or to the school assembly speakers who 
can interest students in an area they can follow up through reading. Exchange 
students and teachers from foreign countries can arouse interest about life in 
the country from which they come. A hall or library exhibit about books deal- 
ing with these countries arouses interest in these books. Speakers on travel, on 
scientific matters, on the humanities, or on social problems can stimulate read- 
ing if books are suggested and made available. 

7. Follow up television offerings with recommended reading. Travel and 
adventure programs will stimulate interest in books of this kind; popular cur- 
rent programs such as the shows dealing with doctors, nurses, medicine, law- 
yers, and scientists can all be used to stimulate interest in biographies or fiction 
which deal with similar topics. The student who is a fan of Ben Casey or Dr. 
Kildare may be invited to compare the incidents in these programs with those 
in the biographies of Albert Schweitzer, Victor Heiser in American. Doctor's 
Odyssey, Tom Dooley, or the Mayo Brothers, or in such novels as Lewis’ 
Arrowsmith or Cronin’s The Citadel. Bulletin boards or library exhibits may 
feature books which tie in with such programs. 

8. Keep students informed of plays, novels, short stories, and biographies 


scheduled for television treatment and encourage the reading of the book 


before viewing the show. Through such timely suggestions, students have been 
the August Moon, Rostand’s 


> to read such plays as Patrick’s Teahouse of 3 
yrano de Bergerac, and Ibsens A Doll’s House, and such novels as James 
The Turn of the Screw, Hemingway's For Whom the Bell Tolls, Wilder's 
The Br idge of San Luis Rey, and many Shakespearean plays.”° 
b 9. Observe the choices students make in ordering from one of the student 
ook clubs or the high interest they show in a book of good current fiction. 
When five or six students have read the same book, suggest that they present 
a brief panel discussion on the book for the class, or talk about it with the 
teacher, 


10. In some classes of reluctant readers, few students will own library 


cards or be familiar with the local library. Many will not know what the 
ig of a bookstore is like. Teachers often arrange to take such classes to the 
ibrary for an introductory visit, making it possible for them to explore the Te- 
sources of the library, take out cards, and become acquainted with the 
“rarians. The library then ceases to be the formidable place it often is for 


some children, 
B u. Suggest reading as a follow-up of current movie offerings. El Cid, 
en Hur, Ivanhoe, Moby Dick, The Old Man and the Sea, and others have 


“en followed by heavy demands for the books. The World Heritage Film and 
ale Program offers such a tieup between the film and the book.*! A Tale of 


20 

See 

a P. 351 for sources of information on programs. 
Sponsored by Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer and Scholastic Book Services, 904 Sylvan Avenue, 
Nglewood Cliffs, N.J. 
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Two Cities, Kim, Captains Courageous, The Good Earth, Julius Caesar, ie 
and Prejudice, and others have been among the offerings. Paperback copies © 
the book are offered through the book clubs at the time the films are shown, 
and study guides are available for the teachers. 

12. “Plant” ideas for writing or discussion which may lead to further 
reading. Pen-pal or World Tape”? correspondence may lead through discussion 
to interest in reading books that describe life in different regions of the country; 
or in different countries of the world. Some teachers have asked students 2 
write a description of a book they would like to read if someone were to grn 
one to order for them and have recommended books which fit the descriptions. 
Questions raised in discussions about literature studied in common may = 
to suggestions for individual reading. “Did pioneering really involve suc 
hardships as those described in Giants in the Earth?” may lead to the neue 
of Aldrich’s A Lantern in Her Hand, Lane’s Let the Hurricane Roar, Richtet 
Sea of Grass. Questions about how 


e ee crimina- 
i it feels to experience prejudice, discrim 
tion, physical handicap, 


zs on 
love, adventure, danger, and war lead to books 
these ig Ingenious teachers can add dozens of ways to keep ogee 
interest in books and to help young p th other to 
eople encourage each o 
further. p young; pap g 


ce i and 
Guiding growth. The ability of the teacher to offer encouragement 
to exert a stead 


f. A y pressure on students to read better and better books K : an 
actor in the successful direction of individual reading. Without the help 


F : rg i 
$ ay are of someone who can provide information about ted in- 
pie bi ooks, young readers may continue reading at the same ley oks 

efinitely: the same author jar 


read out of inertia or ignora f the n ; 
have difficulty finding o a Spee de 


t 
$, : sos it 
be Petes individual guidance of this kind is essential. The teacher. 2 
find ee that the boy who can read only Zane Grey weten jife' 

in compari i i ne 
Moody’s Little Britche aring these with some true stories of western 


tnd 

5 Riding 

bids pal, esi es, or Will James’ autobiography, All in the Day a garp 
Schaeffer’s Shan 


move on to a biography of Cochise or Wwyat 


; even Clark’s The Ox-B i ag? 
The: eighth. ; he Ox-Bow Incident. teen 
dilemmas iam re aes girl who is still fascinated by the ae 


* See pp. 95 and 155 for details 
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as Lewis’ Arrowsmith, Rose Wilder Lane’s Let the Hurricane Roar, Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher’s The Deepening Stream, Tarkington’s Alice Adams, and 
Edna Ferber’s So Big often provide the kinds of satisfactions the young girl 
searches for in teen-age fiction. 

When students realize that they may read books in the area of a par- 
ticular interest on different levels of difficulty, they are usually responsive to 
the suggestion that they move from easier books in one category to those 
which are more advanced. Usually the teacher's comment “I think you are 
ready for a more grown-up book; why not try 2” is sufficient challenge. 
Sometimes the teacher may say, “This book is rather difficult, but I think you 
might like to try it.” Libraries sometimes use the title “Books That Stretch the 
Mind” for a display of such books. 

Most young people enjoy feeling that they can read some of the books 
adults like. Fortunately some of these are written so that even young readers 
can understand them. Hersey’s A Bell for Adano, Michener’s The Bridges of 
Toko-ri, Hilton's Goodbye, Mr. Chips, Helen Doss’ The Family Nobody 
Wanted, Hemingway's The Old Man and the Sea and Stuart’s The Thread 
That Runs So True can be read by students of seventh-grade level of reading 
ability.2* Teachers may also successfully use the lure of competition: students 
will often struggle to read books too difficult for them if other students they 
admire are reading them. Finally, boys and girls will attempt books of in- 
creasingly greater difficulty if they are engrossed in a subject or a topic. The 
seven-year-old, eager to use his new microscope, struggles to read an article 
on chemistry in an adult encyclopedia. The twelve-year-old fascinated by 
history begs his teacher for “a list of books about the American Revolution, 
and the boy who wants to be a doctor reads every biography he can find about 
doctors inaction. Girls develop similar intense interests in books about the 
ballet, about family life, about nursing, about horses, actresses, or famous 
women; boys about hot rods, hunting, westerns, undersea adventure, and 
Science fiction, 

Many teachers use the concept of the “reading ladder” to show students 
that they may find books on a subject or theme that interests them at three or 
four different levels of difficulty. The book list, Reading Ladders for Human 

elations, provides such lists for books on several themes,?”* and the teacher 
may make up others by using lists which give the recommended grade place- 


= The A 


SI merican Library Association publishes periodically a list of “Easy Adult Books for 


Ow High School Readers.” Suggestions for slow readers are also given in Ruth „Stang 
> al, Gateways to Readable Bake An Annotated Graded List of Books in Mang om 
# Adolescents Who Find Reading Difficult, The H. W. Wilson Company, New York, 
2% = other references in Chap. 5, p. 121. 3 
ĉe Muriel Crosby (ed.), 4th ed., American Counci! 


al $ 
Ta The introductory chapters suggesting ways of using b erature OE 
ns for discussion are particularly helpful for teachers. The pamphlet, ~ite 


uman Understanding ” by Hilda Taba et al. illustrates class discussions pe be 
used with such books, (American Council on Education, Washington, D.C., 1948. 


] on Education, Washington, D.C., 
ooks and short stories and ques- 
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ment of books. Students wanting to read books about family life may be 
provided with such a ladder as the following: 


Easy Reading. Eleanor Estes: The Moffats; Laura Ingalls Wilder: 


Little House in the Big Woods; On the Banks of Plum Creek; Louisa May 
Alcott: Little Women. 


Intermediate Reading. Helen Doss: The Family Nobody = = 
breth and Carey: Cheaper by the Dozen; Day: Life with pce bag $ pn 
Kenney: My Sister Eileen; Sally Benson: Junior Miss; Marjorie Kir 
Rawlings: The Yearling. a 

Senior Reading. Harper Lee: To Kill a Mockingbird; Betty Smith: : 
Tree Grows in Brooklyn; Llewellyn: How Green Was My Valley; Jessamy' 


West: The Friendly Persuasion; Pear] Buck: The Good Earth; Gladys Hasty 
Carroll: As the Earth Turns. 


Mature Reading. Galsworthy: The Forsyte Saga; Sigrid Undset: Kristi 
Lavransdatter; Mamn: Buddenbrooks; Asch: East River. — 

In some classes, students make their own ladders of books on topis oi 
interest them; in others, teacher guidance is frequently directed to helpi 
students move one step up the ladder, 

During the class hours set 
offer tactful guidance by notin 
various young people approac 
luctant reader by showing inte 


; st 0: 
he student who is reading eagerly, The interes 


nda- 
young people are reading and on-the-spot recomme 
tions are invaluable aids to further readin g. 


“Many kinds of titles of th 
cents find it best to use 
labeling the book “ 
grade level are sen 
books which shoul 


adoles- 
7ithou' 


i ith 
are possible. Most teachers working wi w 
below 


: ndicates something of reading cage a 
primary reading” or “junior reading.” Older students who “egen 
gories. Most lists should carry some in ae and 
ly to mature readers. The student’s aan mak? 
eading experience will guide the teacher 
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Hur may be kept on a list because of the demands of the Latin or the history 
teacher. Many students prefer to use book lists which represent choices made 
by adolescents themselves.” Class sessions in which students examine and 
evaluate various lists to determine their purposes, usefulness, and limitations 
give important help to junior and senior high school students learning to be- 
come self-directing readers.” 

Guiding discussion. Discussion about books must have some structure 
or it will become random and profitless. Guiding talk about books demands 
the teacher’s greatest skill. In the beginning, students will focus chiefly on 
plot, as they do in oral book reports. Through skillful questioning, the teacher 
can lead them to consider the motivation of characters, the problems char- 
acters have and the ways they attempt to solve them, or the complications of 
personality and behavior which lead to conflict. 

At the junior high school level, when reading interests are usually widely 
varied, discussions may lead to an examination of recurring plot patterns in 
the books about sports, science fiction, or “teen-age romances.” Good readers 
often lead the less observant to notice weaknesses of form, style, or stereotypes 
of plot and character and to demand more challenging reading. 

Such growth is shown in a panel discussion on science fiction by a group 
of ninth-grade boys. Their questions dealt with comparisons of fiction and fact. 
They had checked with their science teachers to determine whether some of 
the incidents described could actually happen and found that some could be 
verified and others could not. Some, having read as many as forty-five books, 
had become critical enough to discuss some plot and character stereotypes: 

the main character is usually between seventeen and twenty-three and gets 
Mi his brains and courage”; “he is always getting into tight jams he gets out 
of. 

, They were aware of similarity in the materials of science fiction: typical 
Situations were space travel, lost kingdoms under the sea, going backward or 
forward in time, colonizing another planet, or interplanetary visitations. They 

'Scussed with interest whether scientists were represented as heroes or 
Villains, Asked by the teacher whether the reading of science fiction had been 
Worthwhile to them, they saw it as valuable in stimulating their interest in 
checking the differences between scientific fact and fiction and leading them 
to want to read more nonfiction books of scientific interest. Many felt that 
is books had interested them in reading more about the ngage 
Vace travel, of life on other planets, and of scientific invention. Meir a 
cussion revealed their growth in literary discrimination between fantasy an 
realistic fiction, and between characters who were credible and those who were 
types, They had moved beyond the stage of obsession with fantasy to a 
critica] demand for more intellectually challenging reading. 


aret instance, Books We Like, published by the Illinois English Association, available 
tough the NCTE, and the lists published by the Boys Clubs of America. 
€e the list of book lists at the end of this chapter. 
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Students gain insight into literature as they learn to look in many types 
of novels for the conflict of the story, for the way it is resolved, and learn to 
judge whether the resolution is consistent with the development of character 
throughout the book. Through applying standards of literary judgment to many 
novels read by different members of the class, individual readers collect @ 
wide variety of illustrations and grow used to asking these critical questions of 
themselves as they read. At each grade level, questions for discussion must be 
phrased in such terms that students can deal with them, but central questions 
of form and content in the novel can be asked of any books they are reading: 

Instead of talking about “style,” “climax,” “conflict,” or “theme,” junior high 
school students look at the novels they read to see whether the way char- 
acters talk or behave seems real or resembles the way people they know talk 
and act. They may discuss at what point of the book things seem to be most 
tense or exciting, state the central problem in the story, and discuss the way 5 
which it may or may not be solved. For senior high school students, talk abou 
the books they are reading individually can deal with many of the problems 


o comprehension, form, and appreciation discussed in the intensive reading 
of a single novel.28 


Evaluating the individual reading program 


Traditionally, 
and written b 


glish programs, Important as they may be in 


’% reading: 
urement tell us little about the student's readi a 
or jittle, 
at 


to read complex book atom difficult ones? Has he sho n 
sadlependuue at Oks with more understanding? Has he shown 8" A will 
read next? Has nee of his reading or in planning ahead for W at e may 
eae cee or — well-defined reading tastes and interests? and 
Gana Tay of these things through listening to him in discussio? and 
his ability to M nr apices, his comments about books, oral or wA 5 
His growing Gone ooks with unfamiliar settings, characters, OT se it of 
character and of the hatin differing types and with the taden al j- 
dence of growth aad ce of ide 


* Such questions are suggested in Chap. 9 
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The teacher may glean valuable information about what the student gains 
from his reading by asking him to write briefly and informally on topics such 
as the following: “The Best Book I Ever Read,” “A Book That Changed My 
Thinking,” “The Best Children’s Book I Ever Read,” “The Person in Literature 
I'd Like to Be Like,” “A Book That Shocked Me,” “A Book Which Helped Me 
Grow Up,” “The First Adult Book I Ever Read,” “A Book That Influenced 
Me.” Comments by students on such topics often indicate the role a book 
plays in changing reading habits, overcoming the antipathy to a long book, or 
starting a reading interest to be explored later. 

One group of high school seniors made these comments: “Andersonville 
has gotten me very interested in books of the Civil War era, and I intend to 
read as many books about the Civil War as I can.” “I liked A Farewell to 
Arms because, for the most part, it takes place in Italy. I am of Italian descent 
and have heard of many of the places and customs in Italy.” “Through read- 
ing The Red Badge of Courage I think I matured along with Henry as only 
then did I fully realize how such a thing as war could change a person.” “In 
the reading of Exodus, I conquered a fear of long, pagey books and learned 
of a people and era I had known nothing about.” “Exodus will influence me 
never to be prejudiced against anyone regardless of religion, race, color, or 
creed.” “During my junior high school years, I never read a book unless it 
Was assigned. Not so with Battle Cry. In the first sitting I read over a hundred 
Pages, which is very unusual. Every spare minute would find my nose in 
Battle Cry, and I read five hundred pages in a week. I enjoyed the book so 
much that I am going to read Exodus.” 

Some teachers have gained important insights into what books have meant 
to their students by encouraging them to write their reactions to the book, 
their honest responses to people and situations. Students freed to write of 
what the book means to them (avoiding the clichés about style and theme) 
reveal much of importance about their reading. These papers are invaluable 
tor showing the teacher the growth in basic reading skills and for demonstrat- 
ing the results of the program to administrators. Checks on growth in compre- 

€nsion, vocabulary, and reading skills can be made through such instruments 


as the standardized tests described in Chapter 5. 


Self-evaluation 


The student’s own evaluation of his progress is often more effective and 
More important to his growth in reading than his scores on standardized or 
teacher constructed tests. Periodic evaluation, informally written or discussed 
in conference with the teacher, forces the student to look at his own growth, to 
take r sponsibility for improvement. Students may be asked to write evaluations 
of their own reading at intervals, answering such questions as these: Are you 
Satisfied with your reading during this term? How many books ane ie 
Fal Are you reaching toward more difficult books? Have you read ea 
thing by an author who is new to you? A new type of book? Any books on the 
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“For Mature Readers” list? Which types of books do you read too much of? 
Which have you avoided? Are you having difficulty finding books you 
especially like? What can you do to improve your reading? Which books do 
you plan to read next? What kind of reading do you feel you need help with? 
Do you want any recommendations for books to try next? 

Such questions may provide suggestions for the student's evaluation. He 
should not be forced to answer all, but he may attempt to answer most of 
these for himself and many for the teacher with the understanding that they 
will be used to help him in planning for his own future reading. It is probable 
that few youngsters in school ever take an over-all look at their own reading 
or realize that there are criteria for evaluating it. Where reading can serve to 
enhance self-respect and contribute to individual development in such a way 
that the student himself can see his growth, it is likely to be more satisfying 
and to grow increasingly mature. 


Group evaluation 


In addition to the individual’s study of his reading, most classes will profit 
from a group evaluation. Booklets, charts, maps giving locations of novels 
read, and time charts indicating books read representing different periods af 
history often point up both growth and the limitations of the reading done 
by the class. Records showing types of books r Se 
popular, places read about, books set in different pi 
number of books the class has read on a list of 100 books recommended a 
good reading often indicate to the whole group the breadth or provinciality 
of its reading. Older students and college-bound classes should measure 
reading critically against college reading lists. 

A method both of evaluation and of stimulating further reading is 
card file in which students reading a book make out a card with a brief el 
ment about it. As three or four cards accumulate on a particular book, student: 


a like to compare reactions and perhaps plan a panel discussion on 4 als 
which provokes contradictory responses, 


. q year 
class during the period of a semester Or iy P 
3 k for th j in matur! 
reading. The real evaluation of © progress OF the Blass: im 


ead, authors who are 
regions or countries, anc 


a class 


s are ove 


ifelong read dy of an out 
stand & readers. One follow-up study he 
ME d etaren Pint it produced readers who k well above © 
9 : 
The most important contribution such @ prog 


* Evidence of + u 

adile rea on ee el of an individual reading program in producing ie ni- 
; ollow- +. Sta 

versity High School in Niara We oe of a three-year experiment at Ohio Sta’ state 


University Press, Columbus, Ohio, 1962 The Guinea Pigs after Twenty Years, OMO 
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soon i to the individual emotional and intellectual development of young 

8 Sal oe it can give in helping them make with assurance and 

ined ce the transition from adolescence into maturity will help ensure 
pment of lifetime reading habits. 


A program of thematic uni ee , 
grades 7 to 12% units for individual reading: 


Grade 7. A Time for Growing 


The family of man 


Gil 
‘ioe pe any E. G.: Doss, Helen: The Family Nobody Wanted 

Benson, Sally: H ne ee McKenney, Ruth: My Sister Eileen 
Day; man erie f iss Saroyan, William: The Human Comedy 
Rose, A : Life with Father Buck, Pearl: The Good Earth 

ı Anna P.: Room for One More Steinbeck, John: The Pearl 

Animal lore 

Kni P . 
“srt liner mai Home Bagnold, Enid: National Velvet 
Henry, Mereuri i ; i Rawlings, Marjorie Kinnan: The Yearling 
Kielgcard na Misty of Chincoteague London, Jack: The Call of the Wild 
Gipson on oi Red O'Hara, Mary: My Friend Flicka 
North A A : Old Yeller Street, James: Goodbye, My Lady 

» Sterling: Rascal Steinbeck, John: The Red Pony 


Exploring space 
L'Engle, Madeleine: A Wrinkle in Time 


Verne, Jules: 20,000 Leagues under the Sea 
Wells, H. G.: The War of the Worlds 


cl 
ate Arthur: Islands in the Sky 
Hein ury, Ray: The Martian Chronicles 
nlein, Robert: Farmer in the Sky 
Facing handicaps 


Bake, . 
r, Louise: Out on a Limb Marshall, Alan: | Can Jump Puddles 


Killi 
Kala ae Karsa ; Gunther, John: Death Be Not Proud 
Putnam Sar : he Story of My Life Mehta, Ved: Face to Face l 
Me eter: “Keep Your Head Up, Hathaway, Katherine Butler: The Little 
r. Putnam” Locksmith 


Chey; 
'gny, Hector: My Eyes Have a Cold Nose 


G 
rade 8. Accent on Youth 


Teenagers around the world 


Dal 
Y, Maureen: Seventeenth Summer O'Dell, Scott: Island of the Blue Dolphins 


Sto 
ake Pte The Seagulls Woke Me Pak, Chong-Yong: Korean Boy 
ummers i aes Ullman, James Ramsey: Banner in the Sky 
rumgold ames: Tougher Than You Think Frank, Anne: The Diary of a Young Girl 
, Joseph: . . . And Now Miguel Af Gejerstam, Gosta: Northern Summer 


Ors, Re 
Son, Gösta: The Wonderful Boat Godden, Rumer: The River 


* 
The a 
Frangement is in the approximate order of difficulty. 
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A program of thematic units for individual reading: 
grades 7 to 12 (continued) 


Enduring hardships 


Sperry, Armstrong: Call It Courage Benary-Isbert, Margot: The Ark 
Frank, Anne: The Diary of a Young Girl Williams, Eric: The Wooden Horse 
Malvern, Gladys: Jonica’s Island Moody, Ralph: Man of the Family f 
Kipling, Rudyard: Captains Courageous Del Castillo, Michel: Child of Our Time 


American youth 


Wouk, Herman: City Boy 

Steffens, Lincoln: Boy on Horseback 

McCullers, Carson: The Member of the 
Wedding 


Coffin, Robert T.: Red Sky in the Morning 
North, Sterling: So Dear to My Heart 

West, Jessamyn: Cress Delahanty 

Sandburg, Carl: Always the Young Strangers 


Adjusting to change 


Shotwell, Lovisa: Roosevelt Grady 

Wong, Jade Snow: Fifth Chinese Daughter 
Means, Florence: Shuttered Windows 
Sone, Monica: Nisei Daughter 


Richter, Conrad: Light in the Forest 
Lewiton, Mina: The Divided Heart 
Moody, Ralph: Little Britches 
Cronin, A. J.: The Green Years 


Danger and mystery 
Chesterton, G. K.: The Amazing Adventures of 
Father Brown 


Scoggin, Margaret: The Lure of Danger 
Pease, Howard: The Dark Adventure 


e ge 


rade 9. The Many Faces of Courage 


rlock 

Doyle, Sir Arthur Conan: The Complete She 
Holmes 

Floherty, John: Men without Fear 


The soldier 


Tregaskis, Richard: Guadalcanal Diary Considine, John, and Lawson, Ted: TRY 
White, W. L.: They Were Expendable Seconds over Tokyo 

Howarth, David: We Die Alone Pyle, Ernie: Brave Men 

Trumbull, Robert: The Raft 


Hersey, John: Into the Valley 


The civilian in wartime 
Hersey, John: A Bell for Adano DeJong, Dola: And the Field Is the Veta 
Frank, Anne: The Diary of q Young Girl Klein, Gerda: All but My Life 
Keith, Agnes Newton: Three Came Home 


The pioneer 
Si Rose Wilder: tj the Hurricane Roar Richter, Conrad: Sea of Grass i a Hand 
Rolvaag, Ole: Giants in the Earth Aldrich, Bess Streeter: A Lantern in He: 
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A program of thematic units f 
p atic t indivi i 
a alph paaie ' s for individual reading: 


The explorer 


Balchen, Bernt: C 
r : Come North with Me Bené 
: t, L : incil 
irri. Alfred: Endurance Herzog, ao ae Di 
k j i j : urna 
Poke Operation Deepfreeze Heyerdahl, Thor: pa 
r, Agnes: Pere Marquette Byrd, Richard: Alone 


Kugelmass, J. A.: Roald Amundsen 


The doctor 
Dooley, Tom: . 
hn E — They Burned the Grenfell, Wilfred T.: Forty Years for Labrador 
ron cae Pa liver u from Evil Heiser, Victor: An American Doctor's Odyssey 
: Arrowsmith Seagrave, Gordon: Burma Surgeon 


Hilton, i} a 
ames: The Story of Dr. Wassell Gollomb, Joseph: Genius of the Jungle 


B 
aker, Rachel: The First Woman Doctor 


Those who achieved 


Saint-Exupé i 
péry, Antoine de: Night Flight; Wind, Oursler, Fulton: Father Flanigan of Boys’ 


Sand, 
Since ties i Town 
: Madame Curie Roos, Anne: Man of Molokai 


Eaton Je hi fi Cc 
» Jeannette: i: Fi i n: Profiles in Courage 
Gandhi: Fighter without a Kennedy, John: P. les i g 


Grad, 
ade 10. A World | Never Made 


The search for identity 


Salinger, J. D.: The Catcher in the Rye 


Conrad 
» Joseph: The Secret Sharer; Lord Jim 
e Artist as a 


McCulle, 
sis ve Carson: The Heart Is a Lonely Hunter Joyce, James: A Portrait of th 
+ Thomas: Look Homeward, Angel Young Man 


The fall from innocence 


Lee, Harper: To Kill a Mockingbird 
Salinger, J. D.: The Catcher in the Rye 
Conrad, Joseph: Heart of Darkness 


Goldi i 
i William: Lord of the Flies 
Sieh S, John: A Separate Peace 
eck, John: The Pearl 


The fight against prejudice 


Marian: My Lord What a Morning 


Anderson, 
gainst the Odds 


Embree, Edwin: Thirteen a. 
White, Walter: A Man Called White 


Uris, Leon: Exodus 
King, Martin Luther: Stride toward Freedom 


Tihi 
Sri A City for Lincoln 
ae, = Call Me Charley 
Ugelmen ee American Daughter 
ee Ralph Bunche: Fighter for 
e 
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A program of thematic units for individual reading: 
grades 7 to 12 (continued) 


The search for a life of significance 


teen 

Landon, Margaret: Anna and the King of Siam Bartholomew, Carol: My Heart Has Sevente 

Stuart, Jesse: The Thread That Runs So True Rooms 

Lewis, Sinclair: Arrowsmith Gibson, William: The Miracle Worker iiia 
Najafi, Najmeh: Reveille in a Persian Villag 


The face of war 


Maclean, Alistair: Guns of Navarone 

Michener, James: The Bridges at Toko-ri, 
The Bridge at Andau 

Hersey, John: Hiroshima 

Remarque, Erich: All Quiet on the Western 
Front 


Crane, Stephen: The Red Badge of Courage 
Uris, Leon: Battle Cry 


Hemingway, Ernest: A Farewell to Arms; For 
Whom the Bell Tolls 

Shaw, Irwin: The Young Lions 

Wouk, Herman: The Caine Mutiny 

Boulle, Pierre: The Bridge on the River Kwa! 

Lord, Walter: Day of Infamy 

Cozzens, James Gould: Guard of Honor 


a a a ee 


Grade 11. America Is Promises 


America contains many diverse groups 


Edell, Celeste: A Present for Rosita 

Sterling, Dorothy: Mary Jane 

Saroyan, William: My Name Is Aram 

Housepian, Marjorie: A Houseful of Love Kazin, Alfred: A Walker in the City 

Forbes, Kathryn: Mama’s Bank Account Heyward, DuBose: Porgy 

Papashvily, George and Helen: Anything Can LaFarge, Oliver: Laughing Boy; The ae 
Happen Gods 

Cather, Willa: My Antonia; O Pioneers Rizk, Salom: Syrian Yankee ý 

Wong, Jade Snow: Fifth Chinese Daughter West, Jessamyn: The Friendly Persuasion 


Asch, Sholem: East River 
Farrell, James: No Star Is Lost 
Sinclair, Jo: Wasteland 


Americans live in diverse regions 


Stuart, Jesse: Hie to the Hunters 


ers 
i i Sandburg, Carl: Always the Young Strang 
Annixter, Paul: Swiftwater Marquand, John: The Late George Apley 
Steinbeck, John: Of Mice and Men Walker, Mildred: Winter Wheat 
Lewis, Sinclair: Main Street ‘ 


à Erdman, Grace Loula: The Edge of Time 
Fisher, Dorothy Canfield: Hill Suckow, Ruth: The Folks 
Guthrie, A. G.: The Big Sky m ee i klyn 
Smith, Betty: Grows in Broo! 
Chase, Mary Ellen: Silas Crockett ii aw 
Jewett, Sarah Orne: The Count, 
Firs 


sboro People 


ry of the Pointed 
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A program of themati i i 
matic units for individual ing: 
grades 7 to 12 (continued) ee ene 


America deals with social problems 


Steinb 
cae ya en The Grapes of Wrath Sinclair, Upton: The Jungle 
’ n: 
e Street Dreiser, Theodore: An American Tragedy 


Baldwi 
pi ooe of a Native Son; The Faulkner, William: Intruder in the Dust 
ext Time Wright, Richard: Black Boy 


Farrell, James: Studs Lonigan 
America deals with racial and religious tensions 


Lee, H A 
arper: To Kill a Mockingbird Sinclair, Jo: Wasteland 
Hansberry, Lorraine: A Raisin in the Sun 


Ho 
bson, Laura: Gentlemen's Agreement 
Hughes, Langston: Not without Laughter 


G 
raham, Gwethalyn: Earth and High Heaven 
The not-so-ugly Americans 


Lederer 
, W. J., and Burdick, Eugene: The Ugly Vining, E. G. Windows for the Crown Prince 


Am i 
Gis, Haas Buck, Pearl: Fighting Angel 
Dooley T iel: Preacher: with:a:Plow Bowles, Cynthia: At Home in India 
rd om: The Night They Burned the Seagrave, Gordon: Burma Surgeon 
ountain 


R O O e 


G 
rade 12. The World Is Wide 


The shadow of the future 


Frank, Pat: Alas, Babylon 
Golding, William: Lord of the Flies 
Orwell, George: 1984 


Well 
Hola H. G.: The War of the Worlds 
Shut Y, Aldous: Brave New World 

e, Nevil: On the Beach 


Men, women, and marriage 


w 
le Edith: Ethan Frome James, Henry: The Portrait ofa Lady 
lbsen i Somerset: Of Human Bondage Austen, Jane: Pride and Prejudice 3 
ardy a A Doll's House Marquand, John: H. M. Pulham, Esquire 
aF th Smas The Return of the Native; Tess Flaubert, Gustave: Madame Bovary 
nn d'Urbervilles Undset, Sigrid: Kristin Lavransdatter 
Y, John: The Forsyte Saga Bennett, Arnold: The Old Wives’ Tale 


Parents and children 


l: The Way of All Flesh 


Butler, Samue 
rdeal of Richard 


Meredith, George: The O! 
Feverel 


Mar, 

i eg John: B. F.’s Daughter 
aman oe Death of a Salesman 
oa ames: Father and Son 
kizas a D. H.: Sons and Lovers 

+ Honoré de: Père Goriot 


n: Fathers and Sons 


Turgenev, Iva 
s: Buddenbrooks 


Mann, Thoma 
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A program of thematic units for individual reading: 
grades 7 to 12 (continued) 


Dinesen, Isak: Out of Africa 


Political and social change 


Silone, Ignazio: Bread and Wine 


Orwell, George: Animal Farm Malraux, André: Man's Fate 
Saghal, Nayantara: Prison and Chocolate Tolstoi, Leo: War and Peace 
Cake 


Chang, Eileen: The Rice Sprout Song 
Paton, Alan: Cry, the Beloved Country 
Sholokhov, Mikhail: The Quiet Don 


Dickens, Charles: Oliver Twist; Bleak House 
Steinbeck, John: The Grapes of Wrath 
Zola, Emile: Germinal 

Hugo, Victor: Les Misérables 

Sinclair, Upton: The Jungle 


Marshall, Catherine: A Man Called Peter 


Graham: The Heart of the Matter; 
The Power and the Glory 
Maugham, Somerset; The R 


Greene, 


Merton, 


Lewis, 


Thomas: The Seven Storey Mountain 
Lagervist, Par: Barrabas 


C. S.: The Screwtape Letters 


Suyin, Han: Destination Chungking 
Koestler, Arthur: Darkness at Noon 
Pasternak, Boris: Dr. Zhivago 
Forster, E. M.: A Passage to India 


Social and economic injustice 


Solzhenitsyn, Alexander: One Day in the Life 
of Ivan Denisovich 

Koestler, Arthur: Darkness at Noon 

Shaw, Les: Rickshaw Boy 

Markandaya, Kamala: Nectar in a Sieve 


Man’s search for faith 


Liebman, Joshua: Peace of Mind iia 
Yutang, Lin: The Wisdom of China and Indi ht 
Schweitzer, Albert: Out of My Life and Thovg 
‘azor’s Edge MacLeish, Archibald: J. B. 

Shaw, G. B.: Saint Joan 

Bolt, Robert: A Man for All Seasons 

Eliot, T. S.: Murder in the Cathedral 
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Wondrous the English language, language of live men, 
Language of ensemble, powerful language of resistance, 
mer f A Language of a proud and melancholy stock, and of all who 
aspire, 


Language of growth, faith, self-esteem, rudeness, justice, 
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Planning the year’s work 


The need for a sequential program 


For the English teacher, intelli 
the goals of the English progr: 
the classes for which he will pl 
is determined by the choice o 
hand, but even within the nar 
is always room for and need fo 


gent planning proceeds from a clear concept n 
am and an understanding of the adolescents an 
an learning activities, Often, the course of eae 
f novels and plays that has been made befo 


he i there 
row restrictions of such a course of study 
r planning. 


aia 
is subject.2 Plans do not force the teacher Tey 
r deprive him of freedom and spontaneity; 


*“As I Sat Alone” (1856). term 
? Teachers who must take a position at short notice will gain security from a short- 
plan—even for a week—while they prepare for the rest of the semester or the year. 
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rather increase his flexibility by providing a point of return from digressions. 

Studies of the learning process tell us that students learn best and retain 
most when they can fit their newly acquired learnings into an ordered struc- 
ture of experience. The best planning provides sequential and interrelated 
learning experiences which allow students to see where they are going and 
to understand what they have accomplished as the term progresses. Such an 
Organization makes learning meaningful and memorable. 

The examination of the learning process in Chapter 2 and its implications 


for adolescents (page 36) points out some basic concepts for planning cur- 
Ticula and units, 


Clarifying objectives 


Intelligent program planning in English requires a clear idea of teaching 


objectives as they are conceived of in modern educational theory. The new 
ie Phasis on programmed instruction, demanding a knowledge of the sequential 
pity learning and of the ends toward which teaching and testing are di- 
of i > has forced educators to formulate a clear definition of the objectives 
of bs ie One of the most significant statements comes from the Committee 
of Fis ege and University Examiners who were charged with the responsibility 
“a ™mulating a theoretical framework to clarify the relations between testing 
stig, ucation. The committee listed these objectives as significant: the acqui- 
ee : knowledge; the development of intellectual abilities and skills ( prob- 
anal Solving, critical thinking, etc.); the cultivation of the ability to abstract, 
stu yze, synthesize, and evaluate.* These skills and abilities are a subject of 
y among teachers and groups engaged in curriculum planning. 

emph ne units, lessons, curriculum designs, and tests suggested in this chapter 
eel Sey the kinds of processes in learning which leaders in the profession 
ire ai a d become an integral part of the curriculum: knowledge of the struc- 
sli a subject, critical thinking and problem solving, the development of 
of ‘cen about a subject through inductive procedures, the observation 
arts Sages between subjects and recurrent themes in literature and the 
Way t e teacher who is aware of these objectives has a clearer idea of the 
study ¢ structure classwork in order to achieve these ends. The curriculum- 
shops i of Project English and the summer institutes and in-service work- 
tion an teachers sponsored by NCTE and the CEEB have provided direc- 
new individuals and groups charged with the responsibility of planning 
Curricula, At these study centers, college and high school teachers of 


a 
Se ee 
Co. menjamin S. Bloom (ed.), Taxonomy of Educational Objectives, Longmans, Green & 
* Seg tae York, 1954. 
anada 1960 Frye ( ed.), Design for Learning, University of Toronto Press, Toronto, 
Ambridge M Jerome S. Bruner (ed.), The Process of Education, Harvard University Press, 
wricule > Mass., 1960; and the series of volumes published by the Commission on the 
m of the NCTE. See Chap. 1, p. 7. 
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English cooperate in sharing ideas about the aims, purposes, content, and 
methods of the English program.* 


What planning involves 


At whatever point the teacher starts planning, he must keep in mind ingt 
the year’s work for his class represents part of a larger design—a thireosyear 
junior or senior high school sequence or, as is becoming more common, ax 
uninterrupted six-year course. He must also have a thorough acquaintance 
with the state course of study in English, as well as that prescribed for his 
town, school, and grade level. This is essenti ve 
order to avoid needless duplication and waste of time in teaching units : 
study or pieces of literature allocated elsewhere in the curriculum. For A 
beginning teacher, planning will probably mean outlining a flexible genem 
framework with some fixed units, activities, and tests, and filling in details 
when he knows the classes he will have. 

Planning is a matter of timing and classroom management. Without , 
feasible timetable, the teacher will find the term ended before he has finishe¢ 
the work outlined in the course of study. He may find grading sheets or a 
port cards due before sufficient evidence for grades has been accumulate » 
Many a teacher has discovered at the end of the first semester that ap 
have not had much work in spelling, vocabulary work, or writing, and a 
nearly half a year has been spent on the colonial period in American literature. 


: i acher in 
al information for the teacher i 


Planning before the year begins 


An important part of the teacher's 


ines 
planning takes place before he outli 
specific lessons or units, and often befo 


rill have 
) re he knows what classes he will : nits 
A. study of materials, resources, and course outlines will provide the oe ; 
i which he must work during the year. Such planning includes the 
owing: 


if 

: study; } 

A careful examination of the course of stu p 
. . S 

t at work in literature, language, and compo?" ts 

is to be covered in eac eel 

had; 


to choose his own materials, 


7 p poring resources. The teacher will want to know as much as pook 
about the availability of books in the school and town library, what the 


he ca? 


* See the discussion of such resources for the teacher outlined in Chap. 1, pp- 19-20. 
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room contains, whether reference materials, films, projectors, and other equip- 
ment are available in the school or in the town, and how he may make arrange- 
ments for their use. He should learn something about the community and its 
students, the kinds of guidance and social services provided by school or town, 
and the consultant services available in state or regional centers. 

_ Planning before meeting the class. Planning before meeting the class 
involves the teacher in selecting a range of literary materials which might 
interest groups such as those assigned to him. He may include in his plan a 
Sequence of lessons in writing and the study of language and decide what 
sinds of speaking activities the class will carry on: panel discussions, commit- 
ree projects, and individual reports. Refinements, changes, additions, and de- 
etions from these general plans may be made following the first meetings with 
the class and acquaintance with the students in these groups. 

_ In most schools there will be a schedule for major pieces of literature re- 
quired by the course of study. If the teacher knows that his class will use the 
il during the first half of the third marking period, he can 
a rn “4 irae: and writing assignments accordingly. He will probably 
during a c ~~) va preliminary plan the number of themes he will require 
aaa: nan class time to be allotted for reading and discussion of books, 

which he has prepared materials. 


Setting long-range goals. Even without knowing the individuals in the 


a ap oups of students he will meet in September, the teacher may begin 
e will ant long before that time, some of the major materials and activities 
Sum ea P use during the year. He may find it useful to draw up a time 
6 ay 5 ed out into marking periods, on which he fills in what he will want 
m each of his classes during the major time divisions of the year. 
through inf the early days of the term he can find out much about his students 
tastes ste aie speaking and writing activities and discussions of reading 
äl aito ee goals, and leisure-time activities. Some teachers draw up 
ot owe the names of all the students and the kinds of usage problems 
With them, O na mechanics and sentence structure which are most frequent 
Notebook « = ten the student may keep such records himself on a page in his 
stu denis? ‘Tom such diagnostic procedures the teacher can find out the 
Most oa difficulties and begin to plan work which will help with the 
us problems. 

Tea fos ae outlines for any course will cover work in composition; the 
cluding voc turs; both group and individual; the study of language, in- 
mar, and abulary work and the conventions of punctuation, spelling, gram- 
Considered 1 os? speaking activities; and practice in listening. Topics to be 
in literature. Planning are the best means of developing taste and appreciation 
> Ways of increasing power and command over language, the kinds 


X 
See Fig. 16.1, 


98E 


4,402 
s,uyof 
ha 


SUBJECT 


+ 


Tying a shoe 


Monkey at zoo 


Never again 
i 


Figure 16-1 A sample “error grid” for student themes. The numbers refer to types of 
errors, and the student keeps a record of frequency of his errors as they occur: run-on 
sentences, fragments, comma errors, and other mistakes in grammar, spelling, para- 
graphing, or punctuation. From Eric W. Johnson, “Stimulating and Improving Writing in the 
Junior High School,” English Journal, vol. 47, February, 1958, pp. 68-77. 
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of materials which will challenge students to develop writing skills. The 
teacher will want to plan the reading activities to allow for teaching basic skills, 
class reading for appreciation, and individual reading. 

Some kinds of reading should come early in the year—probably short 
stories—paving the way for the more complex forms of the novel, the play, 
and the poem. Working always from the simple to the complex, the teacher 
plans in these ways the major outlines of the year’s work. 

. Involving students in the planning. Students are seldom consulted about 
their own needs and goals, yet most have well-defined and very sound ideas 
— these are. Those who have a chance to share in the planning usually 
ity for e much more deeply involved in their work and assume more responsibil- 
P a own learning than those who follow a plan made for them. Although 
Siki, oe must assume final responsibility for over-all planning, the students, 
ean, imits, can offer valuable suggestions as to their needs for work in 

SPAS writing, and speaking." 
in ee students to think through their goals, to have even a small voice 
evitabl so what they shall learn, and to identify the work they need in- 
neither one 9 salutary effect on student attitude. Adolescents are realists. They 
elise eed nor want to plan their own programs, but they do appreciate 
aia even a small element of choice in what they will study. 
fieis ee may learn much if students are given a chance to express honestly 
study of ee of activities which have most and least value for them. One 
students u — opinions about English showed that non-college-preparatory 
kötu heke m many of the English activities which offer variety and freedom 
aking a ook. Both boys and girls rated as most useful such activities as 
before he aia tas and conversations, conquering fear of giving talks 

Sindesee® and increasing vocabulary.* 

Projects at may be asked at the beginning of the year to suggest ideas for 
they need pig they would like to study and to outline the kinds of work 
considered ; hose which seem of value to both students and teacher may be 
equal val or classwork. If there are several proposals for topics of nearly 

aue, students may be allowed to make the final choice. Chapters 4 


an 6 
S A ; i 
bility i Uggest numerous other ways in which students can assume responsi- 
tama or classroom routines of checking assignments, papers, and books and 
Sing bulletin boards. 


Planning ; 
lanning instructional units 


Wh , 
Wor a the teacher has blocked out the plan in rough form for the year’s 
> Ne Is ready to start planning instructional units in some detail. The new 


? 
See als 

A pata 4, pp. 79-81. 

ir arly “Ads for Enterprise in the Teaching of English,” in Olive S. Niles and Margaret 
ecember, i O55, poe Individual Differences in English,” Journal of Education, vol. 138, 
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teacher may want to plan only one unit for the first year of Reaching, He ead 
work that one out carefully, developing plans, exploring resources, ae 5 
widely to collect materials which will be useful to his students. As the ee 
by, he will want to add new units each year until he has many resources 4 
unit plans ready for adaptation to individual classes. , aT novdlė 
Designing a thematic unit around an idea expressed in savera i ee 
plays, short stories, or poems clarifies for students the various esl — 
expressed his most important ideas and shows the existence of univer sa pana 
in literature that transcend time and form.” The numerous suggestions for re p 
ing units given in the previous chapter may suggest to the new cea in 
topic for reading which will allow students to choose books according to ice 
interests and to discuss these choices. From time to time they will write papet 
about their reactions to the reading. ; m 
The term unit, used with many meanings in the teaching prokesion, 1 
fers to a unified series of lessons planned around a topic, theme, a type a 
literature, or the development of a skill. Some te pe 
language or composition, meaning a period of for $ 
series of related lessons devoted to a single language skill: writing, speroni 
or reading. Others develop units centered on the study of the newspape! le 
the development of taste in television and the movies, the study of a a 
literary type—poetry or short stories, or a single work of literature—a Shake 
spearean play or a novel. zi 
Today many teaching units are centered around the study of a oB 
(“Growing Up,” “Family Life around the World,” or “Famous Amena y, 
or the reading interests of young people (animal stories, humor, advent’, 
The thematic unit, in which students explore a literary theme or idea de 
in many literary forms, has become increasingly popular, especially en 
vanced Placement and honors classes. Such units include topics like Sor 
Search for Identity,” “The Consequences of Evil,” or “The Individual and atic 
ciety.” One such course, an eleventh-year curriculum planned in them 


units, centers around four major themes for the year, and includes bo le 
in common and materials from which students may select readings ( 5 
16-1). Other such thematic units are suggested in Chapters 12, 13, am ork- 
r student freedom to move ahead, works 
Opics, while the less able student W9, 


d > readin 
T ing what he has learned from the re 
of less difficult materials. 


achers speak of a uni A 
ir to six weeks spent on # 


es 
: : ir cours 
required to write unit plans for their 


or their student teaching. Such a plan u 


des : a preface indicating the grade level an 
of abilities of the class for which it is designed; ae time to be allotted r the 
ment of the scope, purposes and content 


"See discussion of unit teac 


gested P 
Chap. 15, p. 356. 


hing in Chap. 1, P- 11, and the thematic units sug 
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unit; a list of clearly defined objectives, including the topics the unit will 
cover and the skills it will develop; a list of the materials and resources to be 
used; a description of the way the unit will be introduced to the class; a list 
of the activities, group and individual, through which the objectives will be 
reached are also included; and, finally, the kinds of evaluation which will be 
made, ‘ 

The same unit may be taught at differing levels of ability by adapting the 
reading materials and topics for discussion to the students in the class. Thus, 
@ unit on “Family Life,” commonly taught at the seventh- or eighth-grade level, 
and using such books as Cheaper by the Dozen, Life with Father, As the Earth 
Turns, or Mama's Bank Account, might well be adapted for much older stu- 

ents by using books as Lawrence's Sons and Lovers, Galsworthy’s The 
Forsyte Saga, Mann’s Buddenbrooks, and Asch’s East River. 

Choosing the unit topic places important responsibilities on the teacher. 
Unless the topic or theme chosen is suitable for the ability of the students, 
it may not lead to broadened interests, wider reading, and growth in language 
Skills. Some units are too easy to challenge a class to read and think. An over- 
emphasis on topics of teen-age interest can keep students reading books they 
should have outgrown and result in discussion of matters of minor importance. 

, Whereas some such “teen-age” units may be valuable at the seventh- or 
eighth-grade levels, they should be replaced by problems of greater significance 
YY the time students are in senior high school. 

A unit, however interesting, is of little value unless it contributes solidly 
© the intellectual development of the students engaged in its work. Deciding 
on a theme which can lead to maximum growth in all areas of the language 
arts is of major importance in successful unit teaching. 


nin ii the scope of the unit. Constructing units calls for careful plan- 
ree o the objectives, information, and skills to be taught. In a twelfth-grade 
of ait The Individual’s Search for Values” students may (1) explore a range 
nh a ues by which men have lived in the past; (2) read in contemporary litera- 

“ad philosophy to define the chief values men seem to live by in the twen- 


tie ; 
ai century; (3) evaluate the values discovered through reading to deter- 
a which seem most permanent and worthwhile; (4) clarify their own 


ues or philosophy by which to live. 

aims “i teacher also defines specifically the topics and skills which the unit 

ee ša cover and develop. An eighth-grade unit on “Who Are Americans? 

et Suggest the following: understanding the kind of life from which the 

niist oe settling America have come, the kinds of adjustments immigrants 

en Mis, and the experiences of discrimination they encounter. Such a 
ay work on several of the basic reading skills: learning to skim rapidly 


or ` : r É : 
i essential facts, to increase vocabularies, and to read regional dialect with 
™Mprehension, 


tes, jIntroducing the unit. The unit plan describes the way in which the 
“ner introduces the unit to the class. Sometimes an interesting bulletin- 


06E 


Curriculum 


Additional honor- 
class books 


Large-group 
lectures 


Table 16-1. Outline of Eleventh-year English 
Theme Key books 
ls there a pattern? Our Town 
Moby Dick 


The Bridge of San Luis 
Rey and two outside 
book reports 


The Flies 

No Exit 

Caligula 

Mourning Becomes Electra 
Hedda Gabler 


Sources of T. Wilder 
What is man? 
Symbolism 
Classicism: 

Literature 

Art 

Music 


Greek mind and Greek 


thought 
Determinism: in historical 
theory, in scientific the- 


ory 


TV Humanities 
Films 


Partial list of additional 
materials 


To Wilder, “Thoughts on Playwriting" 

Interview of T. Wilder by R. Goldstone 

Sartre, “Existentialism” 

W. James, "The Will to Believe” 

Excerpts from Camus, “The Myth of 
Sisyphus” 

D. Thomas, "And Death Shall Have No 
Dominion” 

Velasquez and Titian paintings 

| Pagliacci by Leoncavallo 

Excerpts from Aristotle, Poetics and 
Ethics; readings on Greek back- 
ground, example: Edith Hamilton, 
The Greek Way 

“Abstraction in Art" 

Tenets of Classicism 


l6e 


Interpersonal communi- Anderson, Winesburg, 
cation problems in Ohio 
man’s modern society Miller, Death of a Sales- 
man 
Lewis, Babbitt 
Carson McCullers, The 
Heart Is a Lonely Hunter 
(read out of class) 
One additional book re- 
port 


Three types of man as 
defined by Riesman in 
The Lonely Crowd 


Psychologists on the 
problem of communica- 
tion 


T. S. Eliot, “The Hollow Men” 
Excerpts from Masters, Spoon River 
Anthology 

Excerpts from Hawthorne, “Ethan 
Brand,” and Whitman, “I Hear 
America Singing" 

Fearing, “American Rhapsody" 

Excerpts from Kazin On Native 
Grounds 

Excerpts from |. Howe, Sherwood An- 
derson 

Excerpts from Schevill, Sherwood An- 
derson 

Excerpts from Huckleberry Finn 

Rodin, The Thinker 

Story of David in the Bible 

Wagner, Parsifal, story and music 

Van Gogh paintings 

Excerpts from Thoreau, Walden 
Excerpts from Riesman, The Lonely 
Crowd 

Chapter 18, Ayn Rand, The Fountain- 
head 

Thoreau, “Plea for John Brown” 


T6E 


Table 16-1. Outline of 


Eleventh-year English Curriculum (Continued) 


Theme 


Partial list of additional 
material 


Men in Conflict 


Additional honor- Large-group 
Key books class books lectures 
Thoreau, "Civil Disobedi- Camus, The Plague Transcendentalism 
ence” Pragmatism 
Thoreau, Walden “The Great Chain of Be- 
Ibsen, Enemy of the Peo- ing" in Shakespeare, 
ple and two outside More, Burke, etc. 


book reports 


Excerpts from Emerson, “Self-Reliance” 
Excerpts from Brooks, The Flowering of 
New England 

Excerpts from Spiller, Cycle of Ameri- 
can Literature, Parrington, Main Cur- 
rents in American Thought, Matthies- 
sen, The American Renaissance, and 
Literature and the American Tradition 

Eliot, “The Love Song of J. Alfred 
Prufrock” 

Emerson, “The Transcendentalist” 

S. Paul, “Resolution at Walden" 

Milton, "On His Blindness” 

Paintings and artistic position of 
Whistler, Rovault, and the Futurists 

Excerpts, Fischer, Gandhi 

Excerpts, Tolstoi's letters to Gandhi 

Excerpts, More, Utopia 

Excerpts, Burke, The Real Social Con- 
tract 

Excerpts, Shakespeare, Troilus and 
Cressida and Richard II 

Excerpts, Kant, “The Metaphysics of 
Morals” 

Excerpts, Milton, ‘“Aereopagitica” 
Arguments for censorship of the press 
(Every student reads and does some 
critical research on Hamlet) 


£6 


Individual in Search of Hamlet 
His Identity Huckleberry Finn 

The Catcher in the Rye 
and one additional 
book report 
Also—Salinger, “A Per- 
fect Day for Banana 
Fish” 


(read outside of class) 
O'Neill, The Great God Huckleberry Finn—two 


Brown lectures 
Salinger, “For Esme— Hamlet—critical theories 
with Love and Squalor" and debates 


Catcher—taught in large 
groups by the senior 
teacher 


Excerpts from critical material on 
Hamlet 

Brownfield, "Comfort Is a Thing Called 
Friends” 

Suspended explanation of J. D. 
Salinger 

“Love Calls Us to the Things of This 
World” 

Chapter from Hesse, Siddhartha, ‘The 
Awakening" 

Excerpts from Saint-Exupéry, The Little 
Prince 

Cummings, “Pity This Busy Monster 
Manunkind" 

Excerpts from Ferlinghetti, A Coney 
Island of the Mind 

Donne, "No Man Is an Island" 

Carson McCullers, “A Tree, A Rock, A 
Cloud" 

The Sermon on the Mount 

Pound, “Ballad of the Goodly Fere" 
Excerpts from O'Neill, The Great God 
Brown 

Frost, “The Road Not Taken" 


SOURCE: Peggy R. Meisel, "An English Curriculum for the Eleventh Grade," English Journal, vol. 52, March, 1963, pp. 186-195. (Details of the plan are explained in 


the article.) 
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board display or attractive reading materials on the reading table may arouse 
students’ curiosity about the reading to be done. At times the teacher's reading 
of a brief selection to the class stimulates interest in reading about certain 
problems. 
Teachers have used some of the following kinds of introductions to units: 


. . . Bulletin boards featuring clippings, book jackets, pictures, and articles 
designed to arouse interest in the topic to be studied. 

. . . The reading of a short story, poem, or challenging article to arouse in- 
terest in the subject of the unit. One teacher led a class into a unit on the 
topic “Immigrants into Americans” through reading Robert Lawson’s They 
Were Strong and Good (The Viking Press, Inc., New York, 1940). Discussion 
of the book led to curiosity about the countries from which the students 
parents had come and the experiences of new immigrants to America. 

. . . An exploration of student tastes in television has led into a unit on under- 
standing and appreciating good dramatic offerings on television. 


Creative teachers watch for class interest in significant topics and capitalize 
on situations which suggest the need for further work in an important area. 

Among the materials recently developed for teachers planning thematic 
units are the following: 

Bantam Learning Units, Bantam Books, Learning Units Division, New 
York. These include How to Read a Play: Introduction to Drama, The Art of 
Drama; How to Read, Study, and Enjoy the Short Story: An Introduction; th 
Art of the Short Story; The American Novel: Melville, Dreiser, and McCullers; 
a to Russian Literature; Youth and Society; and The Individual an 

ociety. 

Scholastic Literature Units, Scholastic Book Services, New York. Among 
these are units on The Family, Animals, Moments of Decision, Frontiers, Mir- 
rors, Survival, and The Lighter Side. Both Scholastic and Bantam Units include 
a bookshelf of paperback books for the class. 

Other useful resources are the paperback Literary Heritage series 
Macmillan Company that is organized around both periods of literature a 


: n 
types—short stories, drama, nonfiction, and poetry. The units in Understané i t 
the Novel: A Seminar Approach anot’! 


type of reading unit, based on co 


Unit activities. The work of the unit usually involves the st im- 
most of the language activities in the English program. Among the pa 
portant of these are reading (both selections read by the class as a whole g 
books, articles, and other pieces read by individuals and chosen wae y 
interest) and writing (brief reports on outside reading or compositions }: 
w sk tudent analyzes his reaction to a piece of literature he has pa of 
R ening activities usually include listening to recordings at WP unit. 

h ure or to records or tapes of materials related to the topic of the 
There should be ample Opportunity for students to speak as they si 


of the 


of Doubleday and Company, offer ove} 
mprehensive and close reading of mar in 
udent * 


i 
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the work of the unit: panel discussions on literary topics, individual reports on 
reading, oral reading of scenes from a play or a novel, tape recording of 
student discussions, role playing and dramatization of scenes from books, or 
choral speaking. Language study, too, is usually closely related to the work 
of the unit, as students listen critically to speeches to improve usage and 
examine their papers for form, content, mechanics, and expression. 
Culminating activities. Many plans attempt to synthesize and sum- 
azg the work of the unit in an activity which provides a goal toward which 
aR may work and serves as a focal point for the contributions of indi- 
Stam aiy a oups. This activity may be the production of an assembly pro- 
andenes ths et ae a for another class, talks to be given before a wider 
cludin h a he class, the production of a class newspaper or pamphlet in- 
of a Ci vn o of the papers and reports written for the unit, the preparation 
collectio eün oard or exhibit for the classroom or the school hall, or the 
n of materials in a notebook or folder for each individual student. 
and oa rane of a project of this kind is in the part it can play in synthesizing 
emand pi memorable the work of the unit. To be valuable, the project should 
tered. T ER effort from students. Activities should be language-cen- 
Play, a Ep can learn much while they are planning together to produce a 
often a magazine or newspaper, or a series of panel discussions. Too 
limite “a ever, the amount of reading and writing students do is sharply 
cutting oe much time is spent on elaborate projects involving much 
Posterg = Easting of pictures, making papier-maché models, sand tables, 
sulting growth i and exhibits involving a large amount of time with little re- 
the unit Bootes in the basic language skills. The teacher must decide whether 
it will ee be worth the time and effort expended on it, and whether 
o AG greatest intellectual growth of the student. 
in ieee E the class for work. The work of the unit may be carried on 
for iscsi at some activities will involve the whole class meeting together 
the class is A of common readings, for writing, testing, or other work in which 
carried out involved as a group. Some reading and writing activities will be 
ganized hy ames groups and committees assigned to particular projects i 
e unit wil 3e selected readings or a topic or idea. Some of the work o 
Papers, gi e carried out in individual assignments, as students read, write 
the pa is *eports, or carry on a project requiring independent work. Ideally, 
Pendent ded provides for work both in small and large groups and for inde- 
teacher to y- A wise handling of these various kinds of activities allows the 
groups, at Wiig students either in individual conferences or for help in small 
e more individualized instruction is possible. 


PI ; 
anning the single lesson 


F , 
e fn thie beginning teacher, the requirement of the daily lesson plan adds 
Plish, © task to the formidable array of those he is already trying to accom- 
€ observes skilled veteran teachers who appear to have little need for 
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a detailed written outline of the lessons they teach. Yet even such teachers fre- 
quently use notes and questions to guide their discussion of a piece of litera- 
ture or to chart their progress in teaching a lesson on language or composition. 
Teachers who do not appear to use written plans usually have clear mental 
outlines of their teaching procedures. Just as the skilled writer frequently works 
without an outline except that in his mind, so do such teachers work to achieve 
well-organized lessons. 

Planning is a necessity for the beginning teacher, who must keep many 
things in mind at once. He is engaged in remembering the names of the boys 
and girls before him and in trying to recognize them as individuals. He must 
consider how his lesson is going, be sure enough of his questions to handle 
student answers intelligently, and feel competent to stimulate discussion with- 
out knowing just what answers will be forthcoming. He needs at the same time 
to be aware of student reactions, to observe students who are inattentive, 
talkative, or indifferent, and to judge how students are responding to his 
teaching. The young teacher who uses a well-organized, though brief, outline 
of his plan brings with him the self-confidence born of good preparation ant 
leaves an important part of his mind free for matters which come up in his 
dealing with the class. As the preliminary sketch is to the artist, the blueprint 
to the architect or the carpenter, and the outline to the writer, so is the Jesson 
plan to the creative teacher. Occasionally a good lesson comes from spur-of- 
the-moment inspiration; however, most well-organized, effective teaching comes 


> careful, thoughtful, creative planning of procedures, activities, and ques- 
ions. 


Introducing the lesson. The skillful teacher makes certain that the class 
understands the central aim of the lesson and sees the relationship between 
what students are to study and what has gone before. The teacher may bridge 
the gap between the previous lesson and the present one by a brief intro” 
ductory comment. As he teaches Great Expectations, for instance, the teacher 
may say, “Yesterday, we talked about Pip, Estella and Miss Havisham, 2" 
the things each one wanted out of life. Today we will take a look at some s 
the other characters who influenced Pip’s life.” He may prepare students ta 
think about the next day’s discussion by giving students an idea of the top! 


and directing students on how to study: “As you prepare for class discussio? 
tomorrow, go back over the book to watch how Pip’s values change throng 
his experiences with Magwitch, his stay 

Miss Havisham, Magwitch, and Estella 
dents understand the i 
the orderly progressio; 


Teachers often 1 
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two topics for improvement—those which are to be the subject of the day’s 
work. 

The art of questioning. The heart of the daily lesson, or indeed, of all 
teaching, is the teachers ability to ask the kind of questions which lead 
students to think rather than to recite memorized facts. Even today it is possi- 
ble to find schoolrooms in which most of the teaching of English is centered 
on the recall of facts, rather than on the discussion of ideas. This process has 
been called Gradgrindism, after the character in Dickens’ Hard Times. Readers 
of that book will remember how Mr. Gradgrind’s questioning of the unfortunate 
Sissy Jupe led him to the despairing conclusion that “Girl number twenty” 


was unable to define a horse and caused him to turn to a more satisfactory 
student: 


“Bitzer,” said Thomas Gradgrind. “Your definition of a horse.” 
"Quadruped. Graminivorous. Forty teeth, namely twenty-four grinders, four eye-teeth, 
and twelve incisive. Sheds coat in the spring; in marshy countries, sheds hoofs, too. Hoofs 


hard, but requiring to be shod with iron. Age known by marks in mouth.” Thus (and much 
More) Bitzer. 


“Now girl number twenty,” said Mr. Gradgrind. “You know what a horse is.” 


Mr. Gradgrind’s assumption that the ability to master facts leads to knowl- 
© is no longer valid. Good teaching encourages good thinking, and the 
cher’s aim is to use each lesson to stimulate students to think. 
clin Student-teachers and those who are just beginning their teaching often 
i en e the security of a detailed list of twenty-five or more factual questions, 

tich those which can be answered by a simple yes, no, or one or two words. 

>. questions as “What was the color of Johnny Tremaine s hair?” “Where 


edg 


tea 


~ Jody find the fawn?” “What happened after . . . and “What did ( char- 
ilan name) find when he . . .” all too frequently are found on such lesson 
ns, 


tee teacher can suggest by the language of his question pap he ii 
che S in hearing what a student thinks or merely asking the a ent 3 
man an answer which repeats the teacher's ideas. The characteristic orm o 

Y questions is, “Now give me the definition of a noun,” “Give me three 


e ` . ., 
cptcteristies of Romantic literature,” or “Tell me the names of the principal 
ma in Silas Marner.” These questions imply that the purpose of the 


ee ts response is to give the teacher what the latter wants to hear, rather 
© provide a contribution to the thinking of the class. 

Particulas questioning about fact is, of course, necessary in teaching literature, 
in g ularly with less able students. Students must understand what happens 
or cant a play, or a short story before they can interpret why it — 
look ie the characters are like. Frequently, however, students can pew z 
inter ack over the novel they have read and select details which can help to 

Pret the motivation of a character or throw light on the author’s develop- 
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t of suspense in the plot. Although emphasis on fact is nsualiy esas aei 
a dek ta assigned reading, thought questions demanding a = ue 
at intelligent organization of factual detail serve as an ie oa 
reading and comprehension. Such questions as Top ae are a 
us the gradual development of Macbeth’s ambition? ' regure rahe iieb 
synthesize details by pointing to lines, speeches, and incidents 5 
Shakespeare shows us this trait. Other examples: the student ee y oo The 
to list the major incidents which contribute to Jody's grow eS on að 
Yearling, to show the main incidents leading to Silas Marner 3 - Ristotiate 
those which help him return to human fellowship, or to contras 
values with Clym’s in The Return of the Native. 


respond to literature than in how 

skillful, nonloaded questio; 
The slanted questio ? 

Such questions as “Why do you think Sidney Carton was a good man rove ° 

do you think X’s decision was the right one?” or “Why do you disapp 

X’s actions?” determine 


gually 
what the student’s response will be. They Y nse 


g often turns int 
sell,” in which the teacher attemp 


of literature on the students, and 
on a test. 


jec? 
: a 
ts to force his own interpretation r f E him 
then requires that they reproduce 1 


e 
a 
eal thoughts and feelings about W% ok 


e 
e a 
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Te which allow the student to respond without having been forewarned 
what he is expected to think or what the teacher thinks. 
for Zo bign questions the teacher needs to ask himself their potential value 
ia ulating thought and discussion in the class. He will see that some 
aed = a very limited response (“What happened to Mrs. Yeobright 
idiom A ), whereas others direct students to look for complex character 
ation (“Why does Eustacia encourage Wildeve's attentions?” ). 
ia of the difficulties of the beginning teacher, and of many experienced 
ductive a a ange when student discussion is pertinent, fruitful, and pro- 
when an g aking, The teacher often feels an uncritical glow of satisfaction 
eginner F poke apathetic class becomes involved in interested talk. The 
Suggests k ten says, Well, at least I got them talking. A moments thought 
E ae there is something more involved, something that should be ever 
talk free] the mind of the teacher who is trying to encourage students e 
iscousston, o discussion. Both students and teacher should want and nee 
ischarge ps says something and leads somewhere. Talk can be merely a 
to ey Ms Ca sound and fury signifying nothing, or it can be a a 
critically their». develop profounder insights into literatore or to = i 
must guide a own ideas and responses. The teacher's role is a a = 
° probe q the class, turn back those who would digress, stimulate students 
iscuss; €eper rather than to accept facile generalizations and easy answers. 
ission does not produce critical thinking, it is of little value. 
Summar achers like to conclude a les- 


ies and assignments. Most good te 
oints of the discussion have 


Son is 

een y hep u. to students what the major p = : 
What will showing them how these points relate to what has gone be ore an 

i come afterwards. Each step in the discussion of a play or a novel 
a he this kind of relationship so that students may discern pattern 
take but ee their learning. Although talking over a short story or a poem may 
Studieg ag class period, students need to be aware how the piece being 
S into a larger design for learning and to realize what they have 
t om the lesson, 
follow seems need to be made aware of progress in learning. Too often lessons 
Without a another without apparent meaning or reason; assignments are x. 
Studen any explanation of why the work to be done is important, and th 
1S expected to carry out instructions without knowing what he is 
t Ae why and how it may be valuable to him. When students ae 
Work to reason for their lessons and recognize the direction and plan of the 


e done, their learning becomes more significant. 


ning 


Ev z 
» aluating growth in the unit 
or h 
Stud mal and informal measures of achievement may b i 
Srowth during the time spent on a unit of study. The degree of im- 
Struct ent of skills in reading and writing may be estimated by teacher-con- 
tests and quizzes on the readings studied during the unit. The papers 


e used to evaluate 
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Drawing by Ed Fisher; © 1958 Saturday Review. 


the student has written may be preserved in the students’ folders, where yn 
Serve as measures of progress both in mechanical skills and form, and ore o 
tion of content and ideas. Spelling and vocabulary tests given at the en tion 
the unit of study may provide further useful measures of growth. An nr re 
of progress in the ability to speak easily before a group, to organize an Ti 
sent an oral report clearly, to participate intelligently in a panel discus F 

and to work effectively with others in group and committee work in — i en 
out assignments for the unit are other effective checks on growth in ora 4 to 
guage skills. The sections on evaluation at the end of the chapters devote 


es 
reading, listening, writing, speaking, and literature suggest further examp! 
of types of testing techniques. cg and 
Teaching units planned to develop language skills, problem solving arts 
critical thinking about language and literature should become important P 
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of the curriculum in English at each grade level. As the beginning teacher 
gains the confidence born of practice, he will want to look beyond the indi- 
vidual lesson or unit plan to block out a year’s work in a sequence of units 
and activities. Such courses of study for a years work become part of the 
larger pattern of the six-year, or the kindergarten-through-twelfth-grade Eng- 
li ) S 5 5 
ish program. New programs being designed to emphasize developmental and 
. b = . 

sequential learning and the mastery of a progression of concepts hold the 
promise of training youth in the language arts and skills necessary to effective 
Personal, social, and intellectual life in the modern world. 


Planning the sequential curriculum 


Curriculum revision is underway in most schools, at the local, state, regional, 
and national levels. Teachers from every level are participating in this kind of 
planning. The quality of such curriculum guides and the plans envisioned for 
the six years of secondary school vary widely. In some communities pressure 
of competition with other communities, or the desire to revise a guide quickly 
~perhaps because of an impending evaluation—leads to hastily contrived and 
g l-considered plans. Often a single teacher is assigned to rewrite the curriculum 
Buide or the course syllabus for a year’s work; often the teacher does this re- 
vision in addition to a full schedule of classwork. Often, too, revision consists 
merely of adding new texts to the course outline or substituting some required 
classics for others. 
ats Soldim is curriculum revision accepted both by administrators and teach- 
alaa project worthy of time and effort on the part of teachers and con- 
iek ss who can talk, plan, and exchange ideas about a desirable program. 
stud a task today should be more than the patching of an outdated course of 
ing or the work of a single individual whose judgments will affect the teach- 
reviss a number of teachers and the learning of hundreds of students. Good 
‘ a takes time, effort, study, research, and the combined efforts of the 
eee willing to engage in the project. Harold Martin, speaking to college 
“hers for the Commission on English of the College Entrance Examination 
ot charged them with the responsibility of sharing in the important work 
gation tipi schools’ curriculum revision, and reminded them of “an ee 
i glish the guild, to the profession, an obligation to help all those who teach 
Sh to teach it soundly and imaginatively. . . .” 1° 
Ome outstanding curriculum guides have resulted from the careful plan- 
and combined thinking of teachers from every level. In some states groups 
state departments of education, from college and university faculties, and 
se t e classrooms of secondary and elementary schools meet together to plan 
quentia] curriculums from grades kindergarten through 12. Where leaders 


Nin g 
from 
from 


19 


Ha : e 
asg d C. Martin, “The Status of the Profession,” College English, vol. 50, April, 1961, p. 
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in the profession have taken an active role in such planning, or oe 
of teachers at all levels have been granted time and money y a eke 
the job, some superior plans have el - pages which follov 
lans resulting from such collaboration. : 

aa of the new glace focus on the development of cp pic Lge 
on a body of information to be mastered. Learning activities are a and 
ward helping the student grasp key concepts in language, ak aan A as 
literature through illustrative learning experiences. The ee a dete 
concepts through a sequential curriculum is a primary aim in the eo A naea 
(Table 16-2). A subdivision of Concept 1 (“Each language has as 
peculiar structure”) lists the ideas to be developed sequentially oe ae 
grades: e.g., “The structure of English is revealed through the i * a 
tences are generated regularly from basic patterns,” etc. After defin trae te 
basic concepts, the guide goes on to list a series of twenty-three ror ae 
be developed through work in the grades for the development of Concep 
Such a curriculum is both “spiral” and sequential. taai d 

The list of concepts about language as worked out by one ae 
the papers based on these concepts written by eleventh-year students, a o 
in Chapter 3, pages 63-65. Nonsense words, poetry illustrating the Ae 
figurative language, and an exercise in style consisting of the rewriting 
passage from the Bible are some typical assignments, — 

The composition sec uence outlined in the Portland, Oregon, plan illus v 

p q outlin (Tab 

another type of planning in developmental and sequential patterns sted 
16-3). Of the sequence illustrated here, the Guide observes that the stv 


> ages 
composition ideally will be related to what the students study in langu p 


odels 
and that literature will be used as subject matter for writing and for ™ 
of student work. Problems of 


t 
in studen 
usage will be discussed as they occur in 
writing. 


ough 
Still another sequential program in writing developed for grades 7 a» the 
12 contains the followi ment; 


n 5 di 
For example, the group which worked out the Portland, Ore., Course of Study © 

in the following pages, Atla 

1060p 3 meee Arts Curriculum Guide, Georgia Department of Education, 

™ Guide for Hig 


Cry 
a, OF 
> ai 
mes h School English: Grades 9-12, Portland Public Schools, Portia 
“Clarence W, Hach, “Needed: A 


h Joun” b 
gai lish 

s ti i ition,” Eng 

vol. 49, November, 1960, pp. 536-547. ar Erpa ih aes 


sousse? 


nts 


Table 16-2. Concepts Chart 


A. Language 


B. Literature 


i Language, oral and written, 
S the medium of communica- 
tion. Each language has a his- 


tory and a recognizable 


Structure. It functions variously 
Qs it is directed toward the 
accomplishment of different 
Purposes, 


k 

Each language has its own 
Peculiar structure, 
2. Each 


language ia- 
Testa. guage has dia 


3. 
Modern languages are the 


ri 
esult of historical 


ment, develop- 


4, ; 
oe is primary. Writing 
olizes speech/thought. 


5. 
Language changes. 


6. Langua 


cial A ge has differing so- 


Ons, 


7. Words 


cony i 
Various ey meaning at 


levels of 


a literalness 
nd abstraction, 


reflects human 


life of a 


Literature 
experience—the 
people. It reflects certain con- 
stant human concerns. It deals 
with value judgments. It se- 
lects from human experience 
and orders that experience. 


1. Literature reflects universal 
elements in human experience. 
2. Literature reflects the cul- 
ture. 

3. Literary works 
classified by type-form. 


may be 


4. A literary work has struc- 
ture. 


5. Literature affects the cul- 
ture. 


6. The relationship of the 
reader to the literary work is 
individual and personal. 
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C. Composition 


Composing in speech and 
in writing is a purposeful or- 
dering of experience, to 
clarify thought, to communi- 
cate thought and feeling, to 
express oneself. The com- 
poser’s experience and his re- 
actions to it provide the basis 


for composing. 


1. Composing requires some- 
thing to say. 

2. Composing involves pur- 
pose. 

3. Composing 
ranging selected material into 
a recognizable order. 

4. Composing is usually done 
within recognizable patterns 
(types). 

5. Composing the 
development of an individual 
style. 


involves ar- 


involves 


SO R 
CE; i 
English Language Arts Curriculum Guide, Georgia Department of Education, Atlanta, 1962, p. 8. 


ee ne Portland language guide plans a sequence of study during the four 
nh on the following areas: 
enth grade: syntax; the nature and development of language. 
SSi ai lexicography and meaning. 
; Twelfth, . grade: linguistic geography and dialect. 
m language ; gone history of the English language; the nature of correctness 
Senter” ninth year thus attempts to provide a basic understanding of English 
© structure and an analytical and descriptive study of language. The 


15 


uide fop p. r 
© for High School English, op. cit, p. 1. “Language Studies for English Classes. 


è 
Table 16-3. Summary of Composition Sequence 
S Basic sentence Sentence structure 
è 
w& Technical skills Basic paragraph 
Frequent Paragraphs, with empha- Frequent Paragraphs with empha- 
m sis on sentence patterns sis on sentence and paragraph 
= structure 
o 
£ 
= 
dD 
D 
kii 
<q 
Sentence Paragraphs 
Completeness Generalizations and support 
Sentence revision Main idea and unity—topic 
statement 
Other applications of grammar Development and substantiation of 
study, e.g., use of sentence pat- a topic idea 
€ terns, including passive and ex- Coherence—links and transitions 
3 pletive patterns Sentence 
= Coordination, subordination, Coordination, balance, and par- 


modification 


allelism 
Subordination and modification 


Diction—applications of language 
study, lexicography 


The longer composition 
Organization 


The longer expository paper 


Frequent Paragraphs and short 
themes 

Longer papers (300-600 words), 
at least four per year 

One reference paper (750-1,000 
words) 

Papers related to study of litera- 
ture 


Theme 

Organization—compare 
Paragraph organization 

Selecting and limiting topic 
The main idea 
Planning and the outline 
Developing an idea 
Transitions, introductions, conclu- 


with 


sions 
Sentence 
Predication 
Choice of appropriate pat- 
terns 
Evidence—fact and opinion in 
compositions 


Frequent paragraphs and short 
themes 

Longer themes (500-750 
words) related to study of lit- 
erature, at least four per year 


Point of view 


Tone 

Style 

Devices for unity in longer 
Paper 

Validity of evidence 
Diction—application of lan- 


guage study, nature of cor- 
rectness 

Clichés, triteness 

Figurative language 

Economy 


its 


Usage and mechani 


SOURCE: Guide for High School English, Grades 9-12, Portland Public Schools, 
general progress of the four years. It is a kind of table of contents for more d 


sor 


Proofreading 
Spelling, including plurals, com- 
pounds, possessives 
Manuscript mechanics—capitals, 
word division, abbreviations, num- 
bers, italics 
Punctuation 
Between main clauses 
After introductory elements 
Dates, addresses 
Comma in series 


Verbs 
Principal parts, e.g., lie, lay 
Tense, consistency 
Subject-verb agreement 
Pronouns 
Case 
Agreement, consistency 
Punctuation 
All interrupters 
Quotations 
Review and treatment of individual 
problems 


Portland, Ore., 


Adjective-adverb distinction: form 
Function words 

Completeness in comparisons and 
other constructions 


Punctuation 
Brackets, parentheses, colon, 
dash 
Semicolon with groups containing 
commas 


Review and treatment of individual 


problems 


Review and treatment of indi- 
vidual problems 


1962, p. 11. The Summary of Composition Sequence outline indicates the 
etailed suggestions in the sections of the Guide for each year (p. 14). 
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study of the nature and development of language includes such topics elen 
linguistic and linguistic systems of language or communication, unc <n = 
the ways in which we use language, and the study of growth and chang 
age. ‘gE 
the pai year concentrates on dictionary study, the nature and ne 
of lexicography, the history of linguistic change as reflected in the ate p 7 
and the study of usage. In grade eleven, traditionally given to the p a 
American literature, the guide focuses on linguistic geography and pi 
Literary selections illustrating American regional dialects provide an importa 
art of the reading. 
i During the + of English literature in the twelfth year, Oe annul 
is centered on the history of the English language, a unit of two weeks for sdk 
backgrounds of Middle English before the study of Chaucer, two days a a 
during the study of Chaucer, and two days a week during the study of j pne 
Hamlet, or Oedipus (total time: eight weeks). Detailed suggestions for T r 
ers, recordings, bibliography, and topics for discussion are provided il 
guage Studies for English Classes, a compilation of excerpts from the a ae: 
for High School English. Materials for the explication of literature an 
tailed materials for language study are included.’ 


Testing and evaluation 


ith 
The problems of testing in the different areas of English have been dealt om 
in individual chapters, Something remains to be said about the role of tes eh 
in English, its functions and purposes in the program. Testing in most E i 
grams is probably chiefl 


y designed for purposes of grading. Because © 
ministrative and 


parental pressures for adequate support of the grades _ 
students, frequent testing takes place, and marks at the secondary leve lis 
usually given in percentages. The question, “What does a grade in Eng 
mean?” has been raised frequently in the profession. 
One critic of marking systems points to seven w. rude 
inadvertently grade dishonestly: (1) by abdication (putting together © a 
and inadequate tests at the last minute, and tailoring the course to soe 
tests; (2) by using the “carrots and clu oe 


bs” system (grading on emanen ding: 
tors—deportment, penmanship, covers for reports, extra credit for Te aw 
(3) by default ( 


maintaining that tests are meaningless, and giving eet 
that students’ grades depend on an overly small sample of their performan 


; ; may 
ays in which teachers 


1 The Guide materials were developed 
sional advice and assistance from Prof, 
Gorrell, University of Nevada, Prof. Ca; 
Paul Roberts, Director of the Lin 
Italy. Curriculum consult 
Elsie May Cimino, Assist 


r r 

by a Curriculum Planning Committee with 4 ert 
W. Nelson Francis, Brown University, me prof. 
rroll E. Reed, University of Washington, a ome, 
guistics Program, Consiglo per gli Studi ang ay OF 
‘ants were Marian Zollinger, Supervisor of Language - schoo’ 
‘ant Supervisor of Language Arts, Portland, Ore., Public 
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(4) by becoming testing zealots (grading everything except classroom pos- 
ture); (5) by changing the rules in mid-game (shifting grading standards up 
or down to threaten or encourage students); (6) by being a psychic grader 
(considering that tests are superfluous and inferior to intuition); and (7) by 
anchoring the grading system “in the rainbow of an impossible perfection” 
(no one gets an A; few, B’s, and many fail). Such abdication of responsibility 
by teachers, the author maintains, results in grades becoming more important 
than learning, and distorts the real aims of education." 

The sample tests available such as the CEEB End-of-Year Examinations in 
English, illustrated in Chapters 8 (page 207) and 9 (pages 235-236), the Ad- 
vanced Placement examinations in English, the practice tests used for the 
College Entrance Examination Scholastic Aptitude and Achievement tests are 
useful for the teacher of good students, and many questions are adaptable for 
use with less able students. 

The teacher will want to select carefully from the many good standardized 
tests available. The evaluations of such tests by professional consultants are 
available in the Mental Measurements Yearbook." They provide a useful indi- 
Cation of the strengths and weaknesses of the test, and a judgment as to whether 
it measures significant material. Examinations planned for use in schoolwide 
testing in English should be checked in such a source. 

An essential part of any planned program for a year will include careful 
Preparation and consideration of the tests to be used. If planning is haphazard 
or nonexistent, testing may be equally random. Too much time may be spent 
on tests that do not teach, or which do not yield any relevant information about 
tee performance except the ability to remember facts, to repeat generaliza- 
likeh the teacher has made, or to guess the kinds of questions the teacher is 
wh Se ask. The teacher needs to distinguish between the kinds of questions 
infor test recall of fact, those which sample unimportant or irrelevant bits of 
ii mation, and those which call for verbal reasoning, interpretation of mean- 
a and the observations of similarities and differences—generally considered 
dad of the highest intellectual functions. Good essay tests demand of 
vile (1) the ability to abstract information from reading, and to dis- 
t ae between important and unimportant details; (2) the ability n 
a ec into a clearly developed answer; (3) the ability to make va i 

izations and to support them with concrete details or relevant evidence; 

the ability to stick to the point and to deal logically with the question; (5) 

3 ability to remember facts and relate them to relevant generalizations. 
An. testing is commonly encountered throughout the student’s college career. 
college-bound students should encounter this type of testing in high school, 


i7 
Ja Mmmarized from Orville Palmer, “Seven Classic Ways of Grading Dishonestly,” English 
urnal, vol, 51, October, 1962, pp. 464-467. Mr. Palmer is editor for College Board pro- 


t: 
grams of the Educational Testing Service, Princeton, N.J. , 4 
€e Oscar K. Buros (ed.), Fifth Mental Measurements Yearbook, Gryphon Press, Highlan 


a 
tk, N.J., 1959. See also third and fourth yearbooks. 
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and non-college-bound students will profit greatly from writing and discussing 
a = in testing believes that the best tests consist of pig TO 
lems set by asking the student to read passages and answer relevant n 
about them: the meaning of words in context, the interpretation of words i 
phrases, the analysis of ideas, attitudes, assumptions, and the comparison 
likenesses and differences. Such a test, he believes, ex : hich 
prehension and writing ability, and provides lively teaching materials of iig 
interest to students. Suggestions for constructing such questions are given 1n 
his article.!° Suggestions for making tests—especially objective tests—are ae 
vided in a pamphlet published by the National Council of Teachers of Eng 
lish. Teachers would do well to review these aids before planning the testing 
program for the year. Good tests perform a genuine teaching function that a 
mass-produced short-answer tests on literature, grammar, or usage can serve. 


amines both reading com- 
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As kingfishers catch fire, dragonflies draw flame; 


As tumbled over rim in roundy wells 

cmarree | 7 Stones ring; like each tucked string tells, each hung bell’s 
Bow swung finds tongue to fling out broad its name; 
Each mortal thing does one thing and the same: 
Deals out that being indoors each one dwells; 
Selves—goes itself; myself it speaks and spells, 
Crying What I do is me: for that | came. 


GERARD MANLEY HOPKINS ! 


The teacher and the task 


What does it mean to be a teacher of English today? 


Teachers of English today e 
portance. Those who will ] 


an its problems, a creative approach to teaching, and a 
conviction that the subject they teach is “the central humanistic study” in the 


methods and materials of i 
of English is general, 


410 
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e Bar manta or the growing significance of English as a subject 
fully e n agi tes sr attention on the need for 
Af arg ga kala glish and generally higher standards of prepara- 
Wer i] there are many more full-time English teachers than ever 
al ie ak Aies nee common Hak English classes are assigned to teachers 
Fan ala ‘ jeo : i = = of Latin and French, history, mathematics, or science 
micah, = a . a ih and even the football coaches may do so. In many 
in English a bona = still taught by teachers on temporary certification 
ae si 2 w nb ae the very slender minimal requirements which 
det amore = d in some states. The discouraging administrative attitude 
of the psk ay a ee English can teach it is slowly becoming a thing 
fd eee! pu Š ic is demanding better teachers for its children and has 
Pn oee asing concern about the quality of English teaching in the 

s and the qualifications and preparation of those who teach the subject. 


T . 
he making of a teacher of English 


For the , 
uker spis an attempt has been made by the Committee on National 
ers of En PE ty to suggest a national standard of preparation for teach- 
or teach a a an preparing to teach and those whose college preparation 
against iet k well behind them may do well to check their own training 
Ba formilate andard of Preparation to Teach English” which the Committee 
ulated. Of the teacher of English, they say: 


siei peter tegen knowledge of English as his native language—which he understands, 
that time a 7 Rae writes—he should have by ile time he enters college. Likewise, by 
American ie se have read a number of major warki that belong to English and 
tion. He A 5 ure and some foreign pieces in is original language or English transla- 
among Shree consequently have developed a fair ability to judge and a taste to choose 
and shar rary ‘Works During his four or five years of Ebllegicls study, he should extend 
should fc his fundamental knowledge of the English language and literature and 
teaching iad the special knowledge of English, together with the science and art of 
it, which he will need for his work in the elementary or secondary school. 


careful survey 
udy, who urge 
and advanced 


Tlie taxis 
of the tr aining the English teacher needs is summarized in a 
“the: @ ee of the job by the consultants in a recent st 
exposit al importance of work in language, rhetorical theory, 
a writing.” 4 
Ose making recommendations toda 


Morrow’ y for improved preparation for to- 
S teachers of English emphasize th 


e importance of broad backgrounds 


a 
The Nar; ? 
‘ t 
Albert naa Interest and the Teaching of English, NCTE, Champaign, Ill., 1961, p. 40. 
- Kitzhaber et al., Education for College: Improving the High School Curriculum, 


€ Ronal 
ald Press Company, New York, 1961, pp. 90-91. 
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f study in language, literature, and composition. Tenya any oh -— 
2 ted ath Harvard University in its Master-of-Arts in Teaching n Se 
oe that the teacher of high school English should — “ yea se 
in each of the following: prose fiction, intensive reading of age aut 
composition, structure and history of the language, Shakespeare, wi: pe 
of American literature, and sufficient knowledge of a ee r 
vide good judgment in reading and evaluating translations.’ The i NCTE 
English should have the following qualifications, according to Terens ol 
Commission on the Curriculum in a study of The Education of eac mai 
English:® extensive training in his teaching major: in the English ar ERE a 
composition, in literature, in speech, in dramatics, and in an i on ‘ich 
have at least the following: freshman composition (one year); mg ee 
language (three courses); expository writing (in addition to ; r mie 
courses); other advanced writing (two or more courses ); journalistic W 
(one course); rhetorical theory and practice ( 
semantics (one course) 
course). 


one course); logic (one ange 
i R iti c 
; evaluation and improvement of student writing 


b x is and 
The program in literature should include courses in English 
American literature, world literature, Shak 


courses perio espeare enr: j riters 
cours S] e, g e and major wri 
> iod es, iterary cr iticism, 


and literature for adolescents. 


The teacher of English: professional 


ý ‘ane against 
The present or future teacher of English measuring his qualifications ag 
t 


g > gaps 
hese suggested requirements for his profession should begin to fill in the a 
in his background and training. If we were to think about the kind of Lar an 
we would have teaching English to American youth, we might eee jee 
idealized portrait of the teacher of English. No single individual cou ities, 
corporate in his character, personality, and experience all of the qua 


suggest tO 
ledge suggested here, but the sketch will serve to suggest 


The teacher learns as he 
their profession fo 


in 
Ideally, the : 
childhood, as he 


h 


preparation of th 


i ins 
e teacher of English for his job beg? 
learns his langu 


is 
Eng! 
age from those who use standard 

° From recommendations publish 


reported in Council- 
° Alfred H, Gromm 


chers 
ed in a new re 
Grams, NCTE, Champaign 


x tea 
‘port on the academic preparation of 
on (ed.), Appleton- 


>» Ill., March, 1963, p. 14. hap- 5. 
Century-Crofts, Inc., New York, 1963, ch@ 
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With ease and grace and as he grows up sharing a delight in reading with 
those who love books. Nor is college graduation the end of his preparation, 
but a beginning of a life spent enriching his knowledge of language and litera- 
ture. The English major preparing to teach should plan to improve in the 
areas in which he is weak. He needs the following proficiencies in spoken and 
Written English, in reading competence, in listening, and in knowledge about 
his langua ge. 


Spoken English 


The successful teacher of today’s youth should, first of all, be one to whom 
youñg people may talk comfortably, to whom the avenues of oral communica- 
tion are easily open. Realizing the intimate nature of the spoken words, this 
teacher knows that oral communication is usually his first access to what goes 
on in the hearts and minds of the young, to what might be revealed or con- 
re led behind the spoken symbols. He knows how language starts in the 
to ant and develops with the child; he knows the closeness of the mother’s 

ngue to that of the young person and of the sensitive nature of this tie, 
s ral language, together with gesture and facial expression, Aa 
Ski e medium through which the teacher will establish ee = a a 
teach = rapport with a class group or with an narin > zg ie z 
furth ers words, if they are harsh and strident, can close ine a ea 
tio learning. His words, if they are pleasant and agreeable, m y e 
ents to the wonders of language. Not only the words he chooses, but als 


» : * 
ian of voice in which these words are spoken, are very nyo F 
so ng classroom atmosphere. The tone in which words are spoken is indee 

Metim 


€s stronger than the words themselves. 
e teaches s greatest classroom asset is the ability to read aloud Tahto 
to enchant students with the power of the sound of language in ae, 
se. The teacher who has a fine voice will be able to quell the ig ee 
Wield his magic with the dullest and most indifferent Ee : 
Y teachers are born with this talent, some achieve it oe = the 
> and many have the necessity for learning it thrust upon em T e p 
Pressed desire of the classes they teach: “Read it _ re aged 
Ose Wolfe has described such a teacher in Look 4 boy life” feel 
their reading “passed through their barred and bolted boy- 


hearts F; ai 

as if they were lockets.” 7 ; ; ; 
Converse acher of English will be better prepared for his task a wel 
an aby ationalist, a skillful leader of discussion, a competent a me as 
Skills director of choral speaking, sociodramas, ooo. ene a 
With iks € those he brings to his job; others he acquires through p. 


© young people he teaches. 


be able 
m Pro 
Class, to 
few luck 
Practice 
often-ey 
Thomas 


v 
Tho 314. 
m; P 5 k, 1929, p. 
as Wolfe, Look Homeward, Angel, Charles Scribner's Sons, New Yor! 
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Written English 


A teacher of the language arts should be able to write legibly and cor- 
rectly, to have at his command the rules of good us 
capitalization—all the technicalities and mechanics 
is not automatic, he will find that his hasty writin 
student papers will contain misspelled words and e 
tence structure, all readily recognizable 
hesitate to correct him, Even the teacher j 
command of basic conventions that he d 

Correctness in writing is a requisite 
not be content with correctness 
should himself be able to handl 
that he must be able to write n 


age, grammar, punctuation, 
of writing. If his command 
g on the chalkboard or on 
rrors in punctuation or sen- 
by his bright students, who may not 
na hurry should have such automatic 
oes not make mistakes. 

of the teacher of English, but he can- 
alone. If he is to teach writing effectively, he 
e words easily on paper. This does not mean 


ovels and poetry. It does mean that he should 


be an interesting writer of letters and informal essays, and that he should be 
able to write clear expository prose. 


The teacher of writing should himself 


culties he can sympat na 
ieee he young person who says, “But I have nothing to wt 
about or “How can I begin?” The teacher should not only feel the pangs s 
writing but he should satisfaction one has when the woi 
ished article or chapter or report. E 
me to time, he will find that <4 
and increased willingness on t 


Competence in reading 


Beside these com : iting 
etences ; ‘ writi 
the teacher of Bhiglish mae h ye attitudes toward speaking and 


an 
widely and must know the Shei, developed the habit of reading deeply e 


and b i n 
select and read ean ae titles that Cost less than a dollar, he must lear 


a 
i not ree" 
carefully. He must be Sensitive t Stel er clear 
he should have a wor 


ure, some know] ince a tich background in Engi 
andin ROM 2 European literature—French, the 
avlan—and some of the great writings ° 


A 
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Orien 

sir aps a eg: Gita, the Ramayana, or the Analects of C 

Ser = memg mings should include modern literature as well a der 

ines uld know both current writers and the great thinkers “of the 

Wi es eee 

ies, roe i. literary criticism should have prepared him to read great 

a tees Hier Siete and appreciation of both content and m. He 

ut: te be ale oug k ee perception about what makes a literary work of 

R Asay P his good students read literature with close attention 

ll pee ate to understand the difficult abstractions of tone, style 
ucture. hi 


Cc 
Ompetence in listening 
lish teacher is not suffi- 


In this listeni 
his listening-looking world of today, an Eng 
In addition to knowing 


ciently prep 
and Se i for his task through reading alone. 
well detrei 9 books, the teacher of the present-day adolescent must be 
Motion pictu sa with all of the audiovisual forms of communication: the 
of the ae the radio, the stage play, television. He must know something 
eir yee young people admire and the kinds of pictures in which 
Programs. Onl appar as well as something of popular radio and television 
o; enjoyment y with this knowledge can he hope to begin at youthful levels 
nglisk tod pr raise these interests to more mature levels. The teacher of 
and how t ay nows how to judge each of the newer forms of communication 
o relate them to his teaching of the young, who have grown up with 


ese m 
edia a r 
and are unaware of their tremendous force. 


Kn 
owledge about language 


The te 
s knowledge of so 


rules of grammar, 
He must know much more about 
ach youth. The teacher of 
nt of the English language 
understand the im- 


can no longer confine hi 


acher of English today 
language to a few 


Power 
te a instrument as the English 
Mguage toss mechanics of punctuation. 
nglish E owth and structure than he tries to te 
and ust know something about the developme 
He should 


© str 
portance FT ture of the English sentence. 
nglish ] anguage in national and international affairs, the place of the 
d be informed about the findings of 


mMm an . 

odern Jin ae in the world scene, an 

for itiportaa istics. A knowledge of the intricate nature of language and of 
T to ce of words in ordering and disordering our lives is necessary 


air 
Y S teacher of the language arts. 


Tends 
er of English: the whole person 
is able to move rather 


Ide 

eag; ally ° 

asily ea teacher of adolescents is a person who i 

ag en two worlds, the world of the thinker and the world of the 
th enough inner resources to 


e is 
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e who is secure, self-sufficient, WI 
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; or 
sadi for pleasure 
a ti apers, reading ee 
enjoy long periods spent alone — 7 sna aici 
i d writing. He is, also, 
rofessional growth, an r is. 
Le maar needs demand it, able to e 
pleasurable association with young peop 
the profession, as well as satisfying p on 
i anizations. ae of inal 
T has been done to the public image of the te cnn > of English 
h neti unable to live in the world, have used the pe : Ee T 
- : ral Fori reality into the world of books or Ap w eaa ‘a te 
iia scholars. Equally harmful to the dignity of thig p erans 20 
enka who never grows up, either as teacher or as orc remaining W- 
intellectual dilettante, teaching the books he read in coleg r social life 
aware of recent developments in his field, or who yay n a wis aad 
3 ste, too, both as 
to growth as a mature, well-read person. Incomplete, tc 


ose only 
too much of his life in the sage ap nly in- 
vicariously through his students, = HOS 
atters and in the students he a4 teacher does 
€ profession is a danger. The English mittee meet- 
nization man, spending his life at noe to his lite 
- He needs, as did Thoreau, a broad So se howev 
ot affiliated with a group of English teae anal fails t° 
and ideas about teaching < 
igher professional standards. ivet 
teach English may liv athe 
world of things, of na apers a 
an turn from correcting P will m 
matoes or building a stone s talk wÍ 
orld. He will be prepared 


r 
che 
teat a 
re similarly rooted 

OW can a: 


yy i -ompany, 

(0) the stimulation of good 4 ee 

e, or friends both inside anc 45 de 

art i affairs and 
icipation in community ata 

a 


much in 
$ losing contact with the 
touching and seeing. The teacher who e 
reading books to planting tulips or to 


himself firmly rooted in the real w 
children whose lives a 


of literature said, “ 
Odyssey, to that won 
a blow on the jaw whi 


an 


0 jal 
» has himself ©» 
d of physical action, unless he ; 


come from ma 


comes , 
ny directions, The young person who 
profession with a wide 


Be l 
ackground of work, of travel, or of enh ae 
Something to give his students that many lack Some of our mo whic? arge 
teachers are young men who have had the kind of experiences i 
Siven them insight into the lives, the 
section of our Population i 


i ts 

da p 

? se’s aid, e 
playground director, a nurse’s of his St ave 
World o work into which many ver vert 
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children became diff 
tor, ure aah ge ape oe D = after a summer as playground direc- 
worked, forced to fnd fiso 1 f re > a = aiit 0E houses lile their parents 
brothers and sisters simil a a themselves, and made responsible for younger 
Si Bs sauces toa ar neglected. 
With his ante vieja = teacher who has had varied experience in working 
to find ways af: al working w ith a variety of jobs may have a better chance 
children in relating books and language to the life experiences of many 
alone, our schools than he who comes to teaching with book learning 
M. p of the 
necessary Te No one individual can possess all of these 
individual : Ja should. For the teacher of English should be, above all, an 
imself want peron unique and interesting. The young person, measuring 
well ae aa ideal and finding that he meets most of its standards, may 
will be ae ch his vocation with pride. Those who fall short of the standard 
English ioe perhaps most of those preparing to teach, or now teaching in 
May fee] a se Those who are discouraged at their failure to measure up 
Our or five ssured by recalling that no teacher of English was ever made in 
the lawyer years of college. The teacher, like the doctor, the minister, and 
Profession p through experience, through continued reading in his chosen 
ments, is rough maturing as an individual with broad interests and achieve- 
are conti wath other professions, the materials of the English teachers craft 
is e changing, and the need to keep up with professional advances 
same odie.” He who spends a lifetime of instructing youth teaching the 
year to s, whose lesson plans endure with scarcely a modification from 
Probab] a whose ideas about his profession never grow or change, will 
teachers. } nd his teaching routine, dull, and largely unrewarding. Many such 
and im KN learned to hate their craft and even to feel strong antipathy to 

Pres ence with the youngsters whom they teach. Po 

Ure alon z all, the teacher must love the subject he teaches. Delight in litera- 
o Youth a is not enough. The teacher is one who can communicate this ~~ 
ust ] through finding the literature suitable to their stages of growt . He 
3 ve the language he teaches, its written and spoken forms, its structure 
e aig Of the love for language, good writing, and good literature that 
deep te a teacher needs, J. B. Priestley says: “To any English teacher who, 
Students’ is or her heart, does not share that love, I would say: for your 
j 3 sake, your own sake, and indee d’s sake—change your sub- 


kind of teacher of English needed today is a 
qualities, nor is it 


Plann; 
lanning for professional growth 
1] be he who sets 


h his profession wi 
teacher-person he 


The kind of teacher who grows wit 
lear image of the 


clear] a 
y outlined goals. He must have a c 
Teacher's Notebook in 


» Harbrace 
1960. 
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New York, Winter, 
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& World, Inc., 
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> unpaged reprint, Harcourt, Brace 
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hopes to become, lest the many demands on his time and energy pull him in 

too many different directions until he attempts everything and achieves Waite. 
He will be asked to judge contests, to revise curricula, to join the salary 
committee, to collect for the Cancer Drive. to gather properties for the towns 
\ittle-theater production, to teach Sunday School, to sponsor a Brownie troop. 
The experienced teacher who wants to continue to grow must take stock ior 
time to time and evaluate his development as a teacher. The most successfu 
teachers are always searching, seldom satisfied with their work. They plan a 
growth through reading and studying, through interest in the profession, an 
through experience. 

In addition to personal growth in breadth of interest and experience, most 
teachers who are serious about their jobs carefully plan a program of reading 
and study which will supplement the beginnings they made in various subjects 
in college. If they are wise, they will have left college with the nucleus of a 
good professional library—the books they acquired through reading in various 
courses and those they added to their libraries to read for pleasure. They will 
have made a conscientious effort to buy books which might be useful in their 
teaching libraries. The availability today of paperback editions not only of 
fiction, general nonfiction, poetry, and drama, but also of scholarly texts of 
literary criticism and studies in language makes it possible for a teacher to 
own a library several times the size of one he might have had fifteen years ago. 

For many teachers, the end of college provides a sense of freedom and 
anticipation that the time has now come to read the books he has been forced 
to put aside in order to finish required reading. Without planning, this sense 
of freedom often proves illusory, and the impulse to read is often dissipated 
by random sampling of ephemeral best sellers. The teacher with a purpose 
takes stock of his past reading, looks honestly at the important gaps left in 
his undergraduate work, and plans his reading to continue his education and 
improve his preparation for teaching. The kinds of reading he must do for 


professional competence are widely varied, as a look at the following areas 
suggests. 


and since reading as a family pastime is almost a thing of the past, a teacher 
who enjoys the classics of childhood and can introduce them to youth may 
provide the only chance for young pe 


It has been suggested in Chapter 15 that extensive acquaintance with the 


should know. He must also find time for wide and deep reading on his own 
level. He may take stock of what he has already read, using a list like the 
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Paperback Good Reading? or a list of the great books of the world to see the 
=i his reading in the literature of the various periods, genres, and na- 

» A planned program of reading. estimating, a fair number of books to be 
Amer a early NRRL SE oh prster 
sion, too = eas assics, he YASS = i 

th > . Just as the mediocre or infertor toacter ss often content to FEST SN 

e scattered knowledge he has accumulated during his college days, so wany 
teachers often teach for a lifetime on what they learned in one course of 
methods during their undergraduate years. Recent studies of English teach- 
ing, for example, have indicated that many school curricula in English are set 
up without any recognition of recent research in grammar, usage. linguistics, 
reading methods, or semantics." 

Professional reading is essential for the teacher who wants to keep in- 
formed about new developments in the teaching of his subject. Journals in 
English, as well as in education, psychology, sociology, or curriculum and 
methods, contain fruitful ideas for the teacher searching for methods of en- 
tiching his teaching. New textbooks provide helpful teaching suggestions and 
new bibliographies. A library of such resources should be as much a part of the 
English teacher's equipment as the new piano in the music department or the 
laboratory equipment for the science teacher. In many schools, such books are 
purchased for the library; in others, they are provided for an English Depart- 
ment library, and in still others where such resources are scarce, teachers co- 
operate to share the expenses of subscriptions to magazines and the purchase 
of books." 

How does the English teacher find time for the reading he wants to do 
and must do? Precious time may be gained by planning work ahead so that 
not all papers or time-consuming assignments fall due at the same time. It 
is gained by working out timesaving devices for correcting student writing;™? 
by finding an isolated spot at school or at home for reading student papers 
protected from the interruptions of overly social students or colleagues; by 
foregoing the relaxing but vapid television program in favor of a stimulating 
book. Most of all, it is gained by giving reading the primary place among the 
daily tasks which need to be done and by refusing to put it off for the magical 
moment of “free time” which may never come. Such time for reading can be 
found. Many of our busiest and most competent teachers do find the time, and 
some of those who are most active in teaching, committee and organization 


° See Good Reading, book list prepared by the Committee on College Reading, New Ameri- 
Em Library of World Literature, Inc., New York, 1960, or The College and Adult Reading 
St, Washington Square Press, Pocket Books, Inc., New York, 1962. 

O for professional reading in the areas of English are given at the end of each 
2 The need for such resources is indicated by the observations of several members of the 
Executive Committee of the NCTE that in some schools English teachers are unaware of 
their national organization and its publications. 

See Chap. 6, pp. 147-148, for some suggested techniques for saving time. 
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work, 
of reading is most remarkable. 
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of English may not like to think of himself 


s È e status 
makes a contribution to these efforts to improve an a 
till if he will write for protes ne 
share in some of the projects sp 


“This | believe tat 


This chapter has tried to su 
who teach English to America’s youth and some o 


le 
panacea for all the difficulties with the language our young ae a 
have: it may be linguistics, Psychological Counseling, semantics, tea 
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teaching English, based on what he knows of adolescent growth, development, 
and of the ways in which students learn is he likely to choose and act wisely. 
and choices among the many methods, techniques, and materials he will be 
asked to use, or to support his choices with valid reasons. 

Furthermore, his philosophy needs to be one fitted to the system of edu- 
cation in which he teaches—not a system suitable only for an intellectual, 
Social, or economic elite, but one providing opportunity for all who would 
gain by it. The way to excellence need not be emulation of the British or the 
Russians; it needs to be sought within the framework of the democratic system 
of education that is inherent in America. The teacher does not gain status 
because he teaches Milton’s “Samson Agonistes” or Spenser's Faerie Queene 
in the ninth grade, but because he can seek and encourage excellence in the 
most unpromising students. 

Those who work with young teachers like to remind them that the job 
they prepare for is a responsibility and a privilege rather than a right. He who 
ne aling to face the implications of his job and to embark on his profession 
i 7 a sense of dedication should turn to one in which the minds and hearts 

ur youth are not so deeply involved. 
of We can look ahead to important and far-reaching changes in the teaching 

English, Larger classes and changing school populations will pose new 
Problems in many schools, but new resources and new tools will make easier 
aay parts of the teacher’s work. The English teacher, better prepared than 
hg before in the subject he teaches, stands in the center of the curriculum. 
is he who will free the youth’s tongue to speak, help him shape thoughts 
Rad i words, and open his eyes and his mind to the power of language 
which e world of books. If he does his job well, he provides the challenge 
tod can help turn the indifferent student into the educated man, and in- 

uce the bright students to new worlds. 
lien: is within his power to determine whether young people will leave his 
pra room hating English as a narrow and dull subject, composed of drill in 
on spelling, and punctuation, and plentiful red-penciled corrections on 
an nd Paper, or whether they will leave with a love of reading, respect for 

appreciation of the written and spoken word, and a feeling that their lives 
ave been enriched by experiences in English. 
tee or he deals with the thoughts and feelings of his rane and a 
Power aye of all ages, the English teacher has, more parma oe a a 
itg 2 change lives for the better. The teacher of high school Eng r stands 
is aoe relation to his students during their growing years as they turn 

S Outside the family for guidance and inspiration. F ; 
by he automated world, where more and more of the a ee 
ividual’ buttons or operating as [æn Ern E a eet door 
Or even al with individual human beings. Behind t A c snipe Se TIE 
tesponsihi front of a television camera, he is still a craftsman | 2 agen sm 
ility is a great one; his need for dedication is a certainty. The 
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of English who live in the memories of their students m 


ay say with Hopkins: 
“What I do is me; for that I came.” 
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Appendix 


| Suggested films and recordings 


| ee English teacher will want to consult other sources for further suggestions. The 
chwann Long Playing Record Catalog (131 Clarendon Street, Boston) contains 
hoe listings of recordings. Many of these resources may be ordered through 
CTE. (See also the Chapter 14 bibliography.) Some of the most useful are: 
Annotated List of Recordings in Language Arts, compiled and edited by 
NCTE Committee on Recordings, Champaign, Ill. 
The Educational Media Index, vol. 5, “The English Language,” McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, New York, 1964. 
Films for Classroom Use: Handbook of Information on Films for Education, 
Teaching Film Custodians, Inc., New York. 
The Motion Picture and the Teaching of English, NCTE, Champaign, 1l., 
1965. 
Recordings for Teaching Literature and Language in the High School (Arno 
Jewett, ed.), U.S. Office of Education, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C., 1952. 
Resources for the Teaching of English, NCTE, Champaign, Ill. Published 
annually, listing records, filmstrips, and other materials available 
through NCTE. 


Language 

Films 

Language in Action Series (Dr. S. I. Hayakawa), 13 half-hour films, Indiana 
Audio Visual Center, Bloomington, Ind. 

Language and Linguistics (Dr. Henry Lee Smith), 13 half-hour films, 
Indiana Audio Visual Center, Bloomington, Ind. 

Talking Sense (Dr. Irving J. Lee), 6 half-hour films, Indiana Audio Visual 
Center, Bloomington, Ind 

Recordings 

Spoken English, album to accompany the Guide to Modern English pro- 
gram, 2 records, Scott, Foresman and Company, Chicago. 

A Thousand Years of English Pronunciation (Dr. Helge Kokeritz; Lexing- 
fon 7650-55), 2 records, Education Audio Visual. 


A Word in Your Ear: A Study in Language from Th 
album, National Association of Educational Broadcasters, 


e Ways of Mankind 
Urbana, Ill. 
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Appendix 


Literature 


Films 


š s Tne A tte, 

The Humanities Program Series, Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, W me 

Ill. (Series 1: The Theatre, twelve 30-min films, including OR nd 
Hamlet, and Oedipus Rex; Series 2: The Novel, Art, Architecture, 4 
Poetry, eleven 30-min films. ) i 

: ?ilm Service, 
Of Poets and Poetry, eight 16-mm kinescopes, 29 min, NET Film Servi 

Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 


à ld- 
Portraits in Print, ten 16-mm kinescopes, 29 min (Milton, Defoe, Go 


siri ts, 
akespeare’s Theatre, 2 tape, filmstrip se 
Educational Audio Visual, Inc., Pleasantville, N.Y. 


Recordings; General 


Cambridge Treasury of English Prose, vol, 1: Malory to Donne a 
vol. 2: Burton to Johnson (TC 1055): val. 3: Defoe to Bur ‘Butler 
1056); vol. 4; Austen to Bronté (TC 1057); vol. 5: Dickens to 
(TC 1058), Caedmon. the 

The Enjoyment of Poetry and An Introduction to Poetry, to erg 4. 
Literary Heritage Series The Macmillan Company, New York, Taan 

Many Voices, albums (8 records) to accompany Laureate Edition of 2i New 
tures in Literature, grades 7-12, Harcourt, Brace & World, Inc., 


York. es in 
Many Voices, albums 1-6 to accompany Olympic Edition of Adventures 
Literature, grades 7~ 


k. 

7-12, Harcourt, Brace & World, Inc., New Yor ag 

Prose and Poetry Enrichment Records Series, 6 albums to accomp: a E 
Prose and Poetry Series, The L. W, Singer Company, Inc., Syr 
N.Y. 


Recordings: Drama = 
tio 
Ages of Man (OL, 5390) and One Man in His Time (OL 5550), select 
from Shakespear 


e read þ 
Death of a Sa esman and The 


Don Juan in Hell (OSL 166) 
bia. 


Recordings; Fiction 


k 
. > ran 
Dickens Duets (SA 736), scenes from Dickens’ novels read by B 
Pettingell, Spoken Arts. 

Emlyn Williams Presents Charles Dickens (SA 762), Spoken Arts. 
Mark Twain Ton 


ight! (OL 5440), read by Hal Holbrook, Columbia. 
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Recordings: Poetry 

Dylan Thomas Reading His Complete Recorded Poetry (TC 2014), 2 
records, Caedmon. 

Great American Poetry (TC 2009), two 12-in. records, Caedmon. 

Great Poems of the English Language, 3 vols., Poetry, 475 Fifth Avenue, 
N.Y. 

Negro Poetry for Young People (FC 114), Folkways. 

Poems of T. S. Eliot (SA 734), read by Robert Speaight, Spoken Arts. 

The Poctry of William Butler Yeats, read by Cyril Cusack, Caedmon. 

Robert Frost Reads His Poetry (TC 1060), Caedmon. 

Treasury of Modern Poets (TC 2006), two 12-in. records, Caedmon. 
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= rminal, 41-42, 304 
wemployed, 14, 24 
See davout, 136 
atso Student 
^dvanced Placement so 
Ad ams, 9, 11-14, 39 
Dentures of Huckleberry 
Adve ito The, 234, 247 
Ttsements used in read- 
Alice's "4424 
i P 
derland. 13. 45 lca 


American dialects (see Dia- 
lects ) 
Antigone ( Anouilh ), 294 
Audio-visual aids, flannel 
board, 212 
kinescopes, 19, 20 
motion pictures, 339-341 
opaque projectors (see 
Opaque and overhead 
projectors ) 
overhead projectors (see 
Opaque and overhead 
projectors ) 
recordings, 272-273, 287, 
list of, 423-425 
tape recorders and tapes, 
78-79, 95, 268, 274, 
291 
(See also Mass media ) 
Autobiography (see Biogra- 
phy and autobiography ) 


Bantam Learning Units, 121 
Barretts of Wimpole Street, 
The, 286-289 
Barzun, Jacques, 39 
“Basic Aims of English In- 
struction,” 6 
Biography and autobiogra- 
phy, 310-311 
reading of, 320-322 
teaching of, 312, 319-322 
unit in, 319-321, 326-328 
values in, 311-312, 328 
(See also Nonfiction ) 
Bleak House, 244 
Book lists, 381 
(See also Individual 
Reading Program) 
Book reports, 319, 357 
giving variety to, 358 
limitations of, 357 
oral or written, 357 
Book Review Digest, 116 
Books, book fair, 365 
censorship of, 228 
paperback, 229 
Book clubs, 363 
Braddock, Richard, 131 
Bridge of San Luis Rey, The, 
250 


Brown-Carlsen Listening 
Test, 105 

Bruner, Jerome S., 12n., aT 
44, 157 


Bush, Douglas, 311 


Carlsen, G. R., 356n. 
Catcher in the Rye, 
248 
Censorship, of books, 229- 
232 


The, 


controversial, 231 
Certification of teachers (see 
English teacher ) 
Chase, Mary Ellen, 354 
Chomsky, Noam, 167n. 
Choral speaking, suggestions 
for, 27. 

( See also Speech) 
Churchill, Winston, 314 
Class size, 133 
Clauses, 189 
College admissions, prepara- 

tion for, 9, 24 
College Board Examinations, 
150, 233, 407 
College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board, 13, 18, 112, 
127, 132, 150, 151, 206, 
228, 275 
Commission, on English of 
the College Entrance 
Examination Board 
(CEEB), 6, 18, 132, 
235, 251, 275n., 407 
(See also End-of-Year 
Examinations in Eng- 
lish ) 
on the English Curriculum 
of the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of 
English (NCTE), 7, 
11, 12, 167, 412 
Committee on Basic Issues, 
Communication, blocks to, 
74 

oral, 2, 47, 73 

(See also Speech) 
Complex sentences (see Sen- 

tences ) 
Composition, emphasis on, 8 
recommendations about, 
132 
sequential program in, 
157-161, 390-393, 
403-405 
teacher load, 132-133 
(See also Language; Writ- 
ing) 
427 
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Compound sentences (see 
Sentences ) 
Conant, James B., 4, 8,44 
American High School To- 
day, The, 8 
Education of American 
Techs The, 20 
Education in the Junior 
High School Years, 8 
recommendations on writ- 
ing, 132 
Slums and Suburbs, 14, 
24, 44 
Conference, on Academically 
Talented, 8 
on Basic Issues, 12 
onjunctions, 189 
Conrad, Joseph, 153, 235- 
237, 242, 959 
Context, as determiner of 
meaning, ! 89 
(See also Language; Read- 
ing; Speech; Words) 
Controlled Reader, 120 
Core studies (see Curricu- 
lum) 
Correctness (see Usage) 
Ourses of study, planning 
of, 384-387 
sample, 390-393, 402- 
405 


(See also Curriculum; Pro- 


grams in English) 
Cousins, Norman p 


Creativity of youth, 39-40 
riticism, New, 24 
Cry, The Beloved Country, 
unit on, 253-256 
Cummings, E. E., teaching 
oan Just. Spring,” 276- 
Curriculum, 
ies, 13 
COnmpunications Program, 


» American stud- 


core program, 9, 13 
eleventh-year’ 390-393 


Program in, 
integrated Program, ll, 


NCTE Series, 7 
Planning, 38. 


; 401-406 
equentia pro 
49, 65-68, 35> l, 


Curriculum, sequential pro- 
grams, in composi- 
tion, 157-161, 402, 
403-404 

in language, 65-68 
in literature, 299-305, 
322-326, 326-328, 
340-345, 375-380 
in newspaper, 341-345 
spiral, 12, 65-68, 157-161, 
243, 375-380 


Dawson, Mildred A., 92-94 
eath of a Salesman, 290 
unit on, 299-305 
iagramming, teaching of, 

186 


Dialect geography, 180 
Dialects, differences in pro- 
nunciation, 180 
study of, 74, 169 
(See also Speech ) 


Diary of a Young Girl, The, 
129, 220 
Dictionary, skills in use of, 
112,1 
(See also Language; 
ords) 
Diedrich, Paul B., 150 
iscussion and discussion 
groups, 91, 95, 143, 273 
evaluation of, 91-94 
flow charts for, 92-93 
group work in, 80-81 
informal, 84 
panels and forums, round- 
table, 280 
in smal] groups, 95 
(See also Speech ) 
Drama, activities and assign- 
a in, 29], 293, 305- 


atmosphere, 285, 288 

availability of, 284 

characterization in, 286 

conflict in, 287, 326 

evaluation of, 298-999 

exposition of, 985 

an on Contrasted, 285 
Surative lan uage i 

con Be guage in, 298 

INCitin, 


» 287- 
Program in, 293-788 


Setting, 285, 305 
Shakespeare, study of 
295-298 ` °> 


è ‘ 
99g etaphors in, 


Elizabetha 


n customs 
In, 297 a 


Drama, Shakespeare, > iad 
of, language of, 


296-297 
Macheth, 286-289, 
298 


Romeo and Juliet, 
296-298 
(See also Shakespeare, 
bila wi 
structure, 288-286 
symbolism, 299, 303-305 
teaching : SORAR 
theme of, 305 5 
tragedy. nature of, 289 
290 i 
catharsis in, 289 1, 989 
common man and, 2 
tragic flaw, 289 304 
tragic hero, 289, ’ 
306 < 
unit on Death of a Sales: 
man, 299-305 
units in, 294-295 16, 133, 
Dusel, William, J., 16, 
149 


01, 
Early, Margaret J., 94, 1 
387n. E 
Education of Teachers 
English, 412 ‘ 
Eliot, T. S., 74, 266 in 
End-of-Year eee 127, 
Tag 308-207, 238, 25) 
275n., 407 +" 
English, basic aims ©} ridy, 6 
central humanistic su A 
classroom equipmer 
15 
eee sh 
rogram in, 
Pinion of, la 15, 
as second pe 
170 | 
( me Curriculum 
` English teache 7, Sec- 
The English Arts m 
ondary Schoor, f m 
English Journah A ia o Ai 
The English La m 
Tn., 167n. as W 
English language ; 
age, í 
(are eer anguage o 
English Sentences, itudes 
English teacher, & m 
i isteni” 
42 gë, iñ Jis 
tence, 
OMS 1 415 
in reading, 445 e 9, 
and guidance, Sing of, 
ieres ha 383 


f, 


> 
> 


institutes for, out Jan- 
ledge a 
Nae. 415 


English, teacher, load of, 


membership in profession, 
420 

Philosophy of, 420-421 

preparation of, 12,18, 20, 
177, 411-417 

professional growth of, 18, 

32, 383, 412, 417- 


spoken English of, 413 
pa ritten English of, 414 
ssays and articles, 208, 
308-309, 312 
structure of, 313, 315 
teaching of, 312 
m See also Nonfiction) 
2 tan Frome, 222, 248 
“tymology, 210 
Valuation, of growth in lan- 
guage, 206-207 
of literature, 234-237, 
250, 252, 275-276, 
f 288-289, 372-374 
a reading, 121-123 
Speaking ; istening. 
ELEA and listening, 
ne writing, 150 
y nes i standardized 
Egne Jective (see Tests) 
Plication of poem, 276- 
A 280 
‘Pository prose. 
patterns S11 aay i 


Faulk 
Pictish William, 217 
218 aim of teaching, 


characteri i 

ein acterization is, 247 

Criterig stic 

= i ee selection, 240, 
Aluation of, 234-237 

int 250-252" siete 
erior i 

plot, 24 Monologue in, 248 


p ot, 244-9 
reading of, handling, 241 
~ ection of novel, 240 
Setting, 243 g 
style, 349 
Symbolism i 

S in, 246, 248, 


teachin 
‘hing of, 2 
testing, 251 252 
itheme in, 249° 
Tes of speech (sce 
anguage ) 


Frank 
Fries? Anne, 129, 220 


7p hates C., 166n., 


Fr 
Fry Robert, 268 


> Northrop, 383n. 


Generalizations (see Lan- 
guage ) 
Gettysburg Address, 316 
Gibson, Walker, 145 
Gifted students, reading of, 
109 
(See also Adolescents ) 
Glass Menagerie, The, 285- 
288 
Gordon, Edward, 251 
Grammar, activities and as- 
ignments, 209-212 
aims of instruction in, 167 
areas of instruction in, 186 
asic concepts of, 167n. 


clauses, 192-194 
definition of, 165, 183 
descriptive and prescrip- 
tive, 183 
diagramming, teaching of, 
186 
formal, 3, 183, 185 
functional, 183 
generative or transforma- 
tional, 184 
intonation and, 186, 196- 
198 
juncture, 197-198 
pitch, 197 
sentence structure, 201 
stress, 196 
kernel sentences, 167, 184, 
195 
linguistic, 182-184 
major areas of, 186 
mechanics, teaching of, 
198-206 
morphology, 183 
“new,” 182, 184 
phonology, 183 
program in, 185-198 
punctuation, teaching of, 
, 202 
research in, 2, 3, 185 
revolution in, 163 
standardized tests in, 207 
structural, 167, 183, 184 
study of, 164 
syntax, 183 
teaching of, 186-198 
traditional, 183 g 
and usage, differentiated, 
164-165 
and word order, 183, 212 
and writing, 131-133, 185 
(See also Linguistics; Parts 
of speech; Punctu- 
ation; Sentences; 
Usage) 
Grapes of Wrath, The, 250 
Great Expectations, 243, 
396 
Group work (see Pea 
Guidance (see Adolescents) 


Haiku poetry, 274 
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Handbooks of language and 
composition, lack of 
agreement in, 173-174 

Hard Times, 377 

Hayakawa, S. I., 61 

Heart of Darkness, 242-252 

student examination paper 
on, 235-236 
High, sebool. comprehensive, 
o 
ungraded, 15 

Higher Horizons, 44 

Hopkins, Gerard Manley, 
410 

Humanities, 311 


Idea form paper, 151 
“In Just-spring,” 276 
Independent study, 15 
Individual Reading Program, 
activities in, 364-368 
aim of, 359 
book reports, 357 
browsing, 360-361 
close reading in, 355 
discussion in, 361, 371 
evaluation of, 372-374 
freedom of choice in, 358 
guidance in, 359, 366 
introducing books, 364 
need for, 355-358 
principles of, 358 
reading, of plays, 294-295 
records for, 361, 362 
reading interests, 356, 366 
reading ladder, 369 
reading lists, 370-371 
resources for, 363-365, 
394 
stimulating interest in, 363 
students’ role in, 360-362 
teacher’s role in, 362, 372 
thematic units in, 319, 
375-380 
time for, 358 
use of book lists in, 233, 
362, 381 
Inductive approach to teach- 
ing, 8, 276, 383 
In-service training of teach- 
ers, 9, 12, 19, 201, 383 
International Tape Ex- 
change, 95 


Jabberwocky sentences, 190 


Johnson, Eric, 19, 38! 


Kinescopes, 19 


Korzybski, ‘Alfred, 54n. 


LaBrant, Lou, 36 
Langer, Susanne, 


430 Index 


Language, adolescent’s, 35 
changes in, 167 
child’s, 35, 36, 75-76, 170 
consen an; Log ( 
concepts about (a sequen- 
tial program), 63-68 
definition of, 47, 164-165, 
180 
dialects in, 74, 169 
English as second, 15, 76 
evaluation of, 206-207 
history of, 125, 210 
jargon, 145 
mechanics of, 146 
nature of, semantic con- 
cepts in, 50-63 
abstracting process, 
60-61 
abstraction ladders, 
61 


abstractions, 61 

classification, 59 

contexts, 56 

denotations and con- 
notations, 55, 57 

directive statements, 
62 


either-or thinking, 52- 
62 


emotive uses, 56-57 
facts and judgments, 
57, 124, 144 
generalizations, 60, 
115, 143, 146 
inferences, 61, 124 
logical analysis, 50, 


metaphorical exten- 
sion, 54-56 
propaganda analysis, 


referential, 56-57 
report language, 58 
i ae for study, 


stereotypes, 59-60, 
234, 293 


symbolic process, 50- 
56 


symbols and mean- 
ings, 53 
vn of agreements, 


word magic, 5] 
words, and feelings, 
52-53 
and things, 51 
“new,” 164 
oral, 47, 179 
(See also Speech) 
of peer groups, 32-34 
personal nature of, 49, 76, 
170 


program in, 48-63 

projects for study of, 209 

punctuation and capitali- 
zation, 146, 198-202 


Language, research in, 35 
semantics, 50-63 
sentence structure, 146 
sequential program in, 49, 
5-68 
social status and, 38, 43 
75, 169 
spoken and written con- 
trasted, 130 
and status, 180 
student papers in, 64-65 
study of, 50 
as symbolic process, 47, 
49-56 
and thinking, 50, 57-59 
(See also Words) 
Latin, and English con- 
trasted, 183 
and Greek roots, 126 
Latin words, 127 
Lay readers, 147 
earning, attitude toward, 
38 


class influence on, 43 

concept, 37, 49, 402 

critical thinking, 50, 57- 
59 


inductive method in, 8, 
383 


of language, 35-36 
objectives of teaching in, 
383 


problem-solving in, 37, 62 
Process of, 36-37, 383 
role of inquiry in, 37 
structure in, 37, 383 
Lessons, plannin of, 395 
introducing lesson, 396 
Summaries and assign- 
ments in, 399 
techniques of question- 
ing, 397 
Letter writing (see Writ- 
ing) 
Libraries, reference tools, 
116, 117 
teaching about, 116 
Linguistic geography, 180 
Linguistics, 182-184 
growing influence of, 
164 


historical, 195 

structural, 164 

See also Seeman, Lan- 
guage; Spelling; 
Writing) S 

Listening, accurate, 96 

activities and assignments, 
90, 96, 349 

critical, 77, 97 

habits, 90 

importance of, 75 

or main ideas, 97 

objectives for teaching, 
76-77 


tests, 105 
with purpose, 96 


Literature, activities and as- 


signments, 2 


scent, 375-380 
aims of, RIR nm 
American, 13, 415 
appreciation of, 225, 269, 
20 99 
approaches to, 226-25 9 i 
assigning reading in, 24 
characterization, 247 
classics in, 228 
comprehension of, 223, 
a th- 
course of study, eleven! 
year, 390-393 z 
critical reading of, 224 
English, 232-233, alp ai 
esthetic experience i i 
evaluation of, 234-237, 
250-252, 275-276 
fiction, 239-240 


9]- 
form and content, 221 
222 i 
handling of reading in, 

241 


6 


22 
historical appronch to, 2 
humor in, 96 i 
as individual insight, 2 
integrated program AET $ 
intensive reading of, = 
312-313 
intercultural, 219-220 48 
interior monologue A 
international understar 
ing, 220 
irony in, 224, 315 244 
mood and atmosphere, 
New Criticism, AM got 
organization by types, 
program in, 223, ean 
organization of, 7218 
reasons for study of, 2 
relation to writing, 154 
research pe 
satire, 224, < 
selection of, 240, 265 
setting of, 243 anai 
sequential programs 
326-328, 340-349, 
375-380 
as social insight, 29, 
study guides for, 


style in, 249 248, 

symbolism dn; 246, f 
Zor 5l, 

testing in, 235-237, 2 
276 375 _380 

thematic units in, 

theme, 249 s 

understanding charact 


245-947 jå 
understancing plot, 7312, 
values of, So a 

326-329 cë; 
as vicarious experienc® 


218-219 


Literature, world, 232-234, 
415 
(See also Drama; Fiction; 
Mass media; Nonfic- 
tion; Novels; Poetry ) 
Literature as Exploration, 
220n. 
Literature Sampler, The, 364 
Togigal thinking, 50, 60, 133, 
315 


Look Homeward, Angel, 413 


McCarthy, Dorothea, 36 
McLuhan, Marshall, 337 
Magazines and periodical lit- 
erature (see Mass media) 
Malmstrom, Jean, 170 
Martin, Harold, 401 
Mass media, activities and 
_ assignments, 348—352 
in listening, 349 
in reading, 349-350 
in speaking, 348 
in writing, 350-351 
analyzing appeals of, 337- 
339 


appreciation of, 337-339 
in Soemporary culture, 


Critical analysis of, 334, 
347-348 

as cultural force, 332 

documentaries, 340 

ormula plots in, 345 

goals for teaching, 334 

reading and viewing hab- 
its, 349, 362, 367 

research on, 333-334 

student paper, 351 

tape recordings, 95, 268, 
366 


teaching about, comic 

strips, 347 

Magazines and periodi- 
cals, 333, 345, 346 

motion pictures, study 
of, 339-341 

newspapers, unit on, 

-345 

television, 333-339, 

351 


Teaching Film Custodians, 
40n. 
(See also Communication; 
Motion Pictures; 
Newspapers; Televi- 
Biani sion) 
eaning(s), lexical and 
Structural, 183, 189 
[oa extension, 54 
ee also Language 
Meisel, Peggy, 360-991 
ember of the Wedding, 
M The, 29 
Mawdrization, 274 
encken, H. L., 52n. 


Metaphor, 54-56 
central, 298, 314 
extension of meaning, 54 
Methods of instruction, group 
work, 80-81 
inductive approach to, 
141, 270, 276 
kinescopes, 19-20 
large group, 16 
me ape 17 
study guides, 242 
teacher aides, 16 
teaching machines, 17, 108 
team teaching, 14, 16 
television, 14, 17 
Metrical analysis, 265 
Miller, Helen Rand, 110n. 
Mizener, Arthur, 142 
Moby-Dick, 240 
Morpheme, 183 
Morphology, 183 
Motion pictures, and books, 
339 


study of, 339-341 
resources for, 340-341 
(See also Mass media) 
My Fair Lady, 96, 267 


National Council of Teachers 
of English (NCTE), 7, 
230 
publications of, 7-8 
National Education Associ- 
ation (NEA), 7 
National Interest and the 
Teaching of English, 18, 
411 
New Criticism, 240 
New York Times, The, 342- 
344 
New Yorker, The, 121, 156, 
313, 346 
Newspapers, activities and 
assignments, 328-330 
unit in, 341-345 
(See also Mass media) 
Niles, Olive S., 94, 387n. 
Nonfiction, biography and 
autobiography, 308, 
310-311, 318 
critical reading of, 320- 
322 
teaching, 312, 319-322 
unit of, 319-321, 326- 
328 
critical reading of, 313, 
329-330 
essays, 208, 309 
evaluation, 326 
expository prose, 311 
structure of, 315 
teaching of, 312 
formal and informal, 309 
humanities, 311 
humor in, 322 
program in, 312 
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Nonfiction, recommendations 
about teaching, 311 
resources for teaching, 
330-331 
structure, 315 
style, 309, 316-318 
values, 311-312, 325, 328 
wide reading in, 322-326 
(See also Biography and 
autobiography; Es- 
says and articles; 
Mass media; News- 
papers ) 
Novel, activities and assign- 
ments in, 256-259 
abridged editions of, 256- 
257 
distaste for “classic,” 239- 
240 
evaluation of, 250-252, 
reading of, 241-250 
teaching of, 239-259 
unit: Cry, The Beloved 
Country, 252-256 
(See also Literature ) 


Old Man and the Sea, The, 
243 
O'Neill, Eugene, 285, 287 
Opaque and overhead pro- 
jectors, in reading, 16, 
124, 142, 146 
use of, 142, 146 
Oral English (see Speech ) 
Oral reading, of drama, 291 
of poetry, 272 
(See also Speech) 
Our Town, 1, 286, 290 
Outlines, 145 


Panel discussions (see Dis- 
cussion and discussion 
groups) 

Paperback books, 108, 229, 
313n., 394 

Paragraphs, 315 

analysis, 316 

inductive and deductive, 
115 

organizational patterns of, 
115 


thesis sentence in, 115 

Parts of speech, adjectives 
and adverbs, 187 

conjunctions, 189 

determiners, 188 

locating, 186 

nouns, pronouns, 187-188 

prepositions, 189 

structure words, 187 

subordination, 189 

teaching of, 186-189 

verbs, 179, 187, 188, 192 
Paton, Alan, 253 
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Patterns of English, 186n. 
Pearl, The, 243 
Peer groups 
cents ) 
Periodical literature (see 
Mass media) 
Perrin, Porter G., 176-177 
it ee vt 
Phonology, 18: 
intonation, 186, 196-198 
juncture, 197-198 
pitch, 197 
stress, 196 
(See also Grammar; Lan- 
guage) 
Plays (see Drama) 
Plots (see Drama) 
Poetry, activities and assign- 
ments, 272, 280-282 
aim of reading, 260 
appreciation of, 269, 281 
asic principles of, 264 
choral speaking of, 273 
Cummings, E. E., 276-280 
discussing poems, 273, 
278-279 
dissection of, 262 
evaluation of, 275-276 
Surative language in, 265, 
14 


(see Adoles- 


form and meaning, 22]- 
22 


haiku, 274 

imagery, 267 

independent reading of, 
280 


inversions of, 269 
anguage of, 266-269 
istening to, 272 
memorizing, 274 

metaphor, 267 

metrical analysis, 265 

modern, 262 


pleasure in, 260 

program in, 264-275 

punctuation of, 268 

qualifications for teacher 
1 


reading aloud, 279 

recording of, 272-273, 
281, 424 

rhyme, 270 

rhythm, 270 

scansion, 271 

selecting, 265 


sound and se pi 
symbolism, 267° 271-272 


Syntax of, 268 
teaching of, 270 
lesson plan for, 276-280 


Practical Criticism, 273n. 
Professional organizations, 
membership in, 420 
Programmed instruction, 17- 
18 
Programs in English, types 
of organization, Ad- 
vanced Placement, 4, 
12-14, 39 
American studies, 13 
core, 9, 13 
humanities, 13 
independent study, 15 
in individual reading, 
375-380 
integrated, 10, 48, 77 
nongraded, 15 
sequential, 11-12, 49 
spiral, 12, 65-68 
( See also Curriculum) 
Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation, 7 
Project English, 12, 15, 19, 
132, 383 
Propaganda devices, 97 
sychology (see Adoles- 
cents ) 
Pulp magazines (see Mass 
media ) 
Punctuation, 73, 96, 174 
in poetry, 268 
teaching of, 198, 202 
Pygmalion, 73, 287 


Read Magazine, 121, 313 
Readers’ Guide to Periodical 
iterature, 117 
Reading, accelerators, 120 
activities and assignments, 
123-127, 349-350 
adolescent, 5 
adults, 5, 308-309 
aims of Program, 106 
all-schoo] problem, 101 
appreciative, 225 
attitudes toward, 100, 106, 
107, 122 


<19 
characteristics of mature 


readers, 106-107 
classics, 228 
comprehension skills, 99, 

M, 124, 243, 313 

aot clues, 113 
ictionary skill, Poen 

125 TA 


figurative language, 246 
265; 314 "ARS; 246, 


112, 125, 

analysis, prefixes 
and suffixes, 123-176 
Controlle; 


d Reader, 120 
corrective, 102 


critical, 224, 313, 321 
372 iiia 


vocabulary skills, 104, 
313 


Wor 


Reading, developmental, 
102 >> 
diagnosis of ability, 103- 
106 


disabilities, 107 z- 

emotional and psychologt 
cal problems in, > 
12] is 

expository orders, 115 

of fiction, 238 ai 

improvement of, 99, 121 
121 


intensive, 240, 312-313, 
355 z 

interest in, 107 

lists, 233 


j k lists) 
( See also Boo! 
machines, 120, aoa 
major steps in, 231 
maturity in, Oe = 
‘Oograms in 5 : 0 
- hoi goos 1 
aims of, 10 1 
Sibachool problem, 20 
comprehension ski's, 

111 5 

evaluation, 121-122 07 
reading disabilities, d- 
reading levels, miS 

ing estimates 0f, 

104 _ 367 

»aders, 
reluctant readers 
retarded, 106, i 107, 
slow learners, > 

109 09, 11 0 

slow readers, 1 aa 
for superior stuc 

110, 229n. 
rapid, 117-1 18 
rate of, descri 

sea 

procedures for adju 
ing, 12 ‘ 
reading ers 5 
recordings in ae 

122, 124, 2 

emedial, 102 
facet in, nen 120- 
resources for, 

Pi ið 
self-concept in, 125 
SORT Method, 110 
SRA Reading 

m 120 g3 
tachistoscop™, ding, 121 
Tactics in ad 
tests, standar 
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